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A MESSAGE FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


In the many years that have passed since the writer graduated from the 
Normal Art School, he has never been so situated as to be able to attend a 
meeting of the Alumni Association until that of last May. From the Central 
West, however, he has kept in touch with activities of the Alumni through the 
Association’s printed matter, and has often wished for a chance to see and 
speak to some of the old friends. A return to Boston a year ago brought with 
it a renewed contact with many persons, places and things, and revived a 
thousand dormant memories, interests and affections. It is hardly necessary to 
say that among these was the Normal Art School. 

A visit to the old building was like seeing the projection of an old movie 
film. So slight were the changes, the students and their surrounding easily 
fell into clearly recalled arrangements and seemed the pictures of a generation 
ago. 

Memory gathered again those scattered in distant cities, and the corridors 
and studios apparently were filled with familiar voices. 

While the school in general appears almost unchanged there are many 


_ features noticeably different. The student of today, for example, can hardly 


realize the darkening of the lower exhibition hall by the southern wing, built 
now these two decades. In the first years of this building, windows toward 
Boylston Street and an open lot permitted a flood of sunshine in this hall, and 
impromptu dancing was enjoyed at recess. 

The school has gone ahead wonderfully in a quarter century. One need 
not comment on a fact that is evidenced by the many: new types of instruction 
now given, and the great advance in the teaching of drawing, painting and 
design. The old alumnus, browsing around the corridors and seeing the new 
freshmen garrulously accepting their great blessings, feels compelled to lay a 
fatherly hand on some shoulder and repeat the trite but. very true remark, 
“My boy, you enjoy wonderful advantages which we didn’t have a score of 
years ago. I hope you'll make the most of them.” 

In addition to the vivid impressions gained by new contact with the old 
school, are those received at the spring alumni show at the Rogers 


Building and at the the Alumni dinner. The former of these was such a 
success as to warrant a repetition at a future time. Surely a school must be 
known by its products, and while the word “normal” signifies teaching, the 
scope of the school today embraces a much larger field than that of making 
teachers only. By the recurrent gathering together and exhibiting of the 
works of its graduates can its field and its accomplishments become more 
widely known both to its former students, its friends and the public, and its 
usefulness greatly enhanced. 

And then there was the Alumni dinner. Nothing apparently has been 
devised since the days of teh cavemen to take the place of a repast for bringing 
out a revival of memories, a flow of conversation and a consequent birth of 
new enthusiasm and ideas. And this Alumni dinner scored another point 
along these lines. 

One thought remains which I must record. It may be condensed into the 
word co-operation. I looked forward to the Alumni exhibition with eagerness, 
expecting to see representative work by many old graduates of the school, 
whose names are now well known. For some unknown reason I found nothing 
from them. Some years ago the Chicago Art Institute gave a show of works 
by the Alumni of its art school which was overwhelming in quantity, quality 
and range, as well as astonishing in the noted names included in the catalog. 
Whole-hearted; unstinted co-operation was the greatest reason for this. 

Similarly I looked forward to the Alumni dinner where I was eager to 
meet some old friends whom I knew to be in or near Boston, but they for 
some reason were absent. 

I close this brief soliloquy and mild preachment with this appeal for 
friendship and co-operation. Not many of us can exist without friends, and 
the best friends are often proved to be among the old friends. The student 
of today hardly realizes that the friends of the moment may be some of his 
greatest treasures in a score of years. As a friend can hardly continue as such 
if he is merely a recipient of constant benefits, so a group of alumni cannot 
continue without a mutual interchange of helpful ideas and activities, nor can 
a school be half as vigorous without the enthusiastic support of its graduates. 

This coming year, notable and important.as the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, may be made more notable 
and important by the increased interest, enthusiasm and support of its alumni, 


everywhere. 
Haro.tp Haven Brown. 


Our Director, Royat B. Farnum 


THE NEW YEAR AT THE OLD SCHOOL 


The opening of school on the 12th of September promised hopefully for 
the new school year. To date, as the BULLETIN goes to press, a most success- 
ful start has been made with a crowded building and an increased Faculty. 
Large returning classes have added to the satisfaction which comes with a 
steady return to normalcy, but likewise have increased the burden of ad- 
ministration and teaching. 

In every way there is every prospect of an eventful year. In the first 
place six definitely organized academic courses have been launched. 

English I—Freshman English Composition 
English I]—Sophomore Literature 

History I—General World History 
History IJ—Art History 
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_ Psychology IV-——Senior Psychology —_ * 
| Sociology HI— Junior Sociology 
In the second place six new Pci’ have been added for part time 
service. 
Dr. James Andress in Psychology. Formerly with Boston Normal School. 
Walter W. Jamison in English. Formerly with Boston University, now 
with Wentworth Institute and the Art School. 
Miss Lilah M. Vaughn, Sociology; also at Boston University. 
John Sharman, Drawing and Painting. 
Joseph Cowell, Drawing and Painting. 
Irma Cofren, Design. 
In the third place this is\\the first year in the school’s (Cea) when a 
degree will be granted, the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
In the fourth place there is to be a definite appropriation requested from 
the Legislature for the long promised and much needed new building. 
And finally this is the 50th anniversary year in the life of the school. 
Surely the year is to be filled with interest. 
The evening school also opened auspiciously. This year for the first time 
a fee of $7.50 is charged in all classes without the life model and $10.00 in all 
life classes. There was apparently no diminution in numbers on this account, 
for not only were all classes more than filled the opening night, but a new 
class in Advertising Art brought forth over 60 registrations or twice the 
number permitted in a class. ee ; e 
Thus the evening school is now equal in size to the day school with a 
total registration of considerably more than 600. 
Already the influence of the academic courses is being felt. They have a 
steadying effect on the school as a whole and without doubt the future gradu- 
ate will be a much stronger teacher and artist for the broader course of study 


which he will now receive. 
The real awakening in the good old school should also find a similar 
increased activity among the Alumni, for their support will aid greatly in 


the achievement of this year’s work. 
Royat BarLtey Farnum. 


A LESSON IN HISTORY 
CuHapter. IT] 
(Continued from the May BULLETIN) 

The second year of our school began in September, 1874, with an enroll- 
ment of almost double the number of first year applicants. The enthusiasm of 
faculty and students continued in so marked a degree that it was a constant 
topic of comment, when, in later years, any group of those early students met 


as 


Seconp Home oF THE M.N. A. S. 


together. The happy spirit of unity of interests, shared by teachers and 
scholars, produces a mental atmosphere which invariably assures successful 
results. Added to this there was a feeling of entire confidence in the captain 
of the ship even though the sea upon which it sailed was as yet uncharted. 
Endowed with a rich sense of humor and great natural friendliness, he stood 
at the helm with such commanding certainty regarding the destination, that 
those who worked with him felt the thoroughness and extent of the prepara- 
tion for his captaincy. 

So the almost immediate success achieved by the school was not surpris- 
ing, and as soon as exhibitions of work done by the students were held, they 
received awards. 
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In 1874 the gold medal of the Charitable Mechanics’ Association, and in 
1875 the silver medal of the New England Agricultura] Association were 
awarded to the school for the exhibition of work done by the pupils in their 
regular course of study. 

The Normal Art School had its difficulties to meet and obstacles to over- 
come. It was new, and new things must prove their right to be, especially if 
their existence is a public tax. The instruction given was based on principles 
that could be stated, and consequently could be taught and learned, thereby 
transcending the empiricism of the past. The patronage of the school in- 
creased steadily, numbering 133 pupils the first year, 239 the second and 307 
the third. It had quickly outgrown the narrow quarters of Pemberton Square, 
and was transferred in 1875 to two of the upper stories of the building No. 28 
School Street, which though not fully adapted to needs that could only be met 
by a building designed and fitted for its special purpose, yet was certainly a 
great improvement on its first home. 

The Report of the Massachusetts Board of eae for 1875 states that 
the success of the State Normal Art School has more than justified the hopes 
of its friends, and adds, “The fullest development of the school and its in- 
fluence upon the industries of the State can never be properly tested till the 
school receives pupils into its lowest class as thoroughly prepared for its 
course of study as are the. freshmen who enter the halls of Harvard or Yale, in 
the studies there required.” 

In 1875 a full program of a course of instruction extending through four 
years had been arranged and was put in operation. For the first three years 
a certificate was given by the State authorities at the end of each year to 
pupils who had successfully accomplished the work of that year, and at the 
end of the fourth year, a full diploma, attesting their qualifications to act as 
art masters and art mistresses. 

At the graduating exercises which took place June. 23, 1876, the Hon. 
Alexander H. Rice, then Governor of Massachusetts, awarded the diplomas. 
By this official action the school was given similar standing to that accorded 
to the State University at Cambridge, and other State educational institutions, 
It was the formal recognition by the official action of the highest dignitary 
of the State, of the dignity and value of the institution thus honored, and of 
the system of public education therein inaugurated. 

The year 1876 was one of great importance to the school. The exhibition 
it contributed to the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, composed of works 
done by its pupils, drew upon it the attention of the highest European edu- 
cational experts. These opinions will be quoted in our next chapter. 

May Smiru Dean. 


Owing to the large number of enteriug students, University Extension Courses, 
and many other activities at the School, it has not been possible to arrange 
an October Round Table meeting for supervisors and teachers as was hoped; 
but such a meeting will undoubtedly occur in November, special notice of 
which will be given later. 


THE JUNE RECEPTION 


For the benefit of those who were unable to be present at our last meeting 
in June, we quote from the Secretary’s report as follows: 

“On Wednesday, June 13, the annual reception to the graduating class, 
M. N. A. S. 1923, took place, with the officers of the Alumni Association, 
Mrs. Ray and Mrs. Farnum in the receiving line. 

“An intensely interesting talk by Lieut. Colonel Charles Wellington Fur- 
long on his beautifully colored pictures from his splendid collection of travel! 
slides was a most enjoyable feature of this year’s affair. 

“After the collation the orchestra enticed most of the guests to join in 
the dancing, while both onlookers and participators revelled in the whirl of 
color and lovely evening gowns unil eleven e’clock.” 


ALUMNI NOTES 
Have you heard of the “M. N. A. S. ANNEX”? That is the unassuming 


title applied to one section of Commonwealth Avenue which is fast becoming 
populated with graduates of the Art School. To begin with, Miss Hathaway 
started the settlement and among the latest additions are Rudolph Czufin and 
Mrs. Czufin (née Dorothy Cutting), both of the class of 1922, John Crosman 
(1919) and Mrs. Olive Tougas Crosman (1920), and last but not least, Mr. 
and Mrs. “Cal”. Yes, it happened in June. Let us herewith announce the 
marriage of William J. Calhoun and Miriam Bellew Covill. It all reads just 
like the latest novel. They first met at the Art School, then occurred a long 
separation, but finally, as “Cal” says, “it all culminated in a lovely romance.” 
and now they are living happily ever after. 


In a recent competition for Home Portraits held by the Photo Era Maga- 
zine, Dorothy Bumstead Jarvis (class of 1913) was given honorable mention. 
The successful portrait was a charming study of young Master Angier New- 
comb, son of Luella Ames Newcomb of Brookline, also of the class of 1913. 


Can anyone give us information about the following persons whose 
Bu.ieris have been returned? 


Ralph Knapp Mrs. Francis P. O’Hara 
Mrs. Ruth Bourne Mosely Ethel McKenna 
» Ethel Crosby Blanche Brown 


Margaret Richardson 


Don’t expect the next issue of the ButteTiIn if you have not paid your 
dues. 


The Bartlett residence on Pleasant Street, Arlington, was sold this summer 
to Mr. Hunter, manager of the S. S. Pierce stores, who intends to preserve the 
many attractive features that have made it such a delightful homestead. Miss 
Bartlett with her mother is now living at the home of her sister in-law at 368 
Highland Avenue, Wollaston, Mass. 


We are pleased to learn that Cora Holden, a former graduate of our 
school from the Painting Course, who continued her work by studying at the 
Cleveland School of Art and who is now teaching there, has been commis- 
sioned to paint the mural decoration for the main room of the new Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. This will be a panel 11 x 14 feet and will rep- 
resent “Steel”. Miss Holden completed recently two interesting war memorial 
mural decorations for Goodyear Hall at Akron, Ohio, and since has been 
painting a number of portraits in Cleveland. 

The Editor has received the announcement of the marriage of Caroline M. 
Magner (1913) to Frederick W. Ockest. Their new home will be at 19 Marble 
Hill Avenue, New York City. 


EDITORIALS 


The advantages of one’s first trip abroad are not all contained in the ex- 
periences that occur on the other side. One who contemplates such a trip 
enters while still at home a most delightful fraternity of folks who have been 
and who are enthusiastically ready to share their experiences with the new 
candidate. Quiet people, little known before, now unfold with glowing de- 
scriptions of this country or that and even the chesty individual who is 
always crowing “When I was abroad” has something entertaining to impart. 

Thrilling are the tales, startling are the warnings that pour forth. Advice 
varies, but covers a wide gamut of topics, such as—what to eat and what not 
to eat, what to take as a cure for this or that disease, where to shop, and, of 
course, what churches, museums, and palaces to see, generally leaving one 
with a long list of places not to be missed but with no offsetting one of spots 
that can be omitted. 

Then, too, negotiations commence with the steamship companies, travel 
agencies, and tourist supply stores, providing an endless amount of pleasant 
prospecting, of serious deciding and undeciding. All this helps to while away 
the weeks of waiting before one’s departure. 

What lively gymnastics the imagination goes through, especially in the 
matter of dress! To picture just what one would need for the streets of 
Rome or the mountains of Switzerland is a “stunt” for which there is no 
precedent and counsel can only be taken from one of great experience. Will 
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umbrellas, rubbers, overshoes be needed, or can that much space be used for 
something else? How about evening gowns? How many dinner parties, balls, 
or operas is one likely to encounter in the mysterious realms over yonder? 
The nervous excitement of planning such an outfit is like that of a bride-to-be 


_ preparing her trousseau. 


In similar fashion, there is a continual shower of gifts, things either 
erroneously or correctly considered necessary for the journey, but all ex- 
pressing the kindly sentiments of the givers and the hopes of a safe return. 
(We scent a melancholy foreboding in this repeated hope of a safe return.) 

And then when one surprises them all by returning hale and hearty, what 


an avalanche of questions falls upon the victim’s head! “What did you do?”, 


“What did you see?”, “Were you sea-sick?”, “Did you have money enough®’, 
“Did you see the Crown Prince?”, and so on till you wonder where to begin. 
You thought you had covered everything in those letters home and the dozens 
of post-cards that you sent, but somehow some things were forgotten. 

It is amazing, too, how far those letters traveled. Apparently the momen- 
tum created by speeding over so great a distance, just naturally kept them 
going so that when they reached their destination, they stopped only long 
enough to be opened there and then they took a little travel tour all their 
own; and now the most unexpected people greet you with a cordial “I enjoyed 

eel eee 


reading your letters so much,” and you wonder just which part of which one 
they are remembering. 

Now it is your turn to become the dispenser of official information, an 
authority on political situations and latest styles, an endorser of climates and 
customs, and in general, lecturer-in-chief to the unfortunate uninitiated. 


The Editor is aware of the fact that many others besides herself had the 
pleasure of a trip abroad this summer. Wouldn’t it be fun if through the 
BULLETIN we could pool some of our experiences and perhaps encourage some 
new spirits to join the fraternity of those who have been? Don’t wait to be 
asked individually. Write now. 


How much thinking for himself does an art school student do? Here is, 
at least, a frank statement of ideas, written by a student now in the school 
at the solicitation of one of the instructors who wished to know the pupil’s 
point of view in regard to possible improvements in the course that was being 
given: ; 
“At our school, during the first two years there is little to stimulate the 
imagination.- Practically all that we do is to put down on paper or canvas 
the things that are put before us. Those that have imagination, forget how’ 
to use it. Many, I think, in the Sophomore class could have made more in- 
teresting pictures two years ago than they can now. The pictures may have 
been crude in drawing then, but they expressed ideas. I prefer good ideas to 
good drawing. Drawing, in my opinion, is only a means to an end. Now, 
I think the ideal course would be one that developed together both drawing 
and imagination. 

“Couldn’t some of the lessons be gone over more quickly and the time 
saved be spent on practical problems? By practical problems, I mean prob- 
lems like the one you gave us the last day and like the certificate drawing. 
That certificate drawing called for everything we have had since we started 
here, and there was unlimited chance for imagination. A problem like that, 
perhaps a little more simple, every little while during the year would make us 
appreciate more the knowledge being acquired in all of the courses. More 
important though. we would gain in creative ability.” — 

Might not these criticisms apply elsewhere, in high school or grammar 
school work? 


EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE CHILDREN’S WORK. 


The other day we went into the Boston Art Club to see the exhibition of 
drawings by Japanese school children. 
The first glimpse was quite startling. I-do not think that I had any very 
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definite idea in my mind as to what I expected to see but I am quite sure 
that it was not such a dazzling array of color. The drawings on the left 
were done by children in the first grade and the work of the other grades 
followed in order. 

There were the usual fruit and flower groups, figures, landscapes, and the 
most intriguing ducks; but the ones that held the attention longest and 
deepest were those illustrating the old Japanese legends. They really were 
unbelievably fascinating. 

The Japanese student who explained the work to us said that a few years 
ago Japan had asked the United States to send her an exhibition of drawings 
done by American school children. Boston was the first to do this and in 
order to show her appreciation and thanks Japan has sent this, her first big 
showing of children’s drawings to us. 

These drawings were tremendously interesting and in some cases quite 
remarkable. The perspective in the stairways was enough to fill the heart of 
a high school drawing teacher here in America with joy. The imaginative 
quality was very marked and the color rich and unusual. 

The disappointing part was the American influence which showed all too 
clearly. Japanese art is so satisfying that it seems too bad to have it changed 
in any way. 

The student explained this by saying that the Japanese method of working 
is much more difficult and harder to explain to children than ours. 

We hope though, that as these clever children grow older, they will forget 
what they have learned from us and become really Japanese artists. 


Oc TaH, 


SATURDAY MORNING CLASSES 


The success of the Saturday Morning Classes held at the Normal Art 
School last year under the direction of the Alumni Association warranted the 
forming of similar groups for the coming year. A much earlier start has been 
made, the classes commencing on October 6 with the same efficient trio of 
instructors, Miss Flora Enwright in Design, Mrs. Alma Greco Stroncer in Arts 
and Crafts and Pottery, and Mr. William B. Hazelton in Painting. There is 
the possibility of a group being formed to work from the nude or Portrait 
Model if enough applications are received. While registration is not confined 
to members of the Alumni Association, they will be given preference if it is 
found necessary to limit the size of the sections. Until such restrictions are 
made, applications will be received at the school on Saturday mornings or 
by William B. Hazelton, 60 Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. Bowdoin 
2669-W. 
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The House Beautiful finds it worth while to hold an annual competition 
for original cover designs. Those of us who saw the interesting exhibit of the 
results of last year’s contest, which were shown at the Boston Public Library, 
can endorse their action. Some of us can go farther; we can submit. The 
first prize is $500, the second $250, and there are several Honorable Mentions. 
Designs must be received on or before February 9, 1924. Address all inquiries 
to Competition Committee, The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


In response to a request from the Editor for a special message for the 
Class of 1923, came the following letter from Richard E. Bailey, who was 
President of the Student Association last year: 

“It is indeed a privilege to be given the opportunity to say something to 
the members of my class through the ALUMNI BULLETIN. 

“The few short months since June have undoubtedly brought many 
changes to all of us and we are scattered in many instances far apart. How- 
ever, there is a bond that holds us together and that distance can not break. 
That bond is the one of love we all hold for good old M. N. A. S. Normal 
Art is not merely an institution of learning. It is more than that; it is a 
friend that means more to us each succeeding year. This may seem truer to 
us now that we are away and may look back to all the school has meant. 
We find that it not only gave us knowledge, but many happy times and en- 
joyable friendships. ‘The hues of the opal, the light of the diamond, are not 
to be seen if the eye is too close’; so we, in thinking back, may be more 
appreciative. 

“Let us express that appreciation; and may we not do it to a degree by 
being loyal and helpful to our Alumni Association? May we carry the spirit 
of the Student Association on into our Alumni and so give it our interest and 
support always.” 

Ricuarp E. Batvey. 


And this one from Ruth C. Knowles, president of the Class of 1923: 

“A year ago at this time we were just through swapping stories and were 
getting down to business in earnest. This year a good many of us are getting 
down to business alone and are beginning to feel that we are now Alumni in 
earnest. 

I had always pictured a college alumnus as a tottering individual who could 
be depended upon to say ‘Well, I lost track of he years ago. I wonder what- 
ever became of him.’ 

We’re a long way from there yet, so let’s keep up the same interest we had 
during our four years together, and keep in touch with each other through the 
Alumni Association.” 
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To each Member of the 
Massachusetts Normal 
Art School Alumni 
Association:— 

We, the Student 
Body of the School, so- 
licit your subscription 
to our School Paper 


When you lay down your palette i HE 


draw a line that leads you to the 
Brunswick Shoppe where delicious 


things to eat will be yours—or if AR ' 
you would dine and dance, the 
Brunswick Egyptian Room with | 


Leo Reisman’s celebrated orches- | 
tra will give you as wonderful atime M 


as would Greenwich Village itself. 


The B ; We want your cordial 
e runswick interest in our paper. 
Boylston St. at Clarendon | It will keep you well 
| GI | - informed about our ac- 
e Lenox tivities of all kinds, and 
it will bring to you some 
of the interest and spirit of enthusiasm which we 
have in our work, which is the same work you are 
now carrying on outside. It will also have school 
news, and short articles which you may like to read. 
Why not make the subscription list from the 
Alumni Association 100 per cent. We would be 
delighted. We need your support and above all 
your pleasant, lively interest. Please order at once 
and send a check or Post Office Order for $1.50 
to The Art Gum, Mass. Normal Art School, New- 


bury and Exeter Streets, Boston, Mass. 
fi, | Wes 


Boylston St. at. Exeter 


The Class of 1923 has reported as follows:— see. : 
(Let us know of other placements.) 

Anthony, Hale—Supervisor of Art, Newbury, Mass. 

Barker, Gertrude—Supervisor of Art, Milton, Mass. 

Beuttel, Edith—Designer, Attleboro. 

Grady, Mildred—Teacher of Art, Junior High School, Lynn, Mass. 

Hallisey, Eileen—Teacher of Art, Normal School, Truro, N. S. 

Hunter, Marion—Supervisor of Art, Ludlow, Mass. 

Hopkins, Shirley—Supervisor of Art, Hamilton, Wenham, Topsfield, Lynnfield, 
Mass. 

McGaw, Frances—Teacher, Mt. Ida School, Newton, Mass. 

Shaw, Olive—Supervisor, Millbury and Oxford, Mass. 

Thompson, Frances—Teacher, Normal School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Walsh, Catherine—Teacher, High School, Quincy, Mass. 

Wilder, Margaret—Supervisor, Gardiner, Mass. 

Weller, Dorothy——-Supervisor of Art, South Hadley, Mass. 

Wetherbee, Louise—Teacher, Normal School, Gorham, Me. 

Nason, Bernice—At home. , 

Gertrude Barker Dorothy Weller 

Marion Hunter Frances McGaw 

Taught in different Summer Camps. 

Richard Bailey—Teacher of Art, Providence Technical High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Studio, 194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Extracts from letters received by Miss Whittier, 
Neshobe Camps, South Fairlee, Vt. 
“The assistant to the hiking master is a life sized job! Have gained 12 
pounds.”—Frances McGaw. 


“This is my second week of school work and I do love it. There are 350 
students in the Gorham Normal School. Gorham is one fine spot.”—Louise 
W etherbee. 


“My father has just given me a 1923 Chevrolet Coupé to help me in 
getting from school to school. The school department will allow me trans- 
portation expenses in addition to my salary that will go to the car.”—Olive 
Shaw. 


“I have had a very strenuous but successful summer.”’—Frances Thompson, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


“IT have lost about five pounds, but don’t know how I did it. I am glad 

I did. I interviewed several superintendents about positions but guess I am © 
too small to suit them.”—Shirley Hopkins. 
| —l4— 


COMPARISONS 


are necessary to determine the relative 

merit of materials. Why not take a few minutes oc- 
casionally to find out, by comparative tests, whether 
you are using the most satisfactory kinds of material. 
You will find that the Prang products of the 
American Crayon Company compare favorably with 
other brands of similar type and you owe it to yourself 


to get THE BEST THERE IS! 
WILLIAM J. CALHOUN, M.N. A. S., 4272 


at the office of 


RYAN & BUKER, INCORPORATED 


15 BRATTLE STREET, . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


distributors of 
Prang Crayonex 


(wax crayon) Rasy a relief paint 
Prang Crayograph Prang Petroma 


(pressed crayon)  Ghe“Old Faithful” cement coloring 


Prang colored pencils 
Prang Pastello 
Prang Reliefo 


Prang water colors 
Prang tempera 


products of the 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
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“I have accepted a position in Newbury or West Newbury. This includes 
Merrimac and Salisbury. I have Groveland under another superintendent. 
I have only four days’ work. The worst is the travelling. I bought a Ford 
coupé from a teacher. I had my outlines all ready to begin the 10th, and 
I couldn’t believe it was I.”—Hale Anthony. 


“The open season for Normal Students in Nova ‘Scotia will soon be on. 
I can not object since at the end of the closed season I am the proud pos- 
sessor of a right good tan, excellent health and—of this last I am not so 
proud—some fifty or so water colors more estimable for their numbe and va- 
riey than anything else; in fact my willing critics admit, like Mr. Major, that 
they ‘prefer the nature.’ ”—-Kileen Hallisey, Clam Harbor, N. S. 


And this letter comes from Helen Kelley (1920), now Mrs. Denby Hird 
of Shanghai, China: 

“May the spirit of my dead grandfather haunt me forever if another day 
come and I have not written my thoughts tc you. Meaning a la Chinese that 
I am writing to you a long overdue letter. You know me of old but suddenly 
I am doing all those things which were left undone in the past. 

“Mornings are merely lucrative—tutoring a young American for high school 
entrance exams; but after tiffin, life begins. Two afternoons a week I take a 
French lesson and three I take Japanese painting. It is fascinating! But the 
worst of it is that I can take only two months in all. My teacher is the 
uncle of one of my school girls and is here from Japan for only that length 
of time. He is making panels to sell and refuses to charge for my lessons. 
I go to him and leave my foreign customs with my shoes at the door, for 
I work squatting on the floor. After the lesson we have tea on a little low 
table. He knows no English except ‘very good’ and my Japanese extends to 
‘Sayou ara’ (goodbye) and ‘adinyato’ (thank you); but we are beginning to 
understand each other and he says I am doing well. I know it is going to do 
me a world of good for everything is so finished. 

“We are planning now to study about four months in Paris. Our reserva- 
tions are booked for March 1924. We will travel first in Spain and Italy, 
then study in Paris, arriving home in August. Shanghai is a place where it 
is possible to become rich in money but poor in soul.” 


ART’S MEANING 


To me Art is made manifest when Beauty enters into being. It is ex- 
pressed in any production which involves the highest spiritual development of 
mankind. It is produced under the guidance of man’s noblest instincts. Art 
is that quality found in any work which, when stripped of all else, remains a 
constant source of uplifting inspiration. Art is Beauty become real; it is the 
soul emancipated through creation. 
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BRADLEY QUALITY 
ART PRODUCTS 


Massachusetts Normal Art School men are the 
recognized leaders in the Industrial Art field. We take 
this opportunity of bringing to your attention the fact 


that we publish many of the works by 


DILLAWAY BRIGHAM 
_ WHITNEY FRANK 
RIED DANIELS 
NEWCOMB SCRIBNER 
KETCHUM JACOBS 
CARLSON 


Bradley's Quality products are considered “National” 
standards. 

Bradley’s Tonal Tempora Colors, Gesso, Art 
Enamels, School Water Colors, Moldolith and Crayons, 


each a leader in its field. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Art may therefore be expressed in the humblest implement of man as 
well as in the most lordly decoration. The weaver at his loom, the potter at 
his wheel, the smithy at his forge, and the carpenter at his bench, may have 
an equal share in its production with the sculptor, the painter, the architect, 
and the musician. So Art may be found at any time, in any place; it may 
reveal itself in small things as well as in great things, and in its revelation it 


will lift up all who come in contact with it. 
Roya BatLtey Farnum. 


ART COLONIES WE HAVE MET 


CHAPTER [| 
One of the graduates of the M. N. A. S., Mr. Frank Allen, of Pratt In- 


stitute, recognizing the advantages Boothbay Harbor, Maine, offers to the 
artist, induced Mr. Henry B. Snell, N. A., of New York, to join him in open- 
ing a summer painting class. 

This year a course in book and magazine illustration has been added with 
Mr. Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock as instructor. The success of the school seems 
assured since there was an enrollment of about seventy-five students. Of 
these four were M. N. A. S. graduates, Miss Dalrymple, Miss Ethel N. Pope, 
Miss Laura Cook and Miss Perkins. Most of the students were from Brooklyn, 
New York City, Philadelphia and the West. 

The Boothbay Studios, as the class headquarters are called, are a group 
of picturesque buildings on a wharf commanding an extensive view of the 
harbor and town. Back of them the Spruce Point woods begin and a short 
walk takes one past a fresh water pond to beautiful Liniken Bay and the 
Indian Trail. A large room upstairs in the left hand building is arranged as 
studio, lecture hall and general meeting place for all class affairs. Down- 
stairs is the studio for the class in illustration. 

Across the wharf is a smaller building. The Tarpot, a tearoom and gift 
shop, was opened this summer. It was run by Mrs. Frank Allen with the 
help of one of the students. Needless to say, Mrs. Allen makes as charming 
a hostess in the tearoom as she does at her student teas in her home on Spruce 
Point or at some of the charade or costume parties in the Studio. ; 

The class assembles at nine o’clock and the program for the day is 
announced. Outdoor criticism is given Mondays and Wednesdays, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays one may paint outdoors from the model, and on Friday morn- 
ings each student is expected to submit two studies for general criticism, 
which takes place in the studio. Rainy days one works from the model or 
still life. Sometimes Mr. Snell paints for the class or gives a talk, on com- 
position or color. — 

An exhibition of class work is hung in the Studio and the variety of 
subjects and handling is one of the interesting features. | 


Be. L. MAKEPEACE, INC. 


Drafting Material 
Surveying Instruments 
Artists’ Supplies Slide Rules 


Everything for the Student or Professional 


394 BOYLSTON STREET 
387 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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To Normal Art Alumni 


Plan a trip now to our most extensive display and stock of 
artist and art student supplies. 


Artists’ Stands Drawing Boards 
Artists’ Sketching Stools Tee Squares 
Artists’ Air Brushes Slide Rules 
Artists’ Oil and Water Colors Drawing Sets 
Artists’ Easels Tracing Paper and Cloth 
Artists) Smocks Colored Pencils 


New England Headquarters since 1886 
for Artist and Art Student 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 


42 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON, . MASS. 
Just off Washington Street 


A group of Mr. Snell’s former pupils has opened studios in Boothbay ’ 
Harbor,—an indication that to attend the Snell Painting Class once means 
that you will want to go again. a 
ErHet N. Pope. 


SOME WRITINGS WORTH READING 
Reviewed by Raymonp A. Porter 
New Lights on the Past in Egypt. By Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie. Yale 
Review, October 1923. ; 
The significance of the various finds in Egypt during the last twenty 
years, analyzed by the veteran Egyptologist. 


Art and the Industrial Problem. By Gerrit A. Beneker. Scribner’s 
Magazine, September 1923. 

An interesting narrative by the artist, of the painting of his portraits of 
American workingmen. 


The Work of an American Orientalist. By George Ellery Hale. Scribner’s 
Magazine, October 1923. 

An appreciation of the work of James Henry Breastead in reconstructing 
the story of the Ancient World. 


The Eighteen Nineties. A review of Art and Ideas at the close of the 
nineteenth century. By Holbrook Jackson. Alfred Knopf Co. 

A reprint of the work first published in 1913. Perhaps the chief pleasure 
in this work just now is that the battle between heterodoxy and orthodoxy, 
waged by Oscar Wilde, Frances Thompson, Rudyard Kipling, Aubrey Beardsley 
and others, is so well placed in perspective that it can be compared with the 
battle being waged by the modern anarchists, and some new standards be 
found or old ones retained. 


FROST & ADAMS CoO. 


ARE ALWAYS KEEN TO SERVE YOU 
AT EIEHERS OF SGAEIR 


TWO VERY ACCESSIBLE SHOPS 
591 BOYLSTON STREET, (Copley Square) 
or 27 ARCH STREET 


(Between Washington and Devonshire Sts., near Milk St.) 
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R. F. McGREGOR & CO. Old Frames Regilded 


"FINE PICTURE FRAMES Old Paintings Restored 
Oil and Water Color Frames a and Varnished 
Specialty 33 BROMFIELD STREET 
Telephone Dewey 3553-J BOSTON 
ae ae 


BOSTON EXHIBITIONS 


BOSTON ART CLUB, Dartmouth and Newbury Sts., Dartmouth St. entrance. 
Galleries open every day but Sunday from 11 till 5. 
Members’ Exhibition. 
November 1 to December 1. Windows and Designs for Stained Glass, by 
Charles J. Connick. 


DOLL AND RICHARDS, 71 Newbury Street. 
October 24 to November 6. Marine paintings by Charles R. Patterson. 


COPLEY GALLERY, 103 Newbury Street. 
October Exhibition. Portraits by Copley and Hassom. 


THE CASSON GALLERIES, Copley Square. 
October 1 to November 5. Paintings by American Artists—Symons, C. F. 


Ryder, Henri Volk, Warren Eaton, Charles Davis, Redfield, Frederick 
Waugh, Volkert. 


THE GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS, 162 Newbury Street. 
October 15. In the new gallery, 2d floor. Exhibition of etchings by mem- 
bers of the Guild. 
October 15 to 27. Paintings by H. Dudley Murphy. 
October 27 to November 10. Sculpture by Bashka Paeff, M. N. A. S., 1912. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 9-A Ashburton Place. 
October. Exhibition and sale of fine old engraved portraits, by the Master 
Engravers of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 9 Park Street. 
October 11 to 17. Block Prints by Harold Haven Brown, M. N. A. S., 1892. 
October 18 to 24. Flowers painted and modelled in Fabric by Mrs. Charles 
M. Greene. 
October 25 to 31. Handweavings by Weavers’ Guild. 


BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 270 Boylston Street. | 
On exhibition through October. Under-sea Oils and Water-colors and paint- 
ings of Nassau, B. I., by Harry Hoffman. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1923—24 


President, HARoLD Haven Brown, 449 Commercial St., Provincetown 
Vice President, ANNA M. Hatuaway, 1409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Secretary, May Durr, 5 Dexter Row, Charlestown 

Assistant Secretary, Maritta Ryper, 2940 Washington St., Roxbury 
Treasurer, Witt1am J. Epwarps, 30 Beltran St., Malden 

Assistant Treasurer, GerTRUDE F. BARKER, 26 Cambria St., Somerville 


Executive Committee 


For one year—MarjoriE Dopp, EvizABEtrH BURNHAM HarrsHorn, Dorotruy 
C. Knicut, Erne: N. Pope, Witrrep O. THONER 


For two years—ELEANOR Mutcany, THERON Cain, Cart HERBERT ADams, 
Joun Atcotr, Frep W. NicHots. 
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4. ALLEN CROSBY 
PRINTER 
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"The Nota Art Forster” 


To hen sung to Ae music of “Moming Invitation,” by George A. ‘Veazie 


Published by Oliver Ditson (No. 4210) 


Hail! Hail! Hail! The Normal Art forever! 

Crowned through years with loyalty’s endeavor, 

‘Cheer! Cheer!. Cheer! From Thee we. Would, not sever! . 
‘Hail! Hail! Hail! Each passing ‘year. eae Lara 


To our aad a Sean Thou ¢ art bringing, Cue 
All Thy clear traditions now are ringing, — * 
Messengers of taste and beauty winging, — 
Parent School, we speed: de® on ee way; 
Hail! Hail! Hail! etc. aS rs ia oe. 
a SE SENS ae ween igs Ceaaetce 
Prom the time of seaclieet iGaddaion’ © ee SPA Ce Soe deeb ck 
- Thou hast been a welcome habitation, Pee eit 
‘Filling all with lofty inspiration, ee S eats 
Distant schools send greetings back today. 3 | 
Hail! Hail! Hail! etc. 2 bes 


eee Thy ion aa its kk pattern ‘gleaming, 

With fair names and honor it is teeming, 
Life with Thee becomes of richer meaning, 

Loyal hearts pay tribute here today, Big Ts ty ee 
“Hail! Hail! Hail! GRC, ges ie coe buh ee 


"White the panne on 1 Thy awe adhe: gpa ee tag 
Blue the seal of constancy abiding, = = 
Strong the arm whatever may betide Thee, ese 
- Normal Art, we speed Thee on are way. AE eer ee te 
Hail! Hail! ‘Hail! ClO ie Ben. = 
Ss EMMA Asanaxo Horxins (M. N. e. S. 89). 
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NORMAL ART SCHOOL’S 50TH BIRTHDAY 


On the sixth of this month, just half a century had taken flight since 
the doors of our Alma Mater were opened to our first aspiring pupils, not the 
familiar oaken doors that swing and creak on heavy hinges today, but even 
more venerable ones, the doors of the old Pemberton Square School, which 
like most of the pupils who passed through them have long since ceased 
their labors. 

It would have been inspiring, had such an achievement been possible. 
to have had on this occasion a roll-call of the hundreds, yea the thousands 
who have in times past been members of this school, and to have heard, from 
the most humble to the most illustrious, the tales of student days and what 
that early training came to mean in later life. 

In lieu of this, two plans have been devised —one of these, a simple, 
homey birthday celebration which was held on the morning of the anni- 
versary day, at which all the pupils and the teachers of the School were 
present and which is herewith reported for the benefit of the Alumni; and 
the other, a larger and more extensive celebration (we hope) which will 
come at the close of this fiftieth year in June, at which time we expect with 
confidence to be able to announce the appropriation by the State of sufficient 
funds for our new building. As to the form which this second celebration 
shall take, we welcome suggestions from all. With six months in which to 
plan and make preparations, we should succeed in realizing something well 
worth while. 

The program opened on November 6 with music by the School Orchestra 
and general singing by the pupils, accompanied on the outside by the rattle 
of ash cans and the honking of automobile horns, sounds which were espe- 
cially insistent during the most impressive moments in the speeches which 
followed. In gold letters the dates 1873-1923 were displayed, together with 
the portrait of Walter Smith, the State and National flags, and that of Eng- 
land also. 

Mrs. May Smith Dean, Class of 1883, spoke on “The Life of Walter 
Smith,” telling particularly of her father’s boyhood days in England, of his 


experiences as a teacher, and organizer, and of his earnest work in laying 
the foundations of the Normal Art School. Mr. Henry H. Kendall, father 
of Mr. Albert Kendall, present instructor in Architectural Drafting at the 
School, gave reminiscences of his years as a student and teacher and men- 
tioned with feeling the help and inspiration given by Miss Hoyt, Mr. Smith, 
and Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Anson K. Cross read a significant paper, the substance 
of which will be given in the December Buttetin. Mr. Andrew told of some 
of the difficulties and hardships that had to be met by students of the early 
days and laid stress on the value of the friendships formed at that time. He 
even went so far as to tell of one of the pranks his “gang” played on the 
janitor, who discovered what he thought to be another broken window, re- 
ported it to Mr. Bartlett, and returned unable to find the window in question, 
ali because the crack had been made by means of a little paint and could 
therefore be easily removed at the proper moment. Mr. Hamilton spoke 
briefly, recalling associations with the teachers and students of former times. 
Mr. Farnum read a list of the 24 Certificate Drawings required in Class A 
which fairly made the freshmen gasp. Several interesting letters had heen 
received and were read, among them those which follow. The iast word of 
all was given by Cecelia Hawley, president of this year’s Student Council, 
who hailed not the Normal Art School of 50 years ago, or the Normal Art 
of 50 years hence, but the “Normal Art forever.” 


Dear fellow-students of the Mass. Normal Art School, both past and present—— 

It is rumored that I was the first student who entered the Normal Art 
School at its opening in Pemberton Square. However that may be, I am 
sure I was among the very first. On the day appointed, through an adver- 
tisement or notice in the newspaper that on a certain day candidates might 
present themselves for examination, I responded. After an anxious waiting, 
the good news came that I had been admitted to the School and I was too 
happy for words; and for all I learned in that school and for all the friend- 
ships formed and cherished to this day, I can never fully express my grati- 
tude. 

We worked under trying conditions, but it did not diminish our interest. 
You think that in this building you are crowded but you should have seen 
how it was with us. A visitor calling one day for a friend, noticed with 
astonishment that when the student’s name was announced, that each one in 
the classroom arose to his feet. The visitor declared that he had never before 
seen so polite a school, not realizing that the apparent display of deference 
was an act of necessity. 

We were a friendly body of students and endured all inconvenience in a 
cheerful spirit. We were not all young people; many had been for years 
teachers of Art in the Public School but who felt the need of the training 
that never before had been available. 
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Prof. Walter Smith who was secured through the efforts of Mr. C. C. 
Perkins, an art patron and connoisseur, revolutionized Art in this country 
and gave an impetus to its study that is still being felt. Prof. Smith was 
a wonderful organizer and a great teacher. Once: when walking through the 
classroom giving a word of criticism to each, he paused before the figure of 
Hercules that I was drawing from the flat copy and made this helpful remark: 
“You have overfed him.” It was all he said, but it was enough and enabled 
me to see at once the fault in my drawing. 

Life was a serious matter in those days and full of wonderful revelations. 


Untiringly we worked at crayon point under Prof. Bartlett’s instruction, who 


also gave us lectures in Historic Ornament. We had a faithful body of 
teachers whose patience was untiring. With the crowded rooms in Pemberton 
Square, the heat was sometimes extreme, whereupon we would beseech the 
colored janitor (whose name, I believe, was Tom) to please be more mod- 
erate with the fuel. His reply was, “I gits my orders from de City Hall, and 
if dey tells me to burn twenty tons of coal, I’se gwine to burn ’em.” It is 
strange to relate that he died that winter of pneumonia. 

The School became so crowded that a change of location was absolutely 
necessary and we moved to 28 School Street, to a building owned by a Uni- 
versalist Society of which Dr. A. A.- Miner was pastor. Here we had more 
room, but the classes were scattered over the building and in reaching them 
we were obliged to use a public elevator as there were other occupants of 
the building besides the School. There were many objectionable features 
connected with this location and the place was not adapted to the needs of 
the School. Prof. Smith appealed to Dr. Miner, but did not find the response 
he expected. Notwithstanding the opposition, Prof. Smith was successful 
in securing for us the use of the “Deacon House” on Washington Street at 
the South End. Here we had the building to ourselves, and the School grew 
and had all the classes in full operation. 

We think of Prof. Smith with gratitude and fondly cherish his memory. 
He was a friend. What more can be said of a teacher? You who never 
knew him are reaping the rewards of his untiring efforts to establish a cor- 
rect study and appreciation of Art in America. You never can know how 
much you owe to this faithful man. It is most fitting that a memorial in 
some suitable form should be made to his memory. 


Cyntuia E. Horus ANpREw. 
1798 Beacon Street, 


Brookline, Mass. 


“Here’s to the Mother of us all! There’s hardly an art school in the 
United States that is not the child or the grandchild or the godchild of our 
Alma Mater. There’s hardly an art teacher whose training and present posi- 
tion are not due, directly or indirectly, to the influence of the Massachusetts 
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Normal Art School. The founding of the School initiated a new era in 
America. Its first Principal made drawing a part of the program in public 
schools, and gave us the first text books in art instruction. All publishers of 
drawing books owe him a debt they can never pay. Its graduates have been 
veritable missionaries of art, carrying everywhere sane and wholesome ideals. 
and influencing not only public instruction but every industry whose products 
have elements of beauty. 

Here’s to our Alma Mater, who at fifty is fairer and finer than at twenty- 
five. A little plumper, of course,—and it’s becoming;—but she will have to 
have some new clothes! And the sooner she gets them the better. 

Here’s to the Massachusetts Normal Art School. Drink to her from cups 


filled at the fountain of eternal youth. 
Henry Turner BaltLey, ’86. 


The Cleveland School of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio.” 


“To recall the founding of the Normal Art School or its earliest quarters 
is going back a good deal farther than I can remember. Some of my first in- 
struction in drawing, however, was gained in the Malden Evening Drawing 
School from instructors who were still students in the early days of the Nor- 
mal Art and who seemed to carry a magic air on that account. Later, during 


-my high school years I took private instruction from another Normal Art 


man, went sketching with him and watched with awe the production of many 
a “certificate sheet.” 

This teacher invited me to his graduating exercises, which were held in 
the “Deacon House,” an old dignified mansion of the Deacon family. I recall 
the various rooms filled with the usual inevitable fittings of an art school, but 
carrying still the air of an aristocratic residence in its whole lay-out and in 
the many marks of decoration on walls, ceilings, and fixtures. One had to 
pronounce it Deacon and not Deacon, an important distinction. 

My teacher of the evening drawing school, now a well known landscape 
painter, gave a graduating demonstration by painting an oil still-life before 
the audience, and my other teacher modelled something in clay. There were 
papers read and then Mr. Bartlett with vigor and fervor addressed the school. 
and especially the graduating class, warning them against gross commercialism 
in art and on the need of high ideals. 

Sometime after this, I entered the Lowell School of Design, an old Boston 
school specializing in the training of designers for wall papers, carpets, cre- 
tonnes and the like. Here a year was passed, apparently on the wrong 
scent. Some sterling friendships were formed, however, and as spring came. 
two schoolmates accompanied me one noon hour to the Normal Art School. 
where we asked Mr. Bartlett’s permission to look over the School. 

The new building had been but recently opened and was indeed an ar- 
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chitectural masterpiece and compared to the old Deacon House a paradise 
af beauty, convenience and inspiration. Mr. Bartlett with unbounded enthusi- 
asm welcomed us and personally showed off everything in the school from the 
roof to basement. After a two-hour visit we returned to our other school at 
three instead of one o’clock (a veritoble crime there), to be lectured before 
the whole school for our truancy and disloyalty. More than ever did this 
convince me that my path led through the Normal Art School, and there | 
and my two friends came the following September for four years. 

To describe the routine of the school in those days would be futile and 
tedious. To recall certain difficulties between then and now may be of in- 
terest, however. There were then no subways, no elevateds, nor even electric 
cars, and needless to say, no automobiles. In pleasant weather it was a brisk 
and inspiring walk along Boylston Street, still largely residential, through the 
Public Garden and Common and thence to the Boston and Maine station. 
Back and forth daily, a half hour each way if you stepped lively. 

On stormy days there were the horse-cars which began to block as they 
approached Tremont Street. This was double-tracked and jammed with traffic. 
In a snow it was snail’s pace to Park Street Church, where several lines of 
cars started beside the cemetery and where the sidewalk jam equalled that 
of the Subway station below today. 

The Public Library used to be on Boylston Street opposite the end of 
the Common, where the Colonial Theatre now is, and its little back art room: 
a sort of inner shrine was often packed to suffocation with art students cram- 
ming up on ornament or other lines over the hot gas burners. Shortly after- 
wards the present library was commenced and it seemed as though a thousand 
pile drivers worked on its underpinning for a year before the superstructure 
began to appear. 

Then there was the old Art Museum where the Copley Plaza Hotel now 
stands, so near that we could drop in easily for a quarter-hour or an after- 
noon. We drew in all the galleries and our friends in its art school let us in 
to the afternoon costume sketch classes. Then further down, over the bridge 
on Dartmouth Street, now replaced by the Back Bay station, was the Cowles 
Art School, where several of us later spent a period in life and portrait 
study. 

These and a flood of other memories are inevitable in connection with 
this fiftieth anniversary. Many personal references could be included did time 
or space permit. They are enough, however, to give a touch of local color 
to the background for the present day picture; to call up a vision of the 
old building when it was fresh, new and wonderful and its buoyant prin- 
cipal, and to throw on the mental screen some old films. 


: Harotp Haven Brown. 
Provincetown, Mass. 


“I did not realize until reckoning dates that our ‘pioneer’ in Industrial 
Art was at the half century mark. Like us mortals who were students in 
the earlier day, she has had her ‘illnesses’ in growth, but unlike us is destined 
to grow stronger as the years roll by. 

I am delighted to hear that the question of an adequate housing is before 
the Legislature. We who are in the producing field know from our contact 
with the public the dire need there is for a wider sense of the word beauty 
and its tremendous usefulness in the ordinary life. I see the tide rapidly mov- 
ing, however, in the right direction with accellerated impetus and any Art 
Institution that is to measure up to the needs that are already in sight must 
grow and keep growing. 

I congratulate you on the success you are already having in this direction 
and particularly on the insistence on the student part of a decent education. 
So long as the ‘art man’ is looked on as ‘queer’ or one-sided, confidence in his 
common sense and also his influence is lessened. . 

With best wishes to the Alma Mater and to you, my dear Mr. Farnum, 
in whose hands her coming future is fortunately placed, I am 

Ever yours, 
Hermon A. MacNetr. 
College Point, New York.” 


LATEST NEWS ON ART SCHOOL BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


Tentative plans have been finally approved, bids received, and the fol- 
lewing letter sent to the Commissioner on Administration and Finance: 

“In 1915, The Commonwealth purchased a tract of land of approximately 
twenty acres in the Brighton district of Boston, bounded by Commonwealth 
Avenue and Washington and Warren Streets, at a total cost of $223,334.00, 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a new plant for the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, now located at Newbury and Exeter Streets, Boston. 

In 1916, plans and specifications for new buildings were prepared for 
transmittal to the General Court. Owing to developments incident to the 
World War, further action was postponed. 

“For some years, there has been a rapidly increasing demand for the 
training by the Massachusetts Normal Art School of art teachers for the 
public schools and designers for the industries in Massachusetts. It was 
necessary this year to turn away a considerable number of qualified appli- 
cants, owing to the inadequacy of the present quarters. 

With a day and evening school enrollment of approximately seven hun- 
dred, the present building is inadequate and unsuitable for instructional 
purposes. It is now necessary to hold classes in poorly lighted rooms, and 
frequently to have classes reciting in the same room. 
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Owing to age, location, and arrangement of the present building, it is 
not possible to provide proper lighting and sufficient heating. The building 
cannot much longer be used without a considerable outlay for the making of 
several major improvements. The roof, heating plant, and wiring are in need 
of a thorough overhauling. 

The Department is submitting herewith preliminary plans and specifica- 
tions for a proposed school building and heating plant at an approximate 
“cost of $950,000.” 

Following the approval of the letter by the Commission on Administra- 
tion and Finance it must be approved by the Governor, following which it 
goes into the hands of the Ways and Means Committee. During this time it 
should secure as many friends and as much backing as possible. No one 
knows the situation better than every member of the Alumni—the needs of 
the school and the opportunities for the future. Interest your Senator and 
Representative in every possible way. 


THE PLACE OF THE NORMAL ART SCHOOL 


By Payson Smitru, State Commissioner of Education 


The Massachusetts Normal Art School occupies a unique position not 
only in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts but in the entire nation. It is 
the only institution supported and directed by the public for the purpose of 
training teachers of art in the public schools and for the purpose of serving 
those numerous industries that have an art interest. More than ninety per 
cent of the teachers and supervisors of art in the public schools are graduates 
of this institution. It is constantly filling important positions both in edu- 
cation and in the field of industrial arts. The School has served as the goal 
for boys and girls who have in the elementary and secondary schools shown 
artistic talent. Its establishment was in itself an evidence of the recognition 
by the state of the importance of art in the development of the industries 
of the Commonwealth. As industries develop, it is found that art plays an 
increasingly larger part. The industries of this state serving as they do a 
high level of demand call increasingly for persons trained in art. The record 
of the School has been one of constant progress. It has kept pace with the 
expanding requirements of the field which it is its special province to serve. 

There are large possibilities for the future development of this institu- 
tion. With the rapid development of the industries of the state, there is 
certain to come an increasing demand for those forms of education that in- 
volve the utilization of the principles of art. In hand with this development 
must go likewise a training of the people to a finer appreciation of art. As 
an educational institution, the School must in the future even more than in 
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the past aim to encourage originality and to release the art resources of the 
people of the state. 

America will not permanently rely upon European standards of art. She 
is becoming increasingly conscious of her own potentialities in this direction. 
With its already well-established traditions and its high standards, the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School is certain to be among the leaders of those 
American institutions which will deal with the development of the artistic 
resources of the people and the intelligent application of those resources 
to the concerns of life. It is encouraging that the youth of the Common- 
wealth are understanding the purpose and the function of the School and are 
turning to it in increasing numbers for the service which it can render 
them. With the more efficient equipment which it is hoped the School may 
have, there will open for it an era of still larger usefulness. 


A LESSON IN HISTORY 


CHAPTER IV. 


Since his appointment in 1872 to the spring of ’76, Prof. Smith had been 
holding conferences and teachers’ institutes all over the State of Massachu- 
setts, to deepen the interest of the teachers, and the general public, in the 
‘subject of Industrial Art, and the necessity for well-graded instruction in 
drawing in the public schools. 

The preliminary work of the day schools, prepared students for the ad- 
vanced training of the Normal Art School, and upon that preparation, cov- 
ering a period of twelve years, the success of the Art School would largely 
depend. 

The Walter Smith system of industrial drawing for the Boston Public 
Schools, having been in operation for three years, had prepared the children 
who had completed the primary school course, for the drawing to be taught 
in the grammar grades. Children already in the grammar schools, who had 
received no grounding, were given practical though less advanced work than 
those same grades would be allotted later. 

Children were taught to see and draw correctly, exactly as they were 
taught to read, write and cypher; and the work adapted to them was simple 
but true, a basis for the intelligent uses of the pencil as used in all arts. 
crafts and industries. 

Prof. Smith gave personal instruction in the Normal Schools of this State. 
He wrote, “It is in the Normal Schools that successful grammar and primary 
schools are made possible and therefore what we want to grow in the common 
school, we should plant in the normal. A high degree of manual dexterity, 
though valuable in itself, is not the best preparation for successful teaching 
in the public schools—but rather an intelligent and comprehensive under- 
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standing of all the elementary branches of drawing, accompanied by sufficient 
ckill of hand to illustrate principles and correct bad work.” 

In the spring of 96 the Mass. Normal Art School was less than three 
years old, but its four classes, called A, B, C and D, were all in operation. 
The elementary work of Class A was a foundation for all the higher branches 
taught in the upper classes. The work of Class B dealt with light and shade, 
color, artistic anatomy and applied design. Three two-hour time-sketches 
were made each week, in monochrome from the cast, still-life in water color 
or oil, and portrait study from living model. These were hung and when 
criticized by the Principal, great was the delight of the pupils, because of 
his droll and epigramatic way of imparting unforgettable nuggets of infor- 
mation. Class C was devoted to the constructive arts, and Class D to mod- 
elling and casting and design in the round. All entering students were 
obliged to pass through Class A satisfactorily, then they were allowed to 
enter Classes B, C and D in any order they wished, and because of this ar- 
rangement it was possible to exhibit the works of a four-year course of study, 
even though the school had been only three years in existence. Now comes 
the remarkable fact—that the work of so young a school could attract to 
itself the notice of the European art experts, who were sent by their re- 
spective governments to report upon the educational displays at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial International Exhibition. 

In March of that year a preliminary exhibition of drawings from the 
day and evening schools of this State was held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
The report of this says: “The amount of public interest displayed in this 
exhibition was so general that 30,266 persons visited the collection in three 
days, and during a portion of the time, many were unable to gain admission 
from the crowded condition of the halls. Twenty-four Massachusetts cities 
and towns were represented. Including those sent by the Normal Art School, 
there were shown 241 frames, containing 917 drawings and 51 portfolios, 
containing many thousand drawings.” 

This formed the exhibit at the Centennial. Reporting upon it, the French 
Commissioners on Education, distinguished savants, chosen from a multitude 
of educational experts in the most artistic nation in the world, wrote: “The 
public schools of Massachusetts presented a collective exhibit extremely re- 
markable, the most complete of all and the most methodically arranged. Such 
works bear witness to the excellence of the method. If we bear in mind 
that these are the result of but a few years, we must admit that never before 
have such remarkable results, in so short a time, been attained. As soon 
as the Mass. Normal Art School shall have had time to bear fruit, we predict, 
for the industrial art of Massachusetts, new increase and a brilliant future.” 

The report of the Austrian Commissioners was similar. . 

A deputation from Canada reported that the work “proceeding from the 
Normal Art School of Mass. presented the most complete success found in 
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the United States and we strongly recommend the adoption of the Mass. 
system in all the British provinces.” 

The United States Government Report says: “The result of this showing 
at the Centennial was to disseminate throughout the country a knowledge 
of the subject and to show how thorough and effective was the training given 
in the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 

The Massachusetts Board of Education requested Prof. Smith to write a 
report upon all the Art Exhibits of the Centennial, and this can be found 
in toto in Vol I. of “Art and Industry.” He was naturally gratified by the 
appreciation expressed by educators upon the results of his system, but his 
words were modest, for he wrote: “We have good reason to be encouraged 
in our efforts and will proceed to do better work year by year. 

The Committee on Awards, appointed by the Philadelphia trustees for 
the Centennial, presented a diploma and a medal to the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School for the excellence of its exhibit and both are still in the possession 


of the school. 
May Situ Dean. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


We note that Lt. Col. Charles Wellington Furlong, M. N. A. S., 1895, is to 
be the speaker at the Boston Public Library, Thursday evening, December 20, 
on “The Passing of the Old West.” We remember with pleasure his talk 
on “Hitting the Trail with Art,” given at our reception to the graduates 
in June. 


So many of our graduates have established gift shops, tea-rooms, or 
studios of a similar nature that we plan to give a brief directory of these in 
the next number. What ones can you add to our list? 


Through your assistance last month, some of our missing addresses were 
found, but a few still remain. They are: 


Harold Nunn Mrs. Francis P. O’Hara 
Fern Severance Blanche Brown 
Ethel McKenna Mary E. Carr 


Can you help us out? 


Must the treasurer say to you, as did the treasurer of a certain English 
club when writing to a delinquent artist member: “It is not a nocturne in 
purple or a symphony in blue and gray we are after, but an arrangement in 
gold and silver.” 


Extra copies of this anniversary number of the BULLETIN have been 
printed and may be secured by sending twenty-five cents in stamps to the 
Assistant Editor, Mrs. Helen A. Rice, 134 Summer St., Somerville, Mass. If 


you have friends who are not members of the Alumni Association but who 
should be, why not stimulate their interest by presenting them with this 
number ? 


An interesting pamphlet, dated April, 1898, has come to light. Its title 
is “Historical Sketches of the Massachusetts Normal Art School Alumni Asso- 
ciation.” From the introduction we reprint the following paragraphs: 

The Normal Art School Alumni Association owes its existence to the 
suggestion of two or three post-graduates of the school, who saw in it an 
opportunity to keep alive in the hearts of its members their affection for 
each other and for the school. This was its sole object when it was first 
erganized, in the summer of 1888, its first meeting for business being held 
in April, 1889, followed by a dinner. 

All former students of the school completing the work of Class A, and 
all past and present teachers, were eligible to membership on signing the 
Constitution and paying an annual fee of one dollar. 

For three years the only meetings of the Association were its annual 
dinners. But in 1891 Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of the State Board of Visi- 
tors of the School, invited all the members to her house, asking each to send 
an original sketch and promising, as token of recognition, that books or 
some small piece of silver would be awarded for the best sketch. The first 
year not more than nine sketches were sent in. At her last reception, in 1896, 
over eighty were contributed, while the attendance far exceeded the number 
of sketches. These annual receptions have done much to bring the members 
closer together in feeling and to stimulate their zeal for art. 

Surely we as its alumni should spread abroad the knowledge of the 
growth of the school, and by our own enthusiasm for art and study of its 
demands should make our Association a large and strong organization, work- 
ing for the development of art in all its myriad forms. 

Fannie CLarK MERRIMAN, Secretary. 


Perhaps explorations in other archives will reveal similar documents of 
historical value. 


' Last month we enjoyed hearing especially of the doings of the Class of 
1923. This month the Class of 1914 reports. Let all the classes answer to 


the roll-call for we shall want you within reach when our big celebration 
comes in June. 


GRANTLAND Roap, WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 
Dear Miss KincMAN: 

Out of a busy life I must write a few lines to tell you of my pleasure in 
the October, 1923, Buttetin. Our President’s message seems to me just 
meant for the Class of 1914. How I should love to feel that we are today 
as strongly knit together as we were on the night of our banquet when we 


sang that song Plummy and Ruth Damon wrote! Individually we shall never 
forget that banquet. We thrill with emotion yet at the thought of that song, 
“God Keep Us Aye the Same at Heart!” 

Then let us take Mr. Brown’s message to our hearts and co-operate and 
_take a live interest in M. N. A. S. and each other. Let us rally in spirit, 
at least, by sending news of ourselves and each other. As class representa- 
tive I should have some news to offer herewith, but I have succeeded in re- 
ceiving very sketchy items thus far. 

Helen Higgins has a studio on Newbury Street. I meet her once in 
a while, and she is doing many interesting things along commercial lines. 
Her home is Rockport, Mass., so she has a great inspirational atmosphere in 
her associations with Mr. Hibbard’s Art Colony. 


Clinton Parker has not forgotten M. N. A. S. Alumni Association, and 
has promised to write an article for the BULLETIN in his own inimitable style 
in the near future, so “14ers be on the watch. His address is Dime Savings 
Bank, De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clinton writes that Amos Russell is to be married soon, but does not 
give details. 

Ruth Damon Carter lives in Newtonville, has at least one small son, 
and when last I saw her was keeping right up with her delightful design 
work. 


Anita Embree I met some time ago. She was doing Occupational Ther- 
apy at Parker Hill Hospital before the boys were removed. I spent a morn- 
ing visiting her there. Alas, I have lost her since the Hospital was discon- 
tinued as a Veterans’ Hospital. 


Ruth Lee Clough wrote me a delightful letter before she moved to New 
Hampshire, enclosing a snap-shot of two darling little boys. From that I 
infer that the Art of Home-making engrosses much of her time. 


Gladys Ferry Hay lives in Bellows Falls, and owes me a letter this long 
while, so I lack recent news of her. 


Here my fund of knowledge and information grows dim, but I hope 
that I shall have a better report at some future time. 

Mr. Farnum’s article is interesting, bringing news of growth. It is 
rather splendid to be including so many new broadening courses in the list 


of studies. 
“If you wonder when America 


Was conquered by the Gauls, 
Or why. the roaring river still 
Flows up Niagara Falls, 
Or how the Milky Way got spilt 
Along the Roman walls,’”— | 
Ask a Normal Arter! : 
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Mrs. May Smith Dean brings realization and a clear picture of the 
school’s beginning, from the early days of hope and struggle. 

So, I might mention each department of our paper with pleasure. How- 
ever, [ must send in my dues immediately, for M. N. A. S. means all the 
world to me. 


Best wishes for all success. 
Lovingly yours, 
Barsara H. Watt. 


The first of this year’s Round Table Conferences for teachers and super- 
visors was held on Friday afternoon, November 9, with an attendance that far 
surpassed that of the conferences held last year. The subject for discussion 
was “Posters, a Help and a Hindrance,” and was ably presented by Grace 
Starbird of Practical Arts High School, Boston; Laura W. Cook, Assistant 
Supervisor, Boston, and Priscilla Nye of Bridgewater Normal School. Mr. 
Farnum announced a poster contest which will probably commence in Jan- 
uary in connection with a state-wide campaign for Accident Prevention, 
further details of which will be given in later issues of the BULLETIN. 


STATE ART CONFERENCE 


All Massachusetts Teachers and Supervisors of Art are invited to a State 
Art Conference to be held at the Normal Art School Friday, December 7, at 
9.30 a.m. Speaker at general sessions, Walter Sargent (M. N. A. S., 1890), School 
of Education, Chicago University. 

9.30 to 10.15 Brief addresses, Royal B. Farnham and Frank W. Wright. 
10.15 to 11.00 Mr. Sargent, “The Significance of the Art Specialist in 
Education.” 
11.00 to 11.15 Discussion. 
11.15 to 12.30 Section Meetings. 
a. Elementary and Junior High School, 
C. E. Newell, Supervisor of Art and Handwork, 
Springfield, Mass. 
b. High School, Isabel M. Hirst, Supervisor of Art, 
Wakefield, Mass. 
12.30 to 2.00 Recess. Visits to nearby galleries. 
2.00 to 2.45 “Creative Work in Drawing,” Mr. Sargent. 
2.45 to 3.00 Discussion. 
3.00 to 4.00 Section meetings. 
a. Elementary and Junior High School, 
G. Eleanor Shaw, Supervisor of Art, Chicopee, Mass. 
b. High School, Lee A. Pennegar, Greenfield, Mass. 
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EDITORIALS 

Anniversaries are the mile-posts that mark our progress through the 
years. Sometimes I think the anniversary is more joyous than the original 
occasion, just as traveling is more eventful than the starting out. 

This is particularly true of birthdays. The first few miles back there 
in the haze seem almost to belong to an unknown country. But what are 
these landmarks that we see along the way? One is the time we had the 
party and wore our new pink challis dress, another is the time that mother 
trimmed the birthday cake with buttons, and then there is the day when we 
were deemed sufficiently advanced in wisdom and experience to become the 
possessor of a shining gold watch. Great days these were, the symbols of our 
onward march. 

Or perhaps instead of birthdays, memory recalls a succession of yearly 
reunions of the jolly crowd that went to camp that summer, of the family 
clan, or of the old school pals. Oh, yes, we would remember these friends 
and the good times we had together had not such annual joy-fests occurred, 
but would we have remembered them as well? ; 

What are the landmarks of your town? The guide-book will tell you 
coldly that the tower on the hill, the tavern in the square, and the old Town 
Hall are foremost. But look a bit deeper and note the coming and the going 
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of many Christmases within that village, when carols were sung by children’s 
voices sweetly blended in the cool night air, when rich and poor, young and 
old gathered ’round a common tree all brightly aflame and shared a common 
joy; or watch the gathering together at Old Home Week of sons and daugh- 
ters who had left for fields of broader horizon but who then turned back io 
view old scenes. 

What is our New Year but an annual sign-post where we stop to take 
note of what has gone before and what is yet to be? Or Thanksgiving Day, 
that noble anniversary! A nation which can set aside one such complete 
day of commemoration has indeed placed enduring markers on its highway. 

And is it not for coming generations as truly as for ourselves, that we 
thus erect our milestones and celebrate our great events? These silent but 
eloquent spokesmen tell their tale long after we have gone, marking well the 
path we trod but pointing always to the road beyond. 


If anyone questions the enthusiasm and the loyalty of the present student 
body for the school, he should hear them sing the school song, reprinted on 
the inside of the front cover, at one of their Wednesday morning assemblies. 
It is enough to make an older alumnus do some practising. 


ART COLONIES WE HAVE MET 


CHAPTER II. 


(Written for the Butitetin by Helen M. West, Mary Hemenway School, 

Dorchester. ) 

The Windsor Mountain Art Colony is situated in a beautiful spot among 
the foot-hills of the White Mountains where the wonderful ozone creates a 
new life within you, and the orchestra of birds among the beautiful pines 
fills your very soul with music. Not only this, but the genial spirit that 
penetrates all the inmates of the secluded little log cabins makes sunshine 
even on the most stormy days. 

During this past summer of 1923, the first of the colony’s existence, the 
activities were many and: varied. 

An ever present inspirer was Mr. Hatch. It was his piercing yell, fol- 
lowed by three shrill blows of the whistle, that sounded throughout the colony 
as a signal for us to leave our comfortable couches. At eight he again blew 
the whistle: a welcomed signal for breakfast. Our appetites were always 
with us and the meals were satisfying and were served in a very attractive 
manner. 

Mr. Hatch planned our hikes.. The one to Mt. Lovell will never be 
forgotten by those who went. A large truck took us to the base of the 
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When you lay down your palette 
draw a line that leads you to the 
Brunswick Shoppe where delicious 
things to eat will be yours—or if 
you would dine and dance, the 
Brunswick Egyptian Room with 
Leo Reisman’s celebrated orches- 
tra will give you as wonderful atime 
as would Greenwich Village itself. 
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Boylston St. at Clarendon 
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Boylston St. at Exeter 


Were you ever agreeably 
embarassed? This was our 
sensation over the 

Unstinted Approval 
of the November number of 
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We had planned to send 
out complimentary copies to 
all members of the Alumni 
Association, but the demand 
was so lively that nearly all 
of the extra copies were 
gone before we were aware 
of it. We sent out a few, 
and if you didn’t get one 
of the November numbers 
perhaps you may receive 
one of the December issue 
if you are lucky. 


But why take a chance on a left over copy of any issue? 
Our purpose is to add to your joy of being alive. 

If you have not already subscribed please send a check 
or Post Office Order for $1.50 to The Art Gum, Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School, Newbury and Exeter Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 
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mountain and then with rolled blankets over our shoulders, we proceeded 
to climb. About one quarter of the way up we stopped and had a cafeteria 
supper. Large pieces of birch-bark served as plates, while one cup apiece 
did for hot coffee, hot baked beans and delicious peach sauce. The weather 
was not very promising, very cloudy and no sunset; yet our spirits were not 
dampened. We had come to spend the night. Sixteen brave campers reposed 
on their fir boughs and needles at the top of the mountain, while eight less 
courageous, yet perhaps a trifle more sensible, remained not far from wher2 
supper had been served. Just as we were making our final preparations for 
a night of happy dreams a drop of rain fell, then another and another. The 
rain descended and the little pools of water gathered until at one o’clock we 
decided it would be more comfortable to stand than to swim. Gathering a 
few articles in our arms, eight drenched campers on the side of the mountain 
stumbled their way down to a farm house where warm hearts, a warm fire, 
guinine pills and ginger tea kept us from getting cold. Our friends on the 
tip-top worked hard all night to keep their fires burning and did not attempt 
to descend the mountain until five o’clock in the morning. They had won- 
derful experiences and said they would not have missed it for the world. A 
truckful of moist looking campers arrived at the colony that noon but their 
spirits were good. A little spice had been added. 

Other successful expeditions were planned, such as a hike to Mt. Windsor, 
a thirteen-mile hike to Mt. Fisher and a ride to Lake Sunapee. 

Doctor Achorn was always on hand and ready to name and describe any 
tree, plant or bug we might see. 

Mr. Dillaway, Director of the Fine Arts Courses, conducted the oil and 
water-color painting classes. Under his guidance results were accomplished 
that went far beyond our expectations. Many a day we would start out in 
the morning with painting material and lunch, find a charming spot near a 
babbling brook or on a hill and spend our day sketching. Mr. Dillaway al- 
ways made the coffee over his camp-fire. It was just as good as the coffee 
mother makes. After returning to the assembly hall our work, good, bad and 
indifferent, was placed in line for general and individual criticism. This 
always proved most helpful. 

Miss Enright’s jovial spirit was ever with us. She conducted classes 
in design and created in her pupils a desire to go on and do more. 

In connection with the art course Miss Enright and Mr. Dillaway gave 
very valuable and interesting stereopticon lectures. 

Mr. Hatch’s lessons in basketry and jewelry were most profitable. Miss 
Kendrick taught modelling and casting, and Miss Dennen, free hand drawing. 

The dramatic class, under the leadership of Miss Roach, met every morn- 
ing and prepared some portions of Shakespeare’s plays and other lighter 
works for our entertainments. The very attractive stage setting was prepared 
by Mr. Raymond Bowley. » 

Sp 
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; Surveying Instruments 
Artists’ Supplies Slide Rules 


Everything for the Student or Professional 


394 BOYLSTON STREET 
387 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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To Normal Art Alumni 


Plan a trip now to our most extensive display and stock of 
artist and art student supplies. 


Artists’ Stands Drawing Boards 
Artists’ Sketching Stools Tee Squares 
Artists’ Air Brushes Slide Rules 
Artists’ Oil and Water Colors Drawing Sets 
Artists’ Easels Tracing Paper and Cloth 
Artists’ Smocks Colored Pencils 


New England Headquarters since 1886 
for Artist and Art Student 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 


42 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Just off Washington Street 
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During the first of the summer session one night a week was saved for 
stunt night. This was most keenly enjoyed for we lived in great expectancy. 
Some members sang, some played on instruments, others pretended they were 
movie actors and actresses, while one group gave a “District School,” showing 
as best they could how the Windsor, Mt. District School might have been 
conducted. Incidentally, they gave a few complimentary remarks about the 
present faculty and gave praises to the Art Colony in song and poetry. Miss 
Mary Dyer, Miss Jean McDonald, Mr. Dillaway and Miss Stockwell were 
most generous in offering their musical talent for our enjoyment. 

Prof. Hebbert of the Boston Y. M. C. U. came from the boys’ camp 
three afternoons a week and gave us gymnastics, followed by the old-fashioned 
dance steps. These were open to all pupils of the colony and proved very 
beneficial. Bathing was a feature of our everyday program. A life-saver and 
swiming instructor were provided. 

Two of the most enjoyable episodes, to my mind, were the immense bon- 
fire, at which we acted like Indians, toasted marshmallows and told stories, 
and the wonderful clambake prepared by Mr. Hatch. Mr. Dyer had sent 
to Boston for fresh clams, live lobsters and a great quantity of sea-weed. 
There, in the woods of New Hampshire, we watched the process of the heating 
of the rocks and the steaming of the clams and lobsters amidst the sea-weed. 
We assembled in the hall, where there was also a delegation from the boys’ 
camp, and feasted on clam chowder, steamed clams, lobster and French fried 
potatoes. My! It was a most delectable feast! 

Our Sunday camp services were either held in the morning or afternoon, 
at which different members participated. 

Miss Julia Noonan, of the Oliver Hazard Perry School, has written a 
camp-song to be sung to the tune of the chorus of The Long, Long Trail.” 
“There’s an upland trail awinding 

And troops of artists so gay 
Who imitate the master 

And paint the Dillaway. 

Out on the broad piazza 

They study curve and line 

And befriend the bug and beetle 
To make a spot design.” 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom announces 
a National Poster Competition to close January 15, 1924. The subject is 
“World Peace.” The first prize is $250, and the jury of award includes such 
names as Jessie Willcox Smith, Alice Barbour Stevens, Daniel Garber and 
Klizabeth Shippen Green. Information concerning the conditions may be se- 


cured by writing to the National Office of the League at 1403 H Street, N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 
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COMPARISONS 
are necessary to determine the relative 
merit of materials. Why not take a few minutes oc- 
casionally to find out, by comparative tests, whether 
you are using the most satisfactory kinds of material. 
You will find that the Prang products of the 
American Crayon Company compare favorably with 
other brands of similar type and you owe it to yourself 


to get. THE BEST THERE IS! 
WILLIAM J. CALHOUN, M.N. A. S, 4272 


at the office of 


RYAN & BUKER, INCORPORATED 
15 BRATTLE STREET, . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


distributors of 


Prang colored pencils 
Prang Pastello 
Prang Reliefo 


Prang water colors 
Prang tempera 


Prang Crayonex 
(wax crayon) a relief paint 


Prang Crayograph Prang Petroma 
(pressed crayon)  Ghe"Old Faichful” cement coloring 


products of the 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SOME WRITINGS WORTH READING 


Reviewed by Raymonp A. PorTER 


Life on a Mediaeval Barony. A picture of a typical feudal community 
in the thirteenth century. By William Stearnes Davis, Ph.D., Professor of 
History in the University of Minnesota. Harper Bros., N. Y. 

This book is not an historical novel, but an imaginary visit to one com- 
munity and while it is very readable it also seems to be accurate and escapes 
much of the pedantry that is usual in books dealing with mediaeval times. 


The Wooden Indian and the Iron Deer. By Allen Tucker, North Ameri- 
can Review, August, 1923. 

These two despised products of the recent past were honest efforts of 
the American spirit to express itself in art. 

The author feels that more of such effort and less of transplanted Euro- 
pean art is to be encouraged in America. 


The Outline of Literature. By John Drinkwater. The Outline of Art. 
By Sir William Orpen. G. P. Putnam and Sons, N. Y. 

Two more famous Englishmen have outlined their respective fields of 
endeavor. These are handy picture books and the text of each is a pleasant 
sketch of a big subject,—good books to mention to your environment before 
Christmas. 


The Riddles of Our Own Egypt. By Gregory Mason. Century Magazine. 
November, 1923. 

Concerning the increasing interest in the study of the ruins and inscrip- 
tions of the Maya civilization of Yucatan. 


What more enchanting definition of Beauty could one ask than this, taken 
from an old spelling-book? 

“Beauty is a fairy; sometimes she hides herself under a flower-cup, or 
creeps into the old ivy and plays hide-and-seek with the sunbeams, or haunts 
some ruined place, or laughs out of a bright young face. The contemplation 
of beauty in Nature, in Art, and in Literature diffuses through a soothing and 
subtle charm in which the heart’s most anxious and aching cares are softly 
smiled away.” 


R. F. MCGREGOR & CO. GlivEnices Reaided 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES Old Paintings Restored 
Oil and Water Color Frames a and Varnished 
Specialty 33 BROMFIELD STREET 
Telephone Dewey 3553-J BOSTON 
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BRADLEY QUALITY 
ART PRODUCTS 


Massachusetts Normal Art School men are the 
recognized leaders in the Industrial Art field. We take 
this opportunity of bringing to your attention the fact 


that we publish many of the works by 


DILLAWAY BRIGHAM 

WHITNEY FRANK 

RIED DANIELS 

NEWCOMB SCRIBNER 

KETCHUM JACOBS 
CARLSON 


Bradley's Quality products are considered “National” 
standards. 

Bradley’s Tonal Tempora Colors, Gesso, Art 
Enamels, School Water Colors, Moldolith and Crayons, 


Berhiat leader in. its field. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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FROST & ADAMS Co. * 


ARE ALWAYS KEEN TO SERVE YOU 
AT EITHER OF THEIR 


TWO VERY ACCESSIBLE SHOPS 
591 BOYLSTON STREET, (Copley Square) by: 
or 27 ARCH STREET 


(Between Washington and Devonshire Sts., near Milk St.) 


“Knowledge about art is common; but love of art that brings happiness e 
and inspiration to the heart of man is rare. One is an intellectual interest, 
the other is a great emotion. Yet the two are often treated as identical. Thus, 
even the possessor of a great collection of works of art not infrequently be- 
lieves that a knowledge of names, of schools, of periods, of technique, means 
a love of art. It is not so. If he has that, and only that, he may have know!- 
edge; but love lies far beyond. Before a great pointing or a great sculpture 
the real love of art does not manifest itself in the clever criticism that one 
hears at some gathering around the tea table or the dinner table. It manifests 
itself rather in silence—the silence that is like the hush that one feels when 
one stands in the cathedral of an alien faith hallowed by the worship of many a 
generations. Ii manifests itself rather in the clutch at the heart, in the mist : 7 
in the eyes. Knowledge about art is of manifold importance; but its chief 
importance is that it may awaken the interest that leads to a love of art.” 
Morris Gray. 
(From a pamphlet entitled, “The Museum and the Public,” issued by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass.) 


BOSTON EXHIBITIONS 


DOLL AND RICHARDS, 71 Newbury Street. 

November 14 to December 4. Etching by John R. Winkler. 

November 21 to December 4. Water Colors by Sears Gallagher. 

Crayon portrait by Margaret L. Bush—Brown. 

THE GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS, 162 Newbury Street. 

November 12 to 24. Paintings by Louis Kronberg. 

November 26 to December 8. Paintings by Richard Ruchin. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 9-A Ashburton Place. 

November 12 to 24. Brown wood-blocks. Architectural prints. 

Miss Cleaves’ Churches. 
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THE CASSON CALLERIES, 575 Boslia Street. 
| November 5 to 24. Palette Knife Sketches and other pomunee by Alice: 
Worthington Ball. - 

November 19 to December 1. Seymore Haden’s Eichitige: 
il Hat - Water Colors, Canadian Northwest, by fey 
rly tee aot Sutton; Ir. 
November 26 to December 8. Paintings by Anna Fisher. 


BOSTON ART CLUB, Dartmouth and Newbury Sts., Dartmouth St. entrance. 
Galleries open every day but Sunday from 1l till 5. 


November 1 to December 1. ‘Charles J. Connick. Designs for Stained ae 


Glass. . 
November 6 to December 4, Paintings by Charles E. D. Rodick. 
. November 14 to December 5. Paintings by Ross Moffett. 
December 5 to 29. Paintings by Oliver Chaffee and Ambrose: Webster. - 


BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 270 Boylston Street. _ 
Line Drawings and Original Illustrations by Maurice Day. | 


‘OFFICERS F FOR 1923-24 


4 Becaiient, Aieoey. Haven Brown, 4A9 Carinerael St., Provincetown 
n Vice President, ANNA M. HatHaway, 1409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
> Re Secretary, May Durr, 5 Dexter Row, Charlestown  — Saved 
Assistant Secretary, MARILLA Ryper, 2940 Washington St; Roxbury 
7 Treasurer, WituaM J. EDWARDS, 30 Beltran St., Malden 
Assistant Treasurer, GERTRUDE F. BARKER, 26 Cambria oi Somerville 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 
Anson K. Cross. 


Friends, my first visit to this School was in the Fall of 1879, when the 
rooms were at 28 School Street. The intervening years have passed so 
rapidly that it is dificult for me to realize that my memory extends over most 
of the existence of the School. 

In February of 1881 I entered the School as a student, Class A. Entering 
in the middle of the year, I found every moment occupied in the endeavor to 
make up the lectures that had been given in the first term. At that time I 
lived in Lawrence, and taught four evenings each week in the Evening Draw- 
ing Schools of that city. I used to take the train at 6.55, and in Boston meet 
other students who came from a distance. One of these lived in Gloucester. 
and walked two miles to save the ferry fare of three cents. His train left at 
6.50 A.M. About six students thus met in time to walk two miles across the 
Common and along Shawmut Avenue to the Deacon House, arriving there at 
8.25 to find other students waiting for the door to be opened at 8.30. 

On entering we would begin to work upon lecture, or certificate drawings, 
for we were all anxious to have our work equal that shown in the frames 
about the building. These drawings were made by the first students in the 
School, many of whom were draftsmen and teachers of experience when they 
entered, and their splendid work made us realize that we could not approach 
its excellence without devoting all our strength and time to the effort. 

The students were so eager to make each day count that they used to hide 
at the stroke of the bell, the signal given at 4.30 to vacate the building. The 
bell that ended the afternoon session then rang at 4 P.M. As the janitor could 
not be in all of the studios at the same time, it was often possible for a few 
to work until five or after. In those days there was no baseball team, no foot- 
ball team, and no costume parties or entertainments. There was, however, one 
dance; but many of the students felt they could not afford the time for this, 
and when a holiday or vacation was at hand students would plan the work 
they intended to do at home. Often they said that they were glad of this 
chance to work at home, for they would thus lose no time in traveling. 


There were twenty-four certificate drawings to be made in the Freshman 
year, of which seven were instrumental. All students were obliged to pass in 
all these freehand and mechanical subjects whether they liked them or not. 
If they did not like the instrumental subjects, students did not enter Class C, 
which was the class for Advanced Instrumental Drawing. But they could not 
escape wholly from the valuable training given by this scientific work, for in 
Class B, the Painting Class, there was a course in Advanced Perspective, which 
required a knowledge of projection and projection of shadows that was almost 
as difficult as the Descriptive Geometry in Class C. 

On completing any class students were given a certificate, but the only 
diploma granted by the School was given to those who completed the work 
in all four classes, A, B, C and D. D was the class for Modeling, and students 
could enter any class after completing the work of A. The diploma thus 
meant such an extended and varied course of training in both freehand and 
instrumental subjects that those who gained it could fill acceptably almost any 
position, 

At the end of my first school year, I found I could enter Class B in the 
Fall, for I had completed the twenty-four certificate sheets and lacked only a 
few examinations that could be taken while I was in Class B. 

Mr. F. M. Lamb was the instructor in Oil Painting at the beginning of 
the year in B, until Miss Mercy Bailey came back from Europe to take up the 
work which had been assigned to her. Miss Hoyt taught the Water Color, 
Mr. Munsell Perspective and Anatomy, and Professor Smith criticized the 
portrait sketches from life. 

This year was a happy one, though as filled with work as the Freshman 
year. 
The next Fall, I entered Class C. Mr. S. Herbert Adams, the sculptor, 
being a classmate. 

Professor Smith’s duties as Principal ended in June of this year, and 
Otto Fuchs was the new Principal. He was then instructor in Mechanical 
Drawing and Descriptive Geometry in Classes A and C, and I found his sub- 
jects almost as interesting as the painting in Class B. 

He sent for me in August of 1883 and offered me a position as instructor 
in the subjects that he had taught in classes A and C. I was much disap- 
pointed not to be able to continue as a student, for it was my ambition to 
become a painter; but my father had recently become an invalid and given up 
his business, and it was necessary for me to accept this position. At the 
same time | began to teach in the East Boston Evening Drawing School. I 
taught every day in the week, and the marking of papers occupied my time 
fully when I was not in the classroom. I kept this up for several years, and 
then relinquished to Mr. Jepson the mechanical subjects and began to teach 
the freehand subjects I liked better. My experience in these early years led 
me to believe that it is unwise to expect or require any teacher of drawing to 
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ANSON K. CROSS 


be in the classroom every day in the week, and I hope to live to the time 
when it will be the fixed policy, here in America as it is in Paris, that the 
art teacher must not teach more than half his time. 

When Mr. Fuchs went to Baltimore, Mr. Bartlett became Principal of the 
School. He was trained in England, and was a most careful and exact 
draftsman, who believed in Drawing as strongly as Prof. Smith. 

In recent years I have begun to realize at least a part of the debt this 
School owes to its founder, Prof. Smith, for the wisdom of the courses he 
planned and for the moral courage he displayed in standing for right and 
justice and thorough training for the pupils in our grade schools. The 
School’s influence, caused through its graduates who have gone out to other 
schools in the States, has been for conscientious, honest study of nature and 
art. These graduates exert so strong an influence against the false and 
meretricious that I believe in time Drawing and Painting will not be con- 
sidered a gift, but equally with the other R’s a necessity for all who would be 
educated. 


Crane: 


This school is the most important school in the State, for it has direct 
relation to the industries of the State. These cannot succeed without the fcun- 
dation of art and design that such a School alone can supply. Therefore it 
should rank first in the judgment of those in the State House who hold the 
purse strings of the State, for the artist cannot do good work without favorable 
conditions. 

The necessity which caused the establishment of the School in 1873 and 
is even more to be considered today. There is, however, even a stronger 
reason why this School should have all the money it needs for a new building, 
and for its every other need. We are living in the most critical moments of 
the world’s history. In time to come, historians will record this period as the 
ending of the Dark Ages and the beginning of a real civilization, in which 
graft and mere wealth give place to culture and mental achievement, and 
character counts for more than birth or possessions. 

Art is more important than many other studies in developing the soul. 
No study brings one more closer to the first cause, and to the realization of 
the brotherhood of man. Michael Angelo said, “Nothing makes the soul so 
pure, so religious, as the endeavor to create something perfect, for God is 
perfection, and whoever strives for it strives for something that is God-like. 
True painting is only an image of God’s perfection—a shadow of the pencil 
with which he paints a melody, a striving after harmony.” 

Let us all, then, use our energy and time that there may be no more delay 
in providing this School with a building worthy of its founder and of the 
many men and women who have here given their lives to the cause of truth. 


A GLIMPSE OF AVIGNON 


One leaves Paris from the Gare de Lyons about half-past eight in the 
morning for an all day trip to Avignon. The scenery is very beautiful, espe- 
cially after passing Lyons, when toward the West there is a continually 
changing panorama of ranges of scarped hills with glimpses of the winding 
River Rhone in the foreground. 

We arrived after dark and were conveyed in an ancient vehicle through 
mysterious, narrow streets to Hotel St. Ives, chosen because it was inexpensive 
and typically French. No one there spoke English except ourselves. The 
food was excellent and the dining room of more than passing interest, every 
panel of wall space being covered with mural paintings of scenes in and about 
Avignon. These were bordered with garlands of roses and roccoco curves. 
Above the doors and serving table were groups of still life. One wondered 
what struggling artist paid for his board and lodging in this unique manner 
and why he didn’t sign his name and if he afterwards became famous. 

Avignon is a medieval walled city, the Avenio of the Romans. It is 
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situated on a hill crowned by an imposing but sombre Gothic pile, composed 
of the Old Papal Palace and the Cathedral. You will remember that Pope 
Clement V removed the papal seat from Rome to Avignon in 1309 and it was 
the residence of his successors: until 1377. During this period it was very 
richly decorated but later it was used as a military prison. The beautiful 
frescoes were covered with whitewash and much of the interior mutilated by 
new doors and the ‘subdivision of majestic halls into three or more floors. 
A few frescoes still remain, however, and one may climb to the top of the 
tower and view the surrounding hills and mountains. It is called the most 
beautiful view in all France. Adjoining the Cathedral on the side next the 
river is a park with wide gravel walks arched with wind-blown pine trees, 
most sketchable. From the west terrace one can see the three remaining 
arches of the Bridge of St. Bénézet, seven hundred years old. Once there were 
eighteen arches, but the others were torn away by the floods of the swiftly 
flowing Rhone and never replaced. On the first pier is the Chapelle St. 
Bénézet, who was the inspired designer of the bridge. 

For the student of Art History there is the Museé Calret containing a 
fine collection of Roman sculptures and medieval wrought iron keys, locks, 
hinges, lamps, escutcheons. There are churches that show the earliest use 
of the Gothic groined arch in little chapels added to the barrel construction of 
the Roman nave and many old dwelling houses. The most picturesque street 
is the Rue des Teinturiers. Here on one side is a sort of canal -where the 
water is forced along by great awkward waterwheels. One particularly inter- 
esting old house has two gargoyles. There are aged plane trees along this 
canal and more in the market place in Place Pie. Early in the morning the 
vegetable venders group themselves all over the walks under the trees and 
later the merchants take possession and erect long covered booths and umbrellas 
gay with turkey-red and stripes. There is a bell tower with a clock in this 
market, erected by Napoleon, and many other quaint bell towers. Avignon is 
called “the city of a hundred bells” and will repay one well for a visit of at 


least one week. 
ELIzABETH BARTLETT. 


THE STATE ART CONFERENCE 


The success of the first Annual Conference of Art Teachers and Super- 
visors of the State of Massachusetts, held at the Normal Art School on Friday, 
December 7, was evidence enough of the truth of Mr. Wright’s statement that 
these sessions were the result of “a deliberate program,” a program which aims 
to bring before teachers, educators, and the public at large the demands for 
increased training in Art in our schools today. As a preliminary step in this 
direction, the large group of art specialists that well-nigh filled the Lecture 
Hall of the School was made to feel the vital significance of their part in 
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education as never before. Prof. Walter Sargent of the University of Chicago 
spoke in no uncertain terms of the growing demand in all walks of life for 
participation in an understanding of Art. He said: “It is a situation which 
cannot be met by mere inspirational enthusiasm but requires intelligent con- 
sideration of methods.” And he proceeded to outline what some of these 
methods might be. The State Department is making this material available 
to all by having copies printed for free distribution. 

Other features of the morning and afternoon sessions were the talks by 
leaders in various phases of art work throughout the State, the exhibits of 
work, and discussion of topics presented. Everywhere one could feel an 
atmosphere of participation in the spirit of the gathering and a desire for a 
continuance of such co-operative endeavor in the future. Thus it was that 
Mr. Farnum’s suggestion that a State-wide organization for such a purpose be 
formed met with a sympathetic response, and a Nominating Committee was 
appointed which presented the following names as candidates for the suggested 
offices: 

President—Miss Helen E. Cleaves, Boston 

Vice-President—Miss Mary A. Pearson, North Adams 

Secretary—Mr. Frank J. Darrah, Worcester 

Council—Mr. Royal B. Farnum, Mrs. Clara Clement, Medway; Mr. Charles 

F. Whitney, Salem; Miss Ruth E. Kingman, Milton. 

These officers were then elected and the business of drawing up a con- 

stitution placed in their hands. 


ALUMNI BUSINESS MEETING 


Following the State Art Conference, a business meeting of the Alumni 
Association was held, at which time the following resignation was read and 
with regret accepted: 

Provincetown, Mass. 

Owing to removal from Boston to Provincetown, and the impossibility of 
my performing at this distance the necessary duties of President of the 
M. N. A. S. Alumni Association, it seems wise for me to resign from that office 
in the interest of the Association. 

I hardly need to assure the members of the Association of my appreciation 
of the honor of being chosen President at the last election of officers. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harotp Haven Brown. 


Mr. Brown’s leadership of the Association promised to be very stimulating 
and we are as reluctant as he to sever the tie. Fortunately, however, the 
Nominating Committee knew where to turn for a successor and their selection 
was approved by the members in the election of Edwin A. Hoadley, 1916, 
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instructor in the State Normal School at Lowell, to fill the office of President 
for the remainder of the year. 

This action by the Association as a whole was made necessary because no 
provision has been made in our Constitution for filling vacancies among the 
regular officers that may occur during the year. 

Section 6 of Article V says: 

“The Board of Directors shall have power to fill any vacancies that may 
occur in the Executive Committee during the year, and members so chosen 
shall hold their office until the next regular election by the Association.” 

This does not include such offices as that of President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer. 

A motion to amend this Article by omitting the words “in the Executive 
Committee” was carried, and future emergencies, which we hope will never 
arise, were thus provided for. 


Mr. Farnum brought before the Association the prospect of an Alumni 
Day in Juné in connection with the celebration by the School of its fiftieth 
anniversary. It was voted that a committee be appointed to take this matter 
in hand and that the Board of Directors be given full power to execute the 
plans that shall be made. 


SUMMER COLONIES WE HAVE MET 


CHAPTER III 


It is late afternoon and we have been traveling through those famous 
Berkshire Hills until now we have come to Monterey, nestled sleepily in its 
hollow and we are reminded by the name of that other Monterey far away on 
the Pacific Coast, so different, and yet each one an inspirational center for 
artists. Our chauffeur points to a tiny far away speck of a house just showing 
among the trees, way, way up on the hills, that is the Berkshire Summer School 
of Art, and thrilled with expectation we begin the last stretch of beautiful 
wood road, through fragrant pines and by stately yellow lilies, and then when 
we are almost there we hear the richest of all wood music, the song of the 
hermit thrush. 

The camp, 1800 feet above the sea on a wooded hilltop, is a busy place: 
on one side is Carrington Hall and to balance this on the other side the Craft 
Shop; between and seeming to be a part of the landscape is the picturesque 
little bungalow village, forty-five white bungalows, some almost hidden in the 
trees, with their yellow roofs beaming in the clear sunshine, and at night when 
they are lighted within glowing like great Japanese lanterns. 

Carrington Hall is the center of the school community for its professional 
activities as well as its social life; it affords, from its spacious porch and its 
many windows, constantly changing views of the beautiful valley, the colorful 
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sunsets, the blue lake, and the huge Maxfield Parrish cloud masses. The 
dining hall is on the first floor with its great fireplace always giving cheer and 
warmth on cool mornings and evenings. After the days afield here is thé 
gathering place for stories and music and fun. This same hall is the dance 
hall and here are held the grand festivities of the summer, the faculty parties, 
the masquerades, the “play,” the birthday celebrations and all the other joyous 
social gatherings. 

The large airy studios on the second floor are an inspiration to the creation 
of decorative composition, design and representation in their many phases 
and on several evenings each week lectures are given by the members of the 
faculty on such subjets as color, dynamic symmetry, and poster composition. 
These are illustrated by the lecturer in the appropriate medium or with lantern 
slides. In these studios are held the exhibitions of students’ work at the end 
of the term and a very creditable affair it is. One is amazed at the amount 
of powerful work produced in six weeks and one realizes that it is the won- 
derful spirit of the place, serious work with plenty of fun, spontaneous wit 
bubbling over especially at breakfast time, that makes for this dignified display. 
People come from far and near to view the exhibition and several charming 
landscapes are sold to appreciative people. ; 

The Craft Shop, although a smaller building, is as active and pleasant as 
Carrington Hall and with its great open windows is always cool and _ lively 
with sweet breezes and busy workers. The classes in methods and textile 
decoration, batik and block printing monopolize this place. 

The two directors of the school are the heart and soul of the place: 
Raymond P. Ensign, Dean of the Art School of the Chicago Art Institute, 
and Ernest W. Watson, Instructor at The School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Pratt Institute, New York. They are not only experts of Art knowledge giving 
freely of their experience and stimulating the esthetic and beautiful in others 
but they are past masters of good wholesome fun. We are reminded of the 
two Dromios, if one is not jumping up to address the hundred expectant people 
in the dining room and making every one laugh, the other one is. Mr. Ensign 
got ahead of Mr. Watson by having a birthday fall within the six weeks and 
that was a grand occasion. Whoever saw such an enormous birthday cake, 
like a great Babylon, rising terrace upon terrace, and of course it took some 
knowledge of dynamic symmetry to cut it into a hundred odd pieces so that 
every one on the hilltop had a piece. During the cutting there were songs 
written for the occasion and two or three impromptu acts. 

There were many distinguished guests to erace the school during the 
summer, among them our own Royal Bailey Farnum, H. H. Kitson, the 
sculptor, and C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Education in Pennsylvania, 
who addressed the students at their graduation. 

This was the ninth year of the Berkshire Summer School of Art, and 
everyone said it was the best. MARGARET DAVENPORT STONE. 
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A LESSON IN HISTORY 


CHAPTER V 


During the years Walter Smith served the cause of Art Education in 
Massachusetts, his duties were multitudinous because he was filling three 
positions simultaneously. He was Director of Drawing for the Public Schools 
of Boston, Superintendent of Art Education for the State of Massachusetts. 
and Principal of the M. N. A. S. These positions were all newly created, so 
that he had to design and arrange the plan of study for the public schools 
which could be carried out by the regular teachers; make the drawing books 
for the children and text books or manuals for the instructors; hold classes 
for teachers, not only in Boston, but throughout the State; arrange the courses 
of study for the Normal Art School which should educate teachers capable of 
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assisting him; and guard and protect the interests of the young school and 
its students with a parent’s devotion. 

According to the proportion of salary received by him from City and 
State, he divided his time, giving three days a week to City, two to State, 
and used the sixth between the two, wherever his services seemed most 
needed. Thus it can be seen that he might be likened to a builder who was 
required to create a structure making foundations, walls, and roof at one and 
the same time. 

Imagine one of the other State Normal Schools having to accept pupils 
who could neither read, write nor cipher, and you can partially realize the 
difficulties of the M. N. A. S. instructors when 90% of their entering pupils 
came to commence not to continue their art studies. 

During its first three years, 679 pupils attended the School, representing 
58 cities and towns of Massachusetts, while 12 came from other states. 
Tuition was free to citizens of Massachusetts, but $100 was charged to stu- 
dents from outside the home State. The first commencement was held in 
June 1876, when 92 certificates and diplomas were awarded. For this occasion 
the walls of the school hall on School St. were hung with drawings and 
paintings done by the students. Upon the platform were seated the Governor 
of the State, the members of the Board of Education as well as the special 
Board of Visitors for the School, the Principal, Prof. Smith, Col. I. Edwards 
Clarke, representing the Bureau of Education in Washington, and several 
other distinguished persons. Dr. A. A. Miner acted as chairman. Governor 
Rice, in his address, said, “This is the first commencement of the first Normal 
Art School in America,” and his closing words were: “These present fruits of 
your studies afford the most gratifying evidence of the success of this in- 
stitution and the value of competent instruction, and I cordially and gratefully 
acknowledge on behalf of the Commonwealth, the obligation of its people for 
the skill and labors of your accomplished Principal, as well as the public 
gratification at these first fruits of your endeavors.” 

In his report dated January 1, 1877, Prof. Smith wrote: “As the years 
progress the character of the duties performed by me for the State must 
necessarily change. New classes are being added to the curriculum of the 
M..N. A. S. and the responsibility of directing them. But the School is now 
on a permanent basis, requiring only the watchful care of experience to keep 
it steadily at work.” 

In that year there were 218 students, and in the next, 265. 

The State Board of Education had chosen for the first Board of Visitors 
for the M. N. A. S., Messrs. John D. Philbrick, A. A. Miner, Phillips Brooks 
and Joseph White. 

For 1877, °78 and °79 the Visitors were Dr. A. A. Miner, and Messrs. 
G. G. Hubband and Charles B. Rice. 


In 1879 the School became terribly cramped for room and the location at 
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School St. increasingly unpleasant. Prof. Smith had never approved the 
scattered studios in that office building, the low-studded and poorly lighted 
rooms, the use of the public elevators and other inconveniences. He felt 
keenly the necessity for better housing for the young students committed to 
his care. And he told his Board of Visitors of his conviction that better 
accommodations could be found in return for the rent paid by the State for 
the School St. quarters. Dr. Miner sought to keep the School where it was, 
saying, “We hope the next legislature may consecrate to the uses of the School, 
a most desirable lot of land near the Art Museum, and thus open the way 
for such a building as the School’s highest good demands.” The lot under 
consideration was that upon which the Boston Public Library now stands, and 
the Art Museum was then on the south side of Copley Square where now is 
the Copley Plaza Hotel. The. legislature did not secure it. 

It was only after long and frequent complaints by teachers and students 
that a bill was passed by the legislature of 1879 and 1880, requiring that the 
building used for the Art School should have its own independent entrance. 
This act made a removal imperative. 

Opportunely, it was found that a large and stately house situated on 
Washington St., at the South End, known as the Deacon House, could be 
rented, and Prof. Smith devoted all his energies to securing it for the School. 
Built by the Deacon family as a private mansion, it was well proportioned, 
with lofty ceilings and of some architectural beauty, and its grand salons 
easily convertible into detightful classrooms and studios. Mr. Smith found 
that it could be rented for $3,500 per annum, while for the School St. rooms 
the State was paying $6,500 yearly. This fact he enthusiastically laid before 
the Board of Visitors, but the plan was not met with approval. He was unable 
to account for the seeming apathy, not then realizing that the other members 
of the Board were controlled by the indomitable will of their chairman. The 
situation became a deadlock between the Principal and the Board of Visitors, 
when the following dramatic incident took place. A strange gentleman called 
upon Prof. Smith. Briefly he said, “Mr. Smith, I am here in your interest, 
not my own. I have come to tell you of two facts, and warn you of your 
peril. The facts are, that in your determination to remove the School to 
the Deacon House you are running counter to money interests. You probably 
are not aware that the School St. property is owned by Dr. Miner’s church. 
Your peril is that if you succeed in your efforts you incur the Doctor’s 
enmity, and he never forgives.” 

Mr. Smith replied, “What’s that got to do with me? My business is to 
serve the State to the best of my ability and protect the young people who 
study at my School.” 

The Deacon House was secured for the School and the removal took 
place in the summer of 1880, the principal teachers giving their vacation time 
to assist in the labors. Both removal and cost of alterations in the house 
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came to less than $1,800, while for the fitting up of the School St. place the 
State had paid nearly $5,000. 

So the session of 1880-81 opened at the Deacon House with a pervading 
sense of comfort and security. Removed from the business center of the city 
and secluded within its own ample grounds and high brick walls, it was well 
adapted to its new purpose, and both teachers and pupils were very happy in 
their new home. 

The School seemed to be entering into a new era of successful develop- 
ment. At the end of the year, the Principal stated that seven of the nine 
teachers employed in the Normal Art School had been trained in it, and also 
fifteen out of the twenty employed in the day and evening schools of Boston. 
“This School,” he wrote, “will incidentally produce both designers and artists, 
but its success must be measured by its product of good teachers.” 

Mary SmitH Dean. 


EDITORIALS 


While Robert Burns craved some power that 

“Wad the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as others see us,” 
I must own that I have always been extremely fascinated by the prospect of 
some power that wad the giftie gie us to see the world as Polyphemus saw it. 
That one eye, as nicely placed as the little girl’s curl right in the middle of 
his forehead, must have rendered tremendous service. It must have devoured 
the landscape with a glance, or if focussed on some particular object, must 
have catalogued its features from A to Z without an error. I confess that my 
desire is that his eye and not his glance should be bestowed on me. Then 
I could at last follow that highly recommended but somewhat disconcerting 
advice to “let thine eye be single.” | 

How novel everything would look! I wonder if colors would take on new 
hues, if we could see around corners, if distances would appear less or if our 
seeing would lose its magic streoscopic powers. 

Doubtless we should see less, but we should see that little better. Now 
and then, I have enjoyed what I imagine to be a somewhat similar concertra- 
tion of the landscape. The little mirror which protrudes its watchful eye 
beyond the windshield of my car has upon remembered occasions given back 
to me miniature moving pictures of rare beauty,—a passing hillside, a clump 
of bushes, or a glowing sunset. Strange that my two-eyed vision of these 
same scenes did not evoke a similar measure of admiration. 

This joy of seeing the landscape diminished may account for a large part 
of our pleasure in kodakery,—surely for our keen delight in using the tiny 
finder, so thoughtfully provided. I find a childish joy in aiming at subjects 
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I never take, just making pictures all my own that no one ever sees, and not 
primarily for reasons of economy, although that is worthy of consideration; 
until some master creation, appears ‘within my frame and then I take for all 
the world to see. | 

How well I remember one soul-uplifting afternoon spent at the Library 
poring over portfolios of beautiful colored prints which showed some of 
Europe’s most enticing bits of scenery. Daylight had departed when I closed 
the last cover and turned, not as I had supposed, to old surroundings made 
duller by the comparison, but to a richer color plate than any I had seen, for 
the deep blue-green of twilight filled the lunette-crowned window with a glorious 
background setting for the twinkling lights and silhouetted trees. There are 
narrow alleyways and open passages between crowded buildings where the 
thrill of sunset and the awe of midnight are more subtly felt than in the 
broader areas. 

And who shall say that the charm of a Gothic cathedral is not in its 
long vistas of half-shut out, half-glimpsed vastnesses? A receding row of 


‘stately columns, the softened light of jewelled windows, the burning tapers in 


the far distance gain an added grace because they are but fragments of greater 
glories that await us. Other halls may vaunt their splendors in imposing array 
and we are impressed for the moment, but the lure to linger is not there. 
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It takes a narrowing of the lids, a screening of the too-blinding radiance, 
a focussing on elemental things rather than on the multitude of trivialities, in 
short, the vision of a single eye to render perceptible to our accustomed sight 
the beauty of the commonplace. 


It is to be keenly regretted that the State of Massachusetts, the first State 
in the Union to recognize the value of art education, should permit its school 
of art, the only school of its kind in the country, to issue such an unfortunate, 
not to say bad, piece of printing as is displayed in the new catalog. 

No doubt a few dollars will be saved temporarily on actual printing costs 
if compared with catalogs of other colleges and art schools, but the cost to the 
State eventually cannot be estimated. The loss of the right type of student 
through inartistic literature, the loss in the opportunity of educating and 
satisfying the better taste of the public, and the loss in pride on the part of 
the faculty, the students, and the thousands of graduates, make the sacrifice for 
the sake of the immediate few dollars altogether too great. 


Should you chance to pass No. 1769 Washington St. today, you may still 
see the “Deacon House”; but you will have to think away the shops in the 
foreground and picture in their place a beautiful garden-like spot where the 
pupils could eat their lunches out of doors, cozily screened. from the public 
gaze by a high brick wall. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Writing from The School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, N. J., Mr. Frank P. 
Frederick says: 
“My dear Mr. Farnum: 

I gather from the M. N. A. S. BuLietin that the fiftieth anniversary of 
the School is to be celebrated. Please put me on the mailing list for an- 
nouncements of the occasion for I think I will have to be there.” 


That’s the way to talk! 


We are delighted to read Miss Bartlett’s interesting letter about Avignon. 
Here is one of our members whose “trip abroad” is still in progress. HH any 
should care to write her before she returns in the spring, she can be reached 
though Morgan Harjes Co., 14 Place Vendome, Paris, France. 


The Editor learns that one BULLETIN and one address will now serve 
where once there were two. Marjorie Dodd and Wilfred O. Thoner, both loyal 
workers on the Executive Committee, are now Mr. and Mrs. Thoner of 49 
Hamilton St., West Roxbury. “May Good Fortune always dog your footsteps.” 


Mention the BULLETIN when patronizing our advertisers. 
SB BS 


| When you lay down your palette 
_ draw a line that leads you to the 
_ Brunswick Shoppe where delicious 
_ things to eat will be yours—or if 
you would dine and dance, the 

Brunswick Egyptian Room with 
_ Leo Reisman’s celebrated orches- 
' trawillgive you as wonderful atime 
} as would Greenwich Village itself. 
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Boylston St. at Clarendon 


She Lenox 


Joylston St. at Exeter 


HALEY & STEELE 
Picture Frame Makers 
‘Raw Frames for Carving and Gilding 
by Artists 

_ 109 ST. JAMES AVENUE 
BOSTON 


| Corner Clarendon Street 


One of the things to do at 
the beginning of the year, 
or say about this time, is to 
make new resolutions with 
the idea of strengthening up 
our character if we happen 
| to have any weak places in 
_ it. Most of us can find 
spots that might be im- 
proved at least just a little, 
and in making up the list 
please begin at the very top 
with a subscription to 


THE ART GUM 


The price, $1.50; 


the place, Massachusetts Normal Art 


School, Newbury and Exeter Streets, Boston, Mass. 
We wish you with all our hearts, the Merriest Christmas 
and the Happiest and Most Delightful New Year you have 


ever had. 


PRN INC ERERAVING: -Co. 


A Dependable 
Photo ~Engravers 
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On page 10 of the November BuLietin, did you wonder how many leap 
vears there must have been to make the School three years old in "96? The 
date should of course read °76. 


Have you seen Mr. Andrew’s life-size portrait of Mr. Harry Dutton, 
president of the Houghton & Dutton Co., which hangs above the landing of 
their main stairway? 


Many of our members and graduates are achieving success and a good bit 
of genuine happiness by employing their talents in artistic shops, tea-rooms. 
and studios. These are some of those that have been reported: 

1. A Shop for Tea and Gifts, 35 River Street, Boston, and The White Cat 

Tea and Gift Shop, Portsmouth, N. H. Josephine Bruce. 

2. The Marjandy Food Shop, Anderson and Myrtle Streets, Boston. 

Margaret Anderson (1916). 

3. Marion’s Shop, on the opposite corner of Anderson and Myrtle Streets. 

Marion Jones (1917). 

4. The Massasoit Tea Room (during the summer), Plymouth, Mass. Greta 
Clark (1924). 

The Silver Tree Shop, Newton Center. Amanda Sylvester. 

Miss Aladdin’s Shop, 10 Park Street, Boston. Gertrude M. Lewis. 
Antique Shop, Lenox, Mass. Jane Peters (1913). 

Studio for Decorative Painting, 462 Boylston Street, Room 21, Boston. 
Ruth L. Page (1913). | 


9. Commercial Studio, 194 Boylston Street, Room 21, Boston. 
Helen Morse and Betty Bond. 
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10. The Paint Box (commercial studio), 34 School Street, Boston, until 
January 1, then Province Building, Washington Street, Boston. Lucy 
Smith, Caroline Baumgarten, Alberta Bridges, Leslie Bonney, all of the 
Class of 1922. 


11. Skye Studio, Trinity Court, Boston. Amy Dalrymple. 


-We hear that there has been a recent addition to the “M. N. A. S, Annex” 
colony in the person of Miss Edith M. Beuttel (1923), now Mrs. George B. 
Bailey. Mr. and Mrs. Bailey are living at 1677 Commonwealth Avenue. 


The attractive drawing of the Spire of Arlington Street Church is one of 
a number of pencil studies by Helen E. Cleaves which were exhibited last 
month at Goodspeed’s. The Christian Science Monitor said: “The drawings 
are all done with a decisive and expressive handling of the pencil. The details 
of the spires have a crispness of stroke, and an accent of shadow which gives 
them a remarkable feeling for existence.” 
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Sere: Ch Atle SReAsicE:S 
To Normal Art Alumni 


Plan a trip now to our most extensive display and stock of 
artist and art student supplies. 


Artists’ Stands Drawing Boards 
Artists’ Sketching Stools Tee Squares 
Artists’ Air Brushes Slide Rules 
Artists’ Oil and Water Colors Drawing Sets 
Artists’ Easels Tracing Paper and Cloth 
Artists’ Smocks Colored Pencils 


New England Headquarters since 1886 
for Artist and Art Student 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 


42 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Just off Washington Street 


THE DEGREE 


In regard to Alumni Applicants for the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, the State Department of Education has ruled that past graduates 
of the Teachers’ Course may offer for the degree: 

(a) Graduation from Massachusetts Normal Art School 

(b) Academic work required by Catalog 1923-24: 

1. English Composition 3 Credit Hours 
. Oral Expression = ° 
. Literature 
. General History 
» Art History 
. Sociology 
7. Psychology 
(c) Thesis—3 Credit Hours 
Work under this heading shall consist of 
1. A technical piece of work completed since graduation. This 
may consist of drawing, painting, crafts, or decoration. 
2. Written composition of 6,000 words on some topic allied to 
the profession of art education. This may be wholly original 
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or may consist of quotations from research work with final 
conclusions by the applicant for the degree. This should in- 
clude a bibliography. 

(d) Reading, with a summarized report of 1,500 words, and experience 
along professional lines. Experience may include writing, teachers’ 
conferences and meetings, teaching and supervision, travel, lectures, 
addresses, etc. 

Note. Each candidate must submit plans for approval at the 
earliest possible date. Final work shall be submitted on or 
before June 1 of the year in which the degree is requested. 

The following committee has been appointed to pass upon all credentials: 
Miss Amy Rachel Whittier, Miss Helen Cleaves, Mr. Frederick M. Wilder. 

Procedure: An applicant must first fill out the application blank for- 
warded by the Normal Art School. The returns are passed upon by the 
Degree Committee. Thereupon the findings of this Committee are passed upon 
by the Principal of this School and are then forwarded to the State Department 
for final approval. Meantime the applicant is notified of the Committee 
findings and is requested to apply immediately, signifying his desire to work 
for the degree and stating the year in which the degree is desired. This will 
be accompanied by a definite statement as to the courses which the applicant 
plans to pursue and such other data as may be necessary. 

All literary work must be submitted in typewritten or printed form and 
should be written as if for publication. 

At the request of the Board of Directors of the Alumni Association, Mrs. 
Marion J. Ford has investigated the opportunities for graduate study toward 
the degree and reports as follows: 

At Massachusetts Normal Art School 

General World History I—3 Credit Hours 

Mr. Wilder: Monday 3-3:45; Thursday, 11:15-12; Friday, 3-3:45. 

Art History II—2 Credit Hours 
Mr. Farnum: Monday, 11:15-12; Wednesday, 3-3:45. 
English I—2 Credit Hours 
Mr. Jamison: Tuesday, 12:45-1:30, 3-3:45; Friday, 9-9:45, 11:45-12. 
English II—2 Credit Hours 
Mr. Jamison: Tuesday, 12:45-1:30, 3-3:45; Thursday, 12:45-1:30, 
3-3:45; Friday, 9-9:45, 11:15-12. 

At Boston University School of Education 
English Composition—2 Credit Hours 

Messrs. Getchell and Davis: Tuesdays, 4:15-6. 

French—5 Credit Hours 

Mr. French: Daily except Saturdays from 4-5. 

At Boston University College of Liberal Arts 
Poets of the Early 19th Century—1 Credit Hour 
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BRADLEY QUALITY 
ART PRODUCTS 


Massachusetts Normal Art School men are the 
recognized leaders in the Industrial Art field. We take 
this opportunity of bringing to your attention the fact 


that we publish many of the works by 


DILLAWAY BRIGHAM 

WHITNEY FRANK 

RIED DANIELS 

NEWCOMB SCRIBNER 

KETCHUM JACOBS 
CARLSON 


Bradley’s Quality products are considered “National” 
standards. 

Bradley’s Tonal Tempora Colors, Gesso, Art 
Enamels, School Water Colors, Moldolith and Crayons, 


each a leader in its field. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Prof. Corbin: Saturdays, 12-1. 
Christian Art and Architecture through Mediaeval and Gothic Times-— 
1 Credit Hour 
Frank Chouteau Brown: Saturdays, 10-11. 
Architecture of the Renaissance Period—1l Credit Hour 
Frank Chouteau Brown: Saturdays, 11-12. 
Colonial Development from 1607-1760—1 Credit Hour 
Prof. Harlow: Tuesdays, 4-5. 
Roman History—1 Credit Hour 
Prof. Harlow: Saturdays, 10-11. 
While these courses are well under way, the information may prove of 
value to those who contemplate enrolling at the beginning of the second term 
or of another year. 


POSTERS 


The State of Massachusetts is to devote the year to the education of its 
school children relative to accident prevention. It has been suggested that 
one way to present the subject is through the use of art instruction by means 
of the poster. 

The poster can be made an excellent means for art training. Too often it 
is not educational. It can be educational if it is an expression of the pupil, 
not an adaptation of another’s idea. 

The following program is therefore submitted in the hope that there may 
be a wide and whole-hearted response, not to compete in poster making, but to 
use the poster as another means of stimulating the pupil’s expression with 
regard to this important subject: 

1. All posters are to be the pupil’s own work. The value of art education 
lies in the actual doing of the whole problem. To cut pictures and mount 
them as children’s posters is to ignore the opportunities for self-expression 
which art education offers. Cut-picture posters are excellent in their place 
but their educational value is limited. 

2. Only one story should be told. All drawing, design and lettering should 
emphasize a single idea. 

3. Treatment should be bold, direct, simple and should show strong contrast 
of value. 

4. Posters may be any size up to 14x 22 inches. 

Selected posters, if smaller than 14x 22, should be mounted on ecards that 

size. 

6. A committee of five will judge selected posters, the final designs winning 
the votes of the judges to be sent on tour of the State. ; 


7. The procedure to govern the campaign will be as follows for Grades 
I-VUI: 
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B. L. MAKEPEACE, INC. 


Drafting Material 


Surveying Instruments 


Artists’ Supplies Slide Rules 


Everything for the Student or Professional 
394 BOYLSTON STREET 


387 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MaASss. 
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. Every child in the public schools of the State may have the oppor- 


tunity to express his ideas in a Safety Poster. 


. The two best from each grade shall be selected by the room teacher 


and Art Supervisor. 


. The three best in each grade from each art supervisory district 


shall be selected by the Art Supervisor. 
In the city employing a number of supervisors three will be 
selected from each supervised district. 
In smaller communities where a Supervisor of Art directs the 
work of one or more towns three will be selected from the super- 
vised district as a whole. 


. The three best from each grade from each county shall be selected 


as follows: 
Committee of three each will be appointed with the following 
headquarters: 

Barnstable—H. S., Barnstable 

Berkshire—H. S., Pittsfield 

Bristol—H. S., Fall River 

Dukes—H. S., Nantucket 

Essex—H. S., Lawrence 


Franklin—H. S., Greenfield 
a yw 


FROST & ADAMS Co. 


ARE ALWAYS KEEN TO SERVE YOU 
Ao PUD E ROR GCRBLR: 


TWO VERY ACCESSIBLE SHOPS 


591 BOYLSTON STREET, (Copley Square) 


ore27 ARCH? SUREET 


(Between Washington and Devonshire Sts., near Milk St.) 


10. 
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12. 
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Hampden—Board of Education, Springfield 
Hampshire—H. S., Northampton 
Middlesex—H. S., Medford 
Nantucket—H. S., Nantucket 
Norfolk—H. S., Milton 
Plymouth—H. S., Brockton 
Suffolk—Board of Education, Boston 
Worcester—Board of Education, Worcester 
In school systems where Junior and Senior High School art courses are 
organized the procedure will be as follows: 
a. Each student in the Art Department may submit a poster. 
b. The best up to the number of five will be selected by the Art 
Teacher in each department. 
c. The three best from each department will then be selected by the 
county committee as listed above. 
The State Director of Art Education will assume responsibility for con- 
ducting the poster program of the year’s Safety Campaign. All communica- 
tions should be sent to him, c/o The Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
Boston, Mass. 
Lettering should be large, simple and dark on a light background, or light 


~on a dark background. 


Drawings should be wholly the expression of the pupil and should offer 
free play for his imagination and observation. He should draw solely to 
tell his story. 

Not more than three colors on the finished poster should be used in the 
grades nor more than five in the high school. The stock or paper is to be 
one of the colors. 

If the drawing is the chief attraction it should cover approximately not 
less than one-half the total area of the poster. If the lettering is empha- 
sized the drawing should be subordinated to approximately one-eighth of 
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COMPARISONS 
are necessary to determine the relative 
merit of materials. Why not take a few minutes oc- 
casionally to find out, by comparative tests, whether 
you are using the most satisfactory kinds of material. 
You will find that the Prang products of the 
American Crayon Company compare favorably with 
other brands of similar type and you owe it to yourself 


to get THE BEST THERE IS! 
WILLIAM J. CALHOUN, M.N. A. S, 4272 


at the office of 


RYAN & BUKER, INCORPORATED 


15 BRATTLE STREET, . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


distributors of 
Prang Crayonex p 


(wax crayon) te a relief paint 
Prang Crayograph Prang Petroma 


(pressed crayon)  Ghe"Old Faithful” cement coloring 


Prang colored pencils 
Prang Pastello 
Prang Reliefo 


Prang water colors 
Prang tempera 


products of the 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
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R. F. McGREGOR & CO. Old Frames Regilded 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES Old Paintings Restored 
Oil and Water Color Frames a and Varnished 
Specialty 33 BROMFIELD STREET 
Telephone Dewey 3553-J BOSTON 


the total area. 
Posters should be judged on the following merits: 
a. Originality of thought. Pupil’s expression. 
b. Design—Arrangement. 
c. Technic—good drawing and color. 
d. Unity of expression—single idea. 
e. Directness of attack—emphasis and advertising value. 


SOME WRITINGS WORTH READING 
The Sculpture of the Cave Men 
Illustrated London News, November 3, 1923. 
The most important examples of prehistoric art ever found have recently 
been discovered in the Montespan Cavern in France. Statues of bears and 


tigers, mutilated by spearthrusts, prove that the art of primitive man was > 


magical in intent. 
The Art of Color 
By Michel Jacob. Doubleday Page and Co., N. Y. 
A modern scientific analysis of color as applied to art, with a multitude 
of color plates, tables and formulae. 
Purposeless Art and Insincere Craftsmanship 
“There Is No Such Thing as ‘Modern Art’; There Is Only Art, Good and 
Bad.” 
By Albert Sterner, Arts and Decoration, November 1923. 
A counter-attack on the rebels, in the revolt against beauty, that is called 
Modern Art. 
American Art and the Public 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Scribner’s Magazine, November 1923. 
This subject, of eternal concern to artists, is discussed in an optimistic vein. 


BOSTON EXHIBITIONS 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lecture Hall. 
Free public lectures: 


Sunday, December 30. Message of Music, or the Art Work of the Future. 
Mme. Beale Morey. Musical illustrations from the early Greek by a 
chorus of girls in Greek costume. Melodies of the Ghetto; Songs of 
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the Nile boatmen; cee and Motette of Germany and ‘England: 
(Repeated by request). 


Thursday, January 3. Raphael “ees Prince among Painters. Charles Theo- 
dore Carruth. 


“Sunday: January 6. The Making of a Picture. Philip L. Hale, Av N. A., In- 
structor, School of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Lantern illustrations. 


BOSTON ART CLUB, Dartmouth and Newbury Sts., Dartmouth, St. entrance. 
_ Galleries open every day but Sunday from 11 till 5. 
December 5 to 29. Paintings by Ambrose Webster, and paintings and water 
colors by Oliver Chaffee. 
January 5 to 23. An important group of French, English, Italian anid other 
. foreign paintings which were included in the Carnegie — 
International Exhibition. 


GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY, 14 Stuart Street, near Dartmouth. 
December 27. Paintings by Harry B. Leith—Ross. 
December and January. Woodcuts by Warton Harris Esherick. 
January. Watercolors paintings by John Whors. 
Paintings by Pod Lindenmuth. | 
“THE GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS, 162 Newbury Street. 
December 24 to January 5. General Exhibition. 
January 7 to ‘19. Paintings by Gertrude Fiske. 


DOLL AND RICHARDS, 71 Newbury Street. 
January 2 to 15. Paintings by Marjorie Milbank. 
2 a 16 to 27. Paintings by Theodore Coe. 
Water Colors by Jean Jacques Haffner. 


VOSE GALLERY, 394, Boylston Street. 
December 17 to 29. Christmas Exhibition of Small Paintings 


THE CASSON GALLERIES, 575 Boylston Street. 
fos ah ‘Water Colors by George H. Hallowell. 
. _” Sketches of France by William B. Hazelton. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 9-A Ashburton Place. _ 
. December 17 to 29. Goodspeed Miscellaneous Prints. 
December 31 to aay 12. Tuttle Etchings. Wood Engravings. Early 
, American Portraits. cA 


BOOKSHOP E F OR BOYS AND GIRLS, 270 Boylston Street. 
_ December. Block Prints in color by Harold Haven Brown. 
~ Etchings by Charles Heil. 
‘January. “Ilustrations of cy Arthur by Louis head: 
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OUR VALENTINE PARTY 


Graduates old and young, but all of them youthful in heart, joined in the 
frolic and fun of our first big social affair of the season on Friday night, Feb- 
ruary fifteen. 

The old school hall was festive, too, decked out in gala attire befitting the 
occasion. Bright colored tapestries adorned the walls while the stage was 
brilliant in a setting of purple and gold. We fairly rioted in color as the 
rhythmic procession of Oriental dignitaries with their many attendants passed 
before us. How can we sufficiently thank Mr. Brewster for his splendid work 
in preparing this production! Fifty or more of the students of the School took 
part, the play itself, “The Princess who never smiled,” having been written by 
Helen Farley of the Junior Class, while the costumes were made under the 
direction of Miss Flint in the Costume Design classes. Much might be said of 
the actors and the dancers, who had previously performed in this same pageant 
for the Copley Society, but they should be seen in order to be truly appreciated. 

Persian glory soon yielded, however, to that of St. Valentine. Mr. Hoadley, 
our dignified president, acquitted himself nobly as the Town Crier, announcing 
the sale of valentines and stamps for all who desired to send missives to their 
sweethearts; or one might choose from a long list of fictitious names an un- 
known recipient for his ardent sentiments. This made a busy season for the 
Post Office but with the assistance of the Crier, who would from time to time 
proclaim that a letter was being held for Rudolph Valentino or that O. U. Nutt 
had several packages, congestion was avoided and the mail put through in rec- 
ord time. 

Through the generosity of certain members of the faculty, an auction sale 
of paintings and sketches was made possible. This caused considerable excite- 
ment and brought forth some lively bidding on the part of determined purchasers. 

The refreshments, in charge of Mary Yaffee. carried out the holiday note. 
Who could resist the temptation to “Have a Heart?” Dancing followed and 
gave the final touch to an already well-spent evening. There is no doubt in 
our minds as to Miss Hathaway’s efficiency. To her excellent planning and 
directing is largely due the success of this our first, but not, we hope, our last 
party. 
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‘SALLY: 


> by Joseph DeCamp 
Loaned through the courtesy of the- Worcester Art Museum 


THE DeCAMP MEMORIAL BOOKLET 


The DeCamp Memorial booklet is off the press! The reproduction of the 
intimate photograph of himself, the one which he liked best of all others, the 
winsome portrait of his daughter “Sally,” and the matchless Harvard Club 
“Roosevelt,” are, in themselves, worth twice the small cost of the booklet. Add 
to that the fine “Appreciation” by George Agassiz; the “Remembrance” by 
our own Mr. Bartlett, whose presence, like that of Mr. DeCamp’s, seems still 
warm within us; the other reproductions of Mr. DeCamp’s portraiture; and 
the complete booklet, and we have something to be treasured, particularly by 
every member of the Alumni. 

Lee Court, M. N. A. S. 1925, has done us all a notable service in preparing 
this memorial. Roya B. Farnum. 


A LESSON IN HISTORY 
CHAPTER VII 


Prof. Smith’s annual reports are racy reading. Many are reprinted: in 
whole, or in part, in the Government compilation called “Art and Industry.” 
On page 79, Vol. I we find the first, dated Juneslst, 1871, which gives an 
account of his first year’s work. Every earnest teacher of drawing would feel 
repaid for the time spent in reading this report. The sub-titles show the large- 
visioned plan for the work to be done in city and state. They are: “The 
traveling museum,” “Personal visits to cities,” “Conferences,” “Addresses to 
teachers,” “The Normal Schools,” “Public meetings,” “Examination of night 
classes,” “Exhibition of drawing in Boston,” “Proposed State Normal School 
of Art.” “Purchase of casts, etc., by different cities,” “The South Boston 
School of Art.” “Occasional duties.” 

Consecutive reports record the yearly progress made in city, state and 
M. N. A. S. The one dated April, 1880, deals with “the present condition of 
drawing in schools of ‘all grades, day and evening, and the duties devolving 
upon the Director with regard to all day and evening schools.” 

This report is described in “Art and Industry” (page 261) in the follow- 
ing words: “It is a résumé of the work of Walter Smith during nine years. 
and apart from its value, practically, to those who in other places may wish 
to introduce the study of drawing into public schools or to establish evening 
drawing schools, possesses something of interest that always attaches to the 
autobiography of a man of genius.” 

As a mill must have grist to grind, to prove its usefulness, so a school 
must have pupils, to achieve success; and the M. N. A. S. could not have 
developed as it did in those early years without the co-ordination of the public 
school preparatory work. After nine years of arduous effort there was estab- 
lished a consecutive and harmonious system of drawing, extending through all 
the grades. Testimony given by foreign experts called attention to the mag- 
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nitude of the work accomplished by the Director, and to its value and im- 
portance. 

Prof. Smith had maintained from the beginning that the study of draw- 
ing should be placed on the same footing as other pedagogical subjects, and’ 
therefore must be taught by the regular teachers. This had been done grad- . 
nally and successfully in the grammar grades. Special teachers were to be 
employed in normal and evening schools, and as supervisors in smaller cities 
and towns of this and other states. 

“Mr. Smith earnestly protested against inferior methods. He insisted 
that the good of the pupils demanded the least possible resort to adventitious 
aids, such as guide-points, etc., that it was the training of the eye and the 
hand that was essential, not the prettiness of the work nor the amount of 
paper consumed.” But the disaffected members of the school committee who 
were not in sympathy with his methods and standards laid plans to defeat 
them, and the summer of 188] saw the termination of official relations be- 
tween the Director of drawing, and the public schools. 

Mr. Henry Hitchings, who had served as Mr. Smith’s assistant, was ap- 
pointed Director of drawing for the Boston schools. 

Mr. Smith still held the positions of State director of art education and 
the principalship of the M. N. A. S. The school was now eight years old. 
The needs and abilities of the pupils had become better understood, therefore 
the plan and program of the four-year course of study was definitely arranged 
and published in complete detail by the Principal in his report for 1881 
(page 165, A and 1). Speaking of the achievements of the graduates, he ex- 
pressed hearty appreciation of his corps of assistant teachers, the Misses 
Carter, Hoyt and Norton, and Messrs. Briggs, Fuchs, Bartlett, Patten, Brackett 
and Vonnoh. But now there were changes ahead. Miss Mary E. Carter re- 
signed after eight years of service. Mr. William Briggs was removed by the 
Board of Visitors. Mr. Robert W. Vonnoh went abroad. Mr. Patten died. 
Miss Dora M. Norton accepted an appointment in Columbus, Ohio. Miss 
Mercy A. Bailey replaced Miss Carter as teacher in oil-painting. Miss Hoyt 
continued as teacher in water color. Mr. A. H. Munsell became an instructor. 

The number of students in 1880 and 81] was 282. In 188] and ’82 it was 171. 

The Board of Visitors was increased to six members. Dr. A. A. Miner 
was still chairman, the others were Charles B. Rice, E. B. Stoddard, Abby W. 
May. T. W. Higginson and F. A. Walker. 

“As the opponents of Prof. Smith had finally succeeded in outvoting him 
as Director of drawing in the public schools, subsequently similar influences 
prevailed in the State Board of Education, and on July 6th, 1882 his duties as 
State Art Director, and as Principal of the M. N. A. S. also closed.” His 
dismissal was announced in the annual report of the Board of Visitors as fol- 
lows: “At the opening of the year 1882-83 some changes were made in the 
corps of instructors. Mr. Walter Smith’s connection with the school as prin- 
cipal was terminated and the responsibilities of the principalship were devolved 
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on Mr. Otto Fuchs, as acting-principal. His high attainments and long ex- 
® perience in the Naval School at Annapolis as a teacher, and his many years 
of professional service in one of our largest steamship-building houses as naval 
constructor, as well as his connection with the school, enable him to discharge 
those responsibilities with gratifying success.” 
Mr. Fuchs was an honorable gentleman. He had taught topographical- 
drawing and ship-draughting in Class C most satisfactorily, but he was by no 
means prepared to fill the position to which he was so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly elevated. The Naval Academy at Annapolis and steamship-building con- 
cerns do not usually produce art masters capable of directing the varied cur- 
riculum of such a school as the M. N. A. S. A sense of humor was lacking 
somewhere as well as the sense of fair play. 
On> page, 192, of “Art and Industry” we read: “The organization of the 
school was changed. All the teachers were placed on an equality, and one 
was named as acting principal, the intention apparently being to more com- 
pletely subordinate the management of the school to the will of the Board of 
Visitors.” This, under a new organization, and when fully understood and 
accepted by instructors and pupils, is merely to make the chairman of the 
Board of Visitors practically head-master of the school, and, if the teachers 
accept their positions with a clear understanding of this, may prove advis- 
able; but it was a very different matter to attempt to degrade the founder of 
the school after several years’ unquestioned headship. 

“This is what, as appears from the legislative inquiry and from the official 
reports, was practically attempted in the case of Professor Smith. That he 

, * resented such treatment seems neither strange nor discreditable. If he had 
been of such a nature as to have borne it with submission, he would have been 
utterly unfit for the work he was called from England to do, and which with 
wonderful success he accomplished. 

“Mr. Otto Fuchs has the advantage of having been a teacher in the school, 
and has had the opportunity of acquiring perfect familiarity with the system 
and methods of Walter Smith. He now enters on his duties with the great 
additional advantage that there will naturally be a strong desire on the part of 
the authorities to sustain and develop the school and to keep it from falling 
below the high standard set by Walter Smith. The school is so well estab- 
lished, its work so classified, and its methods so well settled, that it would 
seem a comparatively easy task to keep up its usefulness and its standard. It 
will be marvelous if within a short time the loss of the strong personality, the 
contagious enthusiasm and inborn leadership of Walter Smith is not felt 
disastrously throughout the public schools of Boston and those of the state. 
By this sudden removal of a recognized leader, to whom all questions had 
been referred as they arose, whose decisions were both final and satisfactory. 
and who could be implicitly relied on to maintain a high standard of excel- 
lence there is reason to fear lest the comprehensive plan, embracing all the 
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public schools of the State, which he had organized and guided as the official 
head, should suffer serious injury. In the uncertain action of numerous and 
widely separated educational officials and_ teachers, unprepared for such 
emergencies, and each liable to be biased by personal tendencies when deprived 
of accustomed authoritive support, there are many causes of deterioration, and 
Massachusetts will be fortunate indeed if her schools and her industries do 
not suffer. It seems pitiful that any causes could have thwarted so prom- 
ising an undertaking as was inaugurated when Walter Smith was induced to 
come to Boston. ) 

“Fortunately for the country, the movement, so vitalized by the wonderful 
personality of the man is too widely distributed and too well established to be 
overthrown. Its development may be retarded, but it cannot now be wholly 
destroyed; the most probable result will be that Massachusetts may lose the 
leadership which, through Walter Smith and his far-sighted supporters, she 
easily took and might else have long retained.” 

At the close of one year Mr. Fuchs resigned his position at the M. N. 
A. S. to accept one at Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 

The attendance that year fell to 143. The term “acting principal” was 
no longer used. The school needed a head and the choice fell upon Mr. 
George H. Bartlett. He had long been connected with the school as a teacher 
and was appointed Principal in 1883, a position he was destined to hold with 
honor and success for many years. 


May Smith DEAN 


JAY HAMBIDGE 


On Sunday, the twentieth of January, in a New York hospital, Jay Ham- 
bidge passed from the field of his long labors. He was stricken with a shock 
while lecturing and died soon after. , 

The theory of Dynamic Symmetry, to which he devoted many years of 
his life, is only now passing from the stage of opposition and ridicule to that 
of general acceptance. He leaves a well-developed system of thought and 
practice which other minds will be able to apply and enlarge. | 

In our own community Dr. Denman W. Ross, Mr. Lacey D. Caskey and 
Mr. Henry Hunt Clark are devoted followers who have made notable advances 
in this science. 

In youth Mr. Hambidge received the stereotyped art school training and 
became an illustrator, working for some years for the “Century” magazine. 
He was greatly dissatisfied with the vagueness of art instruction and turned 
earnestly to the study of nature where his analytical mind soon discovered laws 
of symmetry and measure which could be reduced to mathematical accuracy. 

He believed that these laws formed the basis of design and for twenty 
years he delved in the art of Greece and Egypt to discover, if possible, how 
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these laws had been applied by the two great nations pre-eminent in the art 
of composition. During this time his purpose was known only to a small 
circle of friends. Any attempt to publish his discoveries was met with a storm 
of abuse and he therefore waited until the system was sufficiently perfected to 
bear the keenest scrutiny and the harshest criticism. 

His work is gathered and preserved for posterity in three volumes, hap- 
pily all complete though one is not yet published; “Dynamic Symmetry and 
the Greek Vase,” “Dynamic Symmetry and the Parthenon,” “Dynamic Sym- 
metry in Composition.” ; 

1 like to remember him as I saw him last, a small man with slightly 
stooping shoulders surmounted by a large round head, descending the stairs 
of the Museum with his measuring rod in his hand. 

Anna MayuHew Hatmaway. 


EDITORIALS 


What bit of advice is more sadly disregarded than this: “Mention our 
publication: when patronizing our advertisers’? We read and faithfully obey 
a hundred other injunctions, such as “Do not shoot here,” “Do not speak to 
the motorman,” and numberless “Thou shalt nots,” but as soon as something 
positive, something direct is offered as an outlet for our initiative, we fade 
into nothingness. If our suggestion should read “Do not mention our pub- 
lication, etc.,” it could not be better followed than it is. Conversely, no startling 
results need be expected if we should suddenly notify the public to “Shoot 
here” or to “Speak to the motorman.” It isn’t that the public wishes to be con- 
trary, but rather that it is steeped in inertia. Unless a situation promises to 
provide thrills and stimulating sensations enough to make it worth the exertion, 
we will have none of it. 

Now as a real adventure, a daring encounter, an exciting hazard, suppose 
we accept the challenge and fare forth to obey the editorial edict. Mind you, 
we are not ordered to trade extensively with our advertisers, admirable and 
advantageous as that might prove to be, but merely to “mention the BULLETIN 
when patronizing our advertisers.” This could be done without the expendi- 
ture of one copper cent, although doubtless with somewhat more of a tax on 
one’s ingenuity than would otherwise be demanded. One can imagine all sorts 
of possibilities from such a contact, not the least of which would be the 
establishment at once of that which is usually so unaccountably missing — a 
sort of fellow-human-being relationship between vendor and vendee. It is as 
if you said: “We are already somewhat acquainted. We were introduced last 
month at Mme. So-and-So’s, don’t you remember?” Only in this case, you 
were introduced through the BuLietin. In the phrase of one of our worthy 
contemporaries, “It identifies you.” Furthermore, it identifies the School and 
the Alumni Association. 
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The story is told of Douglas Fairbanks that he once presented a very 
costly hat to an acquaintance whom he knew but slightly and to whom this 
unusual headgear was very ill-suited. No amount of objection however, would 
deter Mr. Fairbanks from his seemingly generous purpose; for, as he said, 
“Everyone will say, ‘Where in time did you get.that hat?’ and you will 
reply, ‘My friend Douglas Fairbanks presented that to me,’ and in a very short 
time, | will have received more than enough advertising to pay for the hat.” 

Every time you mention the Normal Art School or the BULLETIN, you are 
adding to the general impression that here is something about which people are 
talking and you are helping to create a public friendliness. Our advertisers 
will not only be more interested in you as an individual, but they will at once 
become more interested in the institution and the organization which you rep- 
resent. That is exactly what we want. 


As a preliminary step toward accepting the Editor’s challenge, perhaps it 
would be well for you to ascertain who our advertisers are. Have you found 
one who promises special rates to Alumni members, one who assures you of 
the friendly services of a fellow-alumnus at headquarters, one who gives our 
eraduates credit for being leaders in the Industrial Art field? 


Now how about it? Do you dare try it? We stump you to. 
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The fact that the legislative appropriation for our new school was turned 
down last month need not cause us to throw up our hands in despair. Accord- 
ing to all reports, we are not the only ones who are feeling the tightening of 
the State purse-strings;—a measure which seems to be considered necessary 
at this time for safeguarding a wiser expenditure of the public funds in the 
future. The authorities have not denied that we need a new building; in fact. 
there seems to be an even stronger realization of this exigency than ever be- 
fore and the present delay is acknowledged to be but the postponement of 
that which must inevitably come. Let us continue therefore to “watch and 
pray, believing that we shall receive an affirmative answer to that ever-present 
query, “Eventually; why not now?” 


Beware, all ye who have not joined the Alumni Association or paid your 
dues! The Membership Committee is on your trail under the energetic com- 
mand of Bill Calhoun. When you spy his Studebaker headed in your direc- 
tion, prepare to surrender at once your long hoarded two dollars or to be 
taken into custody on the spot. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


While the BuLLerin does not pretend to be a “Who’s Who,” yet it is 
always ready to tell what’s what concerning M. N. A. S. folks. This time it 
has been so well said by Mr. Lorado Taft in his “History of American 
Sculpture” that we need only quote his words: 

“The opening twentieth century brings before us a group of young sculp- 
tors equipped by nature and by training as in the past few Americans have 
been. With a skill that would have bewildered our masters of twenty-five 
years ago, they stand ready to execute prodigies. In many cases their delicacy 
of taste, their fertility of imagination,—in short their personal value— re- 
mains to be established. Some have had opportunity to reveal themselves in 
part. 

One of the most promising of this number is Hermon A. MacNeil. Born 
in Massachusetts in 1866, he showed early the usual artistic instinct for 
drawing. He began his studies in Boston schools and was graduated with the 
highest honors at the Massachusetts Normal Art School, whence he was called 
to the position of instructor in drawing at Cornell University. In 1888 he went 
to Paris and in 1890 exhibited a bust in the Salon. Returning to America, he 
was invited by Mr. Martiny to aid him in the preparation of his sketch models 
for the Columbian Exposition. In. Chicago, later, he did effective original 
work on the Electricity building, and as other opportunities soon followed, he 
decided to make that city his permanent home. 

Well equipped with the training which the Parisian studios give, Mr. 
MacNeil was early discontented with the banality of modern sculptural themes. 
The makeshift subjects of his comrades seemed to him unworthy. He wanted 
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When you lay down your palette 
draw a line that leads you to the 
Brunswick Shoppe where delicious 
things to eat will be yours—or if 
you would dine and dance, the 
Brunswick Egyptian Room with 
Leo Reisman’s celebrated orches- 
| trawillgive you as wonderful atime 
_ as would Greenwich Village itself. 
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to do things more original and more truly expressive. Western life and the 
Indian had for him a great appeal, and he made several trips to the redman’s 
reservations north and west, in order to study what he considered the most 
sculptural motifs which America offers. His reliefs over the doors of the 
Marquette building in Chicago — scenes of the life and death of Pere Mar- 
quette — show to what good use he put his material. He was wont to talk 
of the artistic possibilities of the Indian in sculpture with an enthusiasm that 
was eloquent if not always convincing. To him they were as fine as Greek 
warriors and as worthy to be immortalized.” 

Further mention of Mr. MacNeil’s work will be found in the New York 
Chapter notes. 

We are glad that Mr. MacNeil finds expression for his loyalty to the 
Normal Art School in continued membership in the Alumni Association. 


When next you look for Amy F. Dalrymple, you will find her at No. 27 T 
Whart where she has a 25x40 foot studio with rafters overhead. “Don’t fall 
over,’ she cautions, “but be sure to come.” 


An interesting evidence of the closer co-operation between Art and Trade 
is the series of lectures given at the Museum of Fine Arts by Grace A. Reed 
on the subject, “The Development of Costume,” for about thirty buyers and 
heads of departments of the William Filene’s Sons Company. The talks were 
illustrated by textiles, lantern slides, and historic costumes owned by the 
Museum. The course will be repeated in March under the direction of the 
Boston Art League, Theodore M. Dillaway, M. N. A. S. 1891, president. Other 


courses which the League’ proposes to offer next month are: Ceramics, Miss 


Grace Hackett, Oil and: Watercolor Painting, Miss Hackett and Miss Harriet 
Smith, and Basketry and Bookbinding, Miss Florence O. Bean. With the ex- 
ception of one, these teachers are all graduates of Normal Art School,— just 
another testimonial to the splendid leadership which the School and its grad- 
uates are constantly exerting. 


Jack Alcott, Class of 1922, has accepted a position as head of the linoleum 
design department of Bird & Son, Inc., and comes home to roost now-a-days at 


The Bird Club. Walpole, Mass. 


Congratulations are due Theodore M. Dillaway upon his appointment as 
art director of the public schools of Philadelphia. His years of splendid 
service in Boston as an art leader have well qualified him to become the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Mason, whose passing was recorded in the January BULLETIN. 


Mr. George delighted the students of the School not long ago with many 
reminiscences of his summer in Spain. These were illustrated with splendid 
slides made from his films and with costumed models who wore gay shawls 
and black mantillas, choice trophies from this land of sunshine and shadow. 
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Massachusetts Normal Art School men are the 
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If we were to run an “Observant Citizen” column, what discoveries would 
be the result? While window shopping on Boylston Street one afternoon, we 
were attracted by. what appeared to be an art exhibition of snow scenes in one 
of the photographers’ supply shops and upon examination, found that they 


were oil paintings which had been evolved from photographs, the work of 
Fred H. Daniels of Newton. 


The Baltimore Water Color Club announces its twenty-eighth annual ex- 
hibition next month at which time two prizes will be awarded for work in 
Water Color, Black and White, Tempera, or Pastel and one for the best 
Miniature shown. Further particulars may be secured from Eleanor H. Hurd, 
Corresponding Secretary, 1023 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Last month members of the Teacher Training Class of the School and 
other invited guests were graciously entertained by Mrs. May Smith Dean at 
her home in Brookline. Early sketches and notes made by her father were 
shown, as well as other mementos of historical and art interest. The whole 
affair was a very happy linking of the new with the old. Bonds such as these 
help to strengthen the chain. 


502: Lee St., 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Mr. Cross’s article in the December BULLETIN stirred memories of the old 
Deacon House and my own far away school days. 

The autumn of 1885 saw my entrance to what proved to be the portal of 
much joyous knowledge, and I trust of some service to others. 

The school at 28 School Street was only a hearsay for me, but the atmos- 
phere which came to us was one of greyness, with great cubes six feet square 
used for the model drawing, and of a certain dreariness in the rooms, but 
clearly shining through the haze was the brilliancy of the students who made 
the drawings upon which we gazed with admiring eyes, but with despair in 
our hearts of ever reaching such pinnacles of excellence. 

But the Art School at 28 School Street and at the Deacon House were, 
to my mind, very different schools, the first was simply a school, but the 
doors of the Deacon House opened upon a magic world. 

The Deacon House had a story and a ghost; whose ghost I never knew, 
but a small matter like that was no hinderance to the charm and glamor of 
the building. 

The story, as it was rumored among the students of 85 was that a Mr. 
Deacon made a fortune, went abroad, came back with the name of Deacon 
and built this house in the then fashionable district of the South End. All 
the furnishings of the house were imported; from the beautiful carved and 
gilded chairs of the drawing room, to the pots and kettles of the kitchen. In 
process of time Mr. Deacon died and the widow wished to bury him in the 
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I envy you the gift of youth and the sense of power to accomplish, but I 
regret you have not the spell of lingering tradition and mystery which cast its 
garden, which then extended to Shawmut Avenue. When the city of Boston 
refused permission, Mrs. Deacon said that never again would she set foot on 
American soil. Thereafter, each time she had occasion to leave the house, a 
crimson velvet carpet was laid upon which she stepped. Later Mrs. Deacon 
returned to Europe and the contents of the house were sold at auction. 


“IT cannot tell how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as “twas said to me.” 


The great hall where we walked at the recess was hung, during the Dea- 
con regime, with tapestries from the Chateau of the Montmorency’s in France. 
Just the name of Montmorency brought up pictures of brave men and fair 
ladies dressed in the costumes of the Louis leading the busy life depicted by 
the artist Watteau. 

In the drawing room, which in my time was occupied by the prosaic and 
unfathomable Class C, were, in the former days, the four wonderful white and 
gilt panels which were purchased at the famous auction for thirty thousand 
dollars apiece and which can now be seen at the Art Museum. 

The “‘teacher’s room” used by the gentle and dignified Miss Hoyt and brisk 
and capable Miss Bailey, had been furnished with the contents of the boudoir- 
of Marie Antoinette and in some mysterious way these beloved instructors em- 
bodied for me much of the grace of the unhappy queen. 

The Class A lectures were given in ’85-°86 in the old dancing hall on the 
third floor. Here again our imaginations had full swing, for over the entrance 
door was a carved black walnut balcony for the musicians. 

Many a time have I entered that room with a fast beating heart, dreading 
an examination from Mr. Cross or Mr. Brackett in perspective or isometric, 
but never without the magic spell dropping over my eyes something of the old 
glory of the room. 

Last, but not least was Mr. Bartlett’s office on the second floor, a beautiful 
two-story room with a fine fireplace and impressive walnut wainscoting and 
the legend of a secret stairway. Here, as was quite suitable, was the home of 
the ghost. Outside the heavy black walnut door we used to wait in fear and 
trembling for Mr. Bartlett’s tremendous “Come.” I can imagine how those 
faint, timid rappings must have stirred his strenuous soul and made his 
“Come” all the more emphatic. ’ 

The Class D work was done in an addition opening from the main hall. 
but the romance of the house crossed even the gates erected to keep in their 
proper place the under class students. Even the janitor, black Peter, came in 
for his share of the charm, for did he not live in the building and was not 
Mr. Sweeney “doing” him in clay, later to be immortalized in bronze! 

Wasn't all this a fascinating background upon which art students could 
cultivate their imaginations! 
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SPECIAL RATES 
To Normal Art Alumni 


Plan a trip now to our most extensive display and stock of 
artist and art student supplies. 


Artists’ Stands Drawing Boards 
- Artists’ Sketching Stools Tee Squares 
Artists’ Air Brushes Slide Rules 
Artists’ Oil and Water Colors Drawing Sets 
Artists’ Easels Tracing Paper and Cloth 
Artists’ Smocks Colored Pencils 


New England Headquarters since 1886 
for Artist and Art Student 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 


42 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Just off Washington Street 


elow over the students fortunate enough to have studied at the old Deacon © 
House. \ 

Ah well! We are all working for the same end, either to do great things 
or to help others to appreciate the great in art. 

The few and uncomfortable rooms at School Street, the fascinating Deacon 
House, the “new” building at Newbury and Exeter Streets, or the still newer 
one which is due in the future, have all proved to be fertile ground for the 
sowing of the seed first selected by Walter Smith as suitable for Art Education 
in America. 

Every seed of true worth and vitality is capable of increasing power and 
expansion and in no educational movement has this been more evident than 
in the art evolution which had its beginnings in the high ideals and funda- 
mental principles promulgated by Walter Smith and which have contained 
so much of the vital spark that in their growth and development they have 
been able to give of their fruit to every city of our Union, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from the Great Lakes to the Mexican Border. 

The Massachusetts Normal Art School. Long may she prosper! 

(Mrs. J. S.) Mary Atitis Hurtpur Gaytorp. 
Class A 86. 
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SUMMER COLONIES WE HAVE MET 
CHAPTER V 


To the average layman Provincetown means the end of a three hour boat 
trip from Boston. It is interesting to hear the viewpoints of many that have 
cnly once taken this trip to Provincetown and whose knowledge is limited to 
the rather rough bus ride up and down its main street. Provincetown, besides 
its numerous interesting and artistic motives for painting may be termed a 
“mecca” for artist, actor, playwright, author, and others interested in the arts. 
It still remains unspoiled by modern commercialism of the summer resort 
variety. It cannot be judged by what is seen from the foot of the boat land- 
ing. Provincetown is undoubtedly the leading art center of New England 
during the summer season. I am not, however, forgetting Old Lyme, Rock- 
port, and Gloucester as close seconds. It has quaint streets and wharves and 
wonderful dune country paintable in all ways. Its fisher folk afford excellent 
models for the indoor artist. The art schools are distinctive and very much 
unlike, the noted ones being those instructed by Charles W. Hawthorne, FE. 
Ambrose Webster, George Elmer Browne and George Bicknell. The two large 
art organizations, the Beachcombers and the Art Association afford ample op- 
portunity for excellent exhibitions. The Beachcombers probably have more 
famous artists as members than any other organization on this side, outside of 
the Salmagundi of New York. Well known names appear on its roster of 
members,—Richard Miller, Max Bohm, Garrett Beneker, C. W. Hawthorne. 
George Elmer Browne, E. Ambrose Webster, William Paxton, Harold Haven 
Brown. 

Its life is varied. Your living expenses may be very reasonable, especially 
if you are lucky enough to obtain a fish house studio. Fish and vegetables are 
cheap and market farmers from Truro and up the Cape come into town daily. 
so that you are assured of fresh goods. Socially you may choose your set 
from the intra modernist group to the conservative. You may dine in 
“Chesco’s” or the “Blue Lattice”; however, wherever you go, you will find 
human and artistic interest in the most out of the way places, unfrequented 
by the boat crowd or the automobile tourist. Right here, it might not be amiss 
to speak of the two well known Costume Balls given every August by the Art 
Association and the Beachcombers. They compare favorably with those of the 
New York and Parisian Art Colonies. Boston is represented very sparingly, 
but New York, Philadelphia, and Paris send many art devotees. Boston has 
yet to discover the real Provincetown, the one it will learn to love. 

BertHa Tarr Riep. 


“If you would make of your work an art, rather than a trade, remember 
that there is no such thing as proficiency in art. The artist is always alive 
to the need of continued study and persistent work.” 


E. A. BATCHELDER 
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R. F. McGREGOR & CO. Old Frames Regilded 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES Old Paintings Restored 
Oil and Water Color Frames a and Varnished 
Specialty 33 BROMFIELD STREET 
Telephone Dewey 3553-J BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


The Alumni Bulletin now has its own niche on the reference shelves of 
of every alumnus, thanks to its Editor, Miss Kingman, and the assistants she 
has continued to inspire to follow her plans. This is what the New York 
Alumni feel. 


More news from those who live, move, and do their daily duty in and 
about New York has been received. 


Hermon A. MacNeil, who is president of the National Sculpture Society, 
says that they have a strong, vigorous and well organized society, already thirty 
years of age, in which practically all the able sculptors of the United States 
are members, yet they number less than one hundred and fifty. This Society 
offers freely its services for professional advice to any sculptural committee or 
individuals the country over. As such committees are generally very poorly 
equipped with knowledge of how to go about getting a good monument, they 
are generally glad and willing to have and follow such advice. That is but one 


of the functions of the National Sculpture Society. “We continually,” he says, 


“have exhibitions large and small, as many of you know who visited last sum- 
mer the National Exhibition of Sculpture which our society installed in the 
handsome buildings and grounds at 156th Street and Broadway, lasting until 
August. This exhibition had over one thousand works of art and was visited 
by one hundred and thirty thousand people.” 

Mr. MacNeil is personally now making one hundred and thirty feet of 
frieze, seven feet high, for the Missouri State Capitol. A large “Marquette” 
group for Chicago, a soldiers’ monument, as well as finishing two big memorial 
pylons for Philadelphia and a marble statue for the State Capitol at Hartford, 
Conn., all of which he says “keeps his spare moments well filled.” 


It is a pleasure to report the activities of an alumnus who has done so 
much for art in America. 


It is hoped now that each issue will contain a report of New York members. 

We will be delighted to receive word from any alumnus living near New York. 
J. WintHrop ANDREWS 

Editor of New York Chapter. 
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FROST & ADAMS Co. 


ARE ALWAYS KEEN TO SERVE YOU 
Pe ee Lib Re) Ha UX 


TWO VERY ACCESSIBLE SHOPS 
591 BOYLSTON STREET, (Copley Square) 
or 27 ARCH STREET 


(Between Washington and Devonshire Sts., near Milk St.) 


SOME WRITINGS WORTH READING 
REVIEWED BY RaymMonp A. PorTER 


AMERICAN ARTISTS by Royat Cortissos, Scribners. A volume of 
twenty-three essays concerning artists and things artistic. Certain interesting 
chapters deal with Theodore Roosevelt and the Fine Arts, Ellis Island Art. 
The Lure of Technic, and New York As An Art Center. 


THE LIMITS OF MODERNISM IN ART, when the new art means 
Progress and when it means Degeneracy, by RatpH ApAms Cram. Arts and 
Decoration, January 1924. Mr. Cram is one of the new editors of Arts and 
Decoration. He speaks with authority and with his usual brilliancy. It is 
comforting to know that not quite all of our art publications are going to suc- 
cumb to Bolshevism. 


CULTURE FOR UNWILLING STUDENTS by Arruur Conway WHITE. 
The Forum, January 1924. An essay on the eternal question of why do stu- 
dents go to colleges and get or try to get therefrom a variety of things that 
-the colleges do not teach, and slight the thing that the colleges wish to im- 
part, culture. 


VOCATIONAL VS. CULTURAL TRAINING by Evererr S. Lyon, an 


ably stated essay in behalf of culture. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS by H. E. Stone, an essay 


in favor of business. Both articles in The Educational Review, January, 1924. 
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B. L. MAKEPEACE, INC. 


Drafting Material 
Surveying Instruments 
Artists’ Supplies Slide Rules 


Everything for the Student or Professional 


Beebo YLSTON STREET 


387 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON EXHIBITIONS 


THE GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS, 162 Newbury Street. 
February 18 to March 1. Paintings by Charles Bettinger. 
March 3 to 15. Paintings by Albert Felix Smith. © 

Water Colors in the new gallery, second floor. 
February 6 to 26. William J. Kaula, M.N. A. S. 791. 
February 27 to March 29. Charles H. Woodbury. 


DOLL AND RICHARDS, 71 Newbury Street. 
February 13 to 26. Water Colors by Charles Emil Heil, Marion L. Peabody. 
February 27 to March 11. Water Colors by Carl Gordon Cutler. 
Portraits by Kleber Hall. 
Etchings by George Plowman. 
March 12 to 25. Water Colors by Charles Hovey Pepper. 


THE CASSON GALLERIES, 575 Boylston Street. 
February Exhibition. Portraits by the Old Masters. 
February 16 to March 1. 60 Etchings by Frank Brangwyn, R. A. 
March 3 to 15. Paintings and Water Colors of Venetian Scenes. 


COPLEY GALLERY, 103 Newbury Street. 
February 18 to March 1. Landscapes by Maurice Braun. 
March 3 to 15. Paintings by George H. Clements. 
March 17 to 29. Paintings by Vancel Lafarge. 
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WOMEN’S CITY CLUB, 40 Beacon Street. 
Copley portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Hubbard, and portrait of Chief 
Justice Marshall. Portraits lent by Mr. Henry D. Tudor. 
Flower-pieces painted and lent by Mrs. Montgomery Sears. 
Case exhibition for February will be of wood cuts by Mr. L. J. Meissner. 


GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY, 14 Stuart Street, near Dartmouth. 
February. Paintings by Tod Lindenmuth. 
February and March. Paintings by Dorothy Randolph Byard. 
March. Paintings by John Frazier and Arthur C. Goodwin. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 9 Park Street. 
February 25 to March 8. Silk Murals by Miss Lydia Bush-Brown. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, 300 Massachusetts Ave., corner Huntington Ave. 
February 19 to 29. Landscape Architecture. 


BOSTON ART CLUB, Dartmouth and Newbury Sts., Dartmouth St. entrance. 
Galleries open every day but Sunday from 11 till 5. 
February 20 to March 8. Modern French paintings. 
March 12 to 22. Exhibition of ship models by Copley Society. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 9-A Ashburton Place. 
February 11 to 23. Norton Block prints. 
February 25 to March 8. Mazzoni—Zarini etchings. 

Line engravings. 
March 10 to 22. Patterson wood-blocks. 
Line engravings. 


ST. BOTOLPH CLUB, 4 Newbury Street. 
February 11 to March 1. Landscape Paintings by W. Lester Stevens, H. 
Dudley Murphy and Aldro T. Hibbard, M.N.A.S. 710. 


OFFICERS FOR 1923—24 


President, Epwin A. Hoaptey, 40 Chauncey Ave., Lowell 

Vice President, ANNA M. Hatruaway, 1409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Secretary, May Durr, 5 Dexter Row, Charléstown 

Assistant Secretary, MARILLA RypErR, 2940 Washington St., Roxbury 
Treasurer, WiLL1AM J. Epwarps, 30 Beltran St., Malden 

Assistant Treasurer, GERTRUDE F. Barker, 26 Cambria St., Somerville 


Executive Committee 


For one yeaar—MarjoriE Dopp THONER, ELIZABETH BURNHAM HARTSHORN, 
Dororuy C. Knicut, Eruet N. Pope, WitFrep O. THONER 


For two years—ELEANOR Mutcauy, THERON Cain, Cart Hersert ADAMS, | 
Joun Atcottr, Frep W. NICHOLs. 
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OUR SCHOOL AND OUR FUTURE 


While we are to have no new building this year, that item having been cut 
out of the State’s budget, I believe the request has been fruitful in other ways. 
Many people have become interested in our existence, and there is, I feel, a 
clearer recognition of our great need. 

We must now keep the situation agitated and before the minds of as 
many citizens as possible. All the Alumni can now be of great assistance in 
telling everyone possible of their School. 

Hardly a day passes but some new evidence of the trend of art in the 
country comes to notice. An individual speaks of it; a letter contains a re- 
quest for information on the subject; community art movements are develop- 
ing; delegates are sent to Europe to study the art work in the interests of our 

% needs; and, finally, a. recent committee conference in New York launches 
what is going to be the biggest and most far-reaching art effort of any nation. 
More on this point cannot be said at the present writing, but surely the pre- 
dicted Renaissance is here! The country is awakening, soon to be thoroughly 
aroused. 

And Massachusetts, just because of her long-established Art School, is 
about two jumps “ahead of the game”. 

Think, for a moment, of what art means to New England—isolated, con- 
servative, traditional, New England. Picture her handicaps,—extremes of 
climate, dependence upon distant fuel supplies, long transportation hauls, 
poor farming land, high labor cost, lately arrived Americans of fine calibre but 
ignorant of those treasured ideals and principles of our forefathers, congested 
cities and barren country, and wholly dependent upon her industries and out- 
of-state markets. Massachusetts is the center of interest in this picture. 

Already the time is here when the Commonwealth is feeling the pressure 
of outside competition with all the advantages of better facilities in climate: 
power, transportation, labor, fuel, etc. As it goes on, the pressure increases, 
with the possible vision of abandoned mills as well as homes, depleted cities as 
well as factories, and a New England and Massachusetts of history only. 

Fortunately there is a solution. There is always an answer where creation 
and production are concerned. If Massachusetts cannot compete on mass 


production with unskilled labor she can always rival the world itself on quality 
output, high grade workmen and expert designers. 

Today this actual situation is at hand. The art school, the teachers of art, 
the children in the schools must study and face this situation clearly and 
directly. Art in Massachusetts must now mean life to her future. We must 
bring about for our State the same consciousness of its worth and impor- 
tance as exists in all France. Art is never a fad; it is no longer only a 
valuable phase of education; it is a vital necessity to existence. 

Our new school will come. I have no fear of that. But it must come 
soon, or the future will be greatly hampered. 

And every teacher in the State must become fired with the significance 
and importance of art in education, art in life, art in commerce and industry; 
fired to the burning point, so that every teacher and principal and superin- 
tendent and child will cook! 

Roya Bartey Farnum 


PLANS FOR NEXT SUMMER 


Now that the sun is on his northern journey it is about time to plan for 
summer vacations (I hope Mr. Cross doesn’t see this), but being a specialist 
on holidays I feel it my duty-to campaign. The shipping schedule for summer 
sailings is in working order. Europe!—why not?—and it really isn’t so 
expensive, if we deduct what we would spend travelling here and there in 
America, or the expense of a summer school or camp. The ocean trip by cabin 
passage or by second class on a big ship takes a larger slice of our budget 
than it used to, nearly three times as much, but with the present rate of 
exchange in France, Belgium and Italy we make up for it in our living expenses 
over there. Of course I am not speaking of those who cross for a grand tour, 
expecting to stay in large hotels crowded with rich Americans. Why travel 
all that distance to live with our own people? There is the Latin Quarter 
waiting for us, with comfortable rooms at reasonable rates, and restaurants 
a-plenty where one may dine well for less than a dollar, sitting behind a box 
hedge and watching the play of sun and shadow on the tablecloth and the 
dancing jewels in the wine glass. And across the way the Café due Dome 
awaits us, where painters from every country come and go. Our last glimpse 
of it last summer showed us a young American Indian in full war regalia, 
sipping his coffee. 

There are the galleries where we don’t want to stay too long at a time 
and the “rue de la Boetie,” which doubtless I have spelled wrong, where the 
dealers in modern art give us excellent opportunities of seeing what they 
consider significant in the contemporary movement. As we think over the 
various expressions we may decide to try our hand at fresh interpretations of 
old subjects, or new ones. If we have not been working for sometime we may 
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Normandy Hilgers water color by Gises A Reed 


choose to frequent the sketch classes at Colarossi’s or La Grande Chaumiére. 
Being in possession of a roll of metal lozenges—strung on a wooden skewer, 
which season ticket one buys from Madame who guards the entrance, one 
may, by prying off one lozenge, sketch for an hour or two, or even longer for 
the sum of sixty cents. There is the hour pose, following it two half hour 
periods, and then the stimulating five minute poses, when the model shows 


a surprising understanding of beauty of line. It is very peaceful to be in 
the atmosphere of such a studious, serious company, old and young, of many 
nationalities, their methods of working as varied as their looks. The class 
over, there is still a good hour before we dine, and time to walk to the garden 
on the Avenue de l’Observatoire, where there will still be some sprite-like 
children playing while their nurses gossip in picturesque groups. Or we drop 
in to one of the modest little shops and become absorbed in the illustrated 
booklets about Vlaminck, Valadon, Utrillo, or some other painter whose work 
interests us—and we may buy them for a few francs, and a franc now is 
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We do not forget those simple dinners out of doors, when nobody hurries: 
Perhaps we call a taxi afterward and in the “crepiscule” enjoy the mystery 
of the lights and deepening sky out towards the “Bois.”. Maybe we explore 
Montmartre before dining. Oh! the fascination of those haunting fagades 
along the streets that mount to “Sacre Coeur’—the streets that Utrillo paints. 
Over there we visit “Le Lapin Agile,” where Frederick in scarlet “gilet” and 
ruddy face set off by a Santa Claus beard serves us refreshing wine. 

Not far away in Place Tertre we may dine far from the American tourist. 
Under the trees the white cloths make a luminous pattern accented by the 
splotches of dark coats and summer gowns of the diners Paté de foie gras, 
artichokes, vin rosée in queer earthen jars, and nobody hurrying, everyone 
sitting on and on enjoying the happiness of just living. And when the eve- 
ning is over one’s purse is not sad, it’s such a glorious feeling. The whole 
vacation in Paris would be a joy, but most of us feel the lure of exploration 
about five cents. . 
and then is the time to watch the pennies. If one is fortunate enough to 
discover a quiet village the problem is fairly simple. The heat was intense 
in Paris last summer and the green hills of Normandy seemed inviting. Arrived 
at a picture book station on the outskirts of a village which was surely a 
stage setting, with its stone houses, thatched roofs and brilliant flowers, we 
were met by our cordial French friends, while Léontine with apple cheeks 
stood ready to load our baggage on her wheelbarrow, nothing daunted by a 
long steep hill and pelting rain. A little stone house perched on a terrace, 
with plum trees trained against its walls, was ours for several weeks. We 
locked the door with a big key and were at home. Every morning Augustine 
jingled the rabbit’s foot and presented us with a generous pitcher of café 
au lait.and a basket containing a large piece of not too immaculate bread 
and a generous slab of .fresh butter. We breakfasted by the open French 
window, smelling the sweet hay, watching the rolling hills and planning 
where we would go to sketch that day. And although our work fell far short 
of what we wanted to do there was a something that entered into it that was 
different because we had been to the painter’s Mecca,—Paris. 

It is worth considering—while the exchange is.propitious and before the 
steamship companies have booked all the best berths. The relative importance 
of what we are doing and what others are doing is immeasurably helped by so 
many new channels of thought. We feel somewhat humble about our ac- 
complishments and it is quite healthy. Vive La France! 

. Grace A. REED 


“All passes, Art alone 
Enduring stays to us; 
The Bust outlasts the throne — 
The Coin, Tiberius.” 
Henry Austin Dosson 
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A LESSON IN HISTORY 


Cuapter VIII 


Mr. Bartlett once wrote “The year 1883, when I became Principal, was 
the darkest in the history of the school. The number of pupils had decreased 
rapidly; there was little prospect of the state appropriating money for a 
building, and there were many who wished to see the school abolished. It 
will be seen from this, that. I had to begin my administration under most 
unfavorable conditions.” 

This was undoubtedly true, but let us, for a moment, survey the situation, 
and see why. 

During the year immediately preceding Mr. Bartlett’s appointment, the 
school had run along largely by its own momentum.’ The year before that, the 
State House investigation had been held and, except for having the testimonies 
in black and white, it had done little or no good, for the recommendations of 
the specially appointed committee had not been acted upon. The public was 
dissatisfied and the attendance at the school fell to less than half its former 
number. : 

When a person fills his position satisfactorily and receives promotion, the 
event is natural and causes little comment beyond congratulation. But when 
a public official has achieved unique success in his work, and is deposed 
without adequate reason the public is right in expressing dissatisfaction. It 
was therefore not surprising that the removal of Walter Smith from the posi- 
tions he had held with so much honor, announced by the Board of Visitors in 
the casual manner quoted in our last chapter, aroused some indignation in the 
ceneral public, the legislative committee and the student-body of the M. N. A. S. 

This indignation found expression in scores of letters which appeared in 
the best papers of Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Fitchburg, Philadelphia and 
even Paris and London, for the French and English art educators had been 
closely watching the results of the Walter Smith system, as seen in various 
exhibitions. Five of the members of the committee on investigation prepared 
a petition which they sent to the Board of Education, begging that body to 
repudiate the action taken by the Board of Visitors in dismissing Prof. Smith 
and saying “we respectfully and earnestly request that Prof. Smith be re- 
tained as Principal of the N. A. S.” Others urged that the state secure Mr. 
Smith’s entire services, so that he could be at the school every day instead of 
but two each week as formerly. Nearly a year before this, Mr. Smith had 
tendered his resignation to the Governor, but it had not been accepted. It was 
returned with the request that it be withdrawn. Many unsuccessful attempts 
to vilify the character of Mr. Smith had been made, but Dr. Miner’s intentions 
were not openly declared until March 23rd, 1882. At the session held that 
day, when asked if certain acts were intended as preliminary to the removal 
of Mr. Smith, Dr Miner replied that he had not yet attempted to induce the 
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Board to remove Mr. Smith; but when he set about that business he thought 
he should succeed. 

A large scrapbook, containing full accounts of the legislative sessions, and 
articles from the current papers relative to the whole affair, and the purport, 
usefulness, and accomplishments of the school was kept by one of the students, 
Mrs. Molineux, and presented by her daughter to the writer, about ten years 
ago. It may be seen by any interested person. 

Prof. Smith’s speech at the close of the proceedings was dignified and 
conclusive and should be reprinted in full if ever his life be written. His 
last words in that address were an appeal to “Save the School.” 

This, Mr. Bartlett, more than any one else, certainly helped to do, and for 
this we owe him everlasting gratitude. He wisely retained the general plan 
of classes and courses, for a time, but made changes and additions later, at 
the demand of necessity. 

The nine-year preparatory work in drawing, arranged by Walter Smith 
for the public school grades, soon fell below his standard, as drawing ceased 
to be regarded as one of the regular studies, taught by the regular teachers. 
Commenting upon this, Mr. Bartlett wrote, “One of the difficulties which ihe 
school has had to encounter for many years has been the lack:of right training 
in drawing on the part of the candidates for admission. The school is more 
or less dependent upon the high schools of the State for its pupils. The subject 
of drawing in many of these schools is regarded as of little importance, and 
shelved, to make room for other studies; in consequence, the pupils do not. 
come prepared as they were in the early days of the school.”. 

Mr. Bartlett therefore found it necessary to establish a preparatory course, 
which resulted in lightening, somewhat, the work of Class A. This had been 
considered too difficult for the majority of students to complete in one year. 
The school was on its feet again, growing in strength and importance year 
by year. 

Then, in the fall of 1886 came news from England of the death of Walter 
Smith. The introductory chapter of Vol. II of “Art and Industry” pays long 
and loving tribute to his memory. A short quotation follows: “On the ability 
of Walter Smith, and of his record in America, there seems little need to 
enlarge. . . . Those who were privileged to know him as a friend must ever 
cherish the memory of this warm-hearted, great-natured man of genious. Here 
in America, in widely scattered homes, the young men and women who 
rejoiced to sit at his feet, and who caught the inspiration of his enthusiasm, 
will long cherish his memory and mourn his loss. .. . Whatever may be the 
after history of the school, the brilliancy of its first decade and the value of 
its work, not only to Massachusetts, but the whole country, can never be 
ignored.” 

On the occasion of the annual meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, Ill., in July, 1887, at the regular meeting of the Art De- 
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George H. Bartlett 


partment, formal notice was taken of the decease of Prof. Smith. 

Mr George H. Bartlett of Boston offered a set of Resolutions and moved 
their adoption, expressing appreciative recognition of the great value of Prof. 
Smith’s work in this country, and extending sincere and heartfelt sympathy to 
his family in their great loss—also providing that a copy of the resolutions be 
sent to the widow of the deceased. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Miner. 

The three positions which had been held simultaneously by Prof. Smith, 
were now separated, one man being assigned to each. The title “State Director 
of Art Education” lapsed, and a member of the Board of Education was 
chosen and named “Agent for the Promotion of Drawing for the State.” 
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The duties of “Superintendent of Drawing for the Public Schools of Boston” 
were enough for one man. Mr. Bartlett had, for some years, been Principal 
of the South Boston School of Art, and Master of the Evening Freehand 
Drawing Schools of Boston, and these positions he was permitted to retain, 
while devoting his days to the N. A. S. The school remained six years at the 
Deacon House, and Mr. Bartlett’s tact and ability had brought renewed confi- 
dence to the public and to those connected with the school—yet his path was 
not always rose-strewn. One trial was the repeated requests from publishers 
of drawing books for his endorsement. The following quotation is from his 
pen: “Realizing my position of trust, I could not allow the school to endorse 
any special set of books, as this would open the way for the name of the school 
to be used as an advertising medium in introducing such books to School 
Committees of various other towns and cities. . . . In 1888, after I had served 
five years as Principal, another attack was made upon the school and its 
principal. This led to an investigation by the Board of Education on the 
management of the school and myself. It was conducted in the school building. 
After the most thorough investigation I was fully exonerated by the Board 
of all the charges brought against me, and my conduct of the school.” 

In Feb. 1887, the new building, designed by Hartwell and Richardson, 
architects, and located at the corner of Newbury and Exeter Streets, was 
ready for occupancy and the school had moved in. ‘The Faculty consisted 
of nine experienced teachers and every department was alive and growing. 

In 1888 the M. N. A. S. Alumni Association came into being. Its first 
meeting was held in April 1889, followed by a dinner, and for three years its 
annual dinners were its only meetings; but its life and its. usefulness were 
fostered by the encouragement and hospitality of Mrs. Kate Gannet Wells, 
. who was now Chairman of the Board of Visitors, succeeding Dr. Miner who 
had retained that position for twenty-four years. During her nine years of 
chairmanship, Mrs. Wells was constant in her solicitude for the good of the 
school, and in nine consecutive Junes, distributed the diplomas at the gradua- 
tion exercises. 

The year 1893 brought the Columbia Exhibition at Chicago and thus came 
another opportunity to make the work of the M. N. A. S. more widely known. 
Its exhibit created great interest and received both a medal and a diploma 
for the excellence of its course and especially for its examples of students’ 
work in drawing, painting and modelling. Mr. Bartlett also received a diploma 
for his arrangement of the general exhibition and for two large charts he had 
designed for the purpose of showing the educational opportunities offered by 
the public schools and public library of the City of Boston. 
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PERSONALITY QUESTIONNAIRE 


How would you like to have us send you a copy of our new Personality 
Sheets? The school is trying an experiment. We want to find out more about 
the student—not as an art prodigy but as an individual. 

We want to know his strong and weak points outside his art——what kind 
of a fellow is he in an emergency; what sort of disposition has he, is he indus- 
trious, ambitious, aggressive, or is he shy and retiring and needs to be drawn 
out ? 

Our purpose in gaining this information is to help the student. He comes 
to us a stranger. The atmosphere of the Art School is so different from that 
of his high school and his home environment that he needs help in adjusting 
himself to his new surroundings. The fundamental purpose of education will 
always be the development of character. Special training in any field is useless 
without this sure foundation. The incoming Freshman may need encourage- 
ment and stimulation in certain directions—or he may need to learn self control 
and subordination. 

To give us a more intelligent basis for understanding his requirements 
and ministering to them, we have devised these new Personality Sheets. And 
here is where you supervisors and teachers can help us. We want to get these 
sheets into the hands of prospective students to the Art School—those whom 
you are sending next year. 

The sheet is a sort of questionnaire about the student, covering the more 
vital points concerning his personality. The plan is that he shall take five of 
these to give to five adult acquaintances who are urged to fill them out honestly 
and send them to us. One of these people should be his Art teacher. Your 
job will be to explain the significance of the plan to your students, and help 
them in selecting good, reliable witnesses who will tell the truth. We antici- 
pate differences of opinion, but as long as opinions are honest they will be of 
value to us. 

During the experimental stage we propose to try this out with a few 
selected students, both of the stronger and weaker types and watch results. 
- If it should prove as effective as we hope, we intend to adopt it for all students. 
It should help us greatly in determining what we may or may not expect of 
the individual and what traits need cultivation or repression. 

The equipment includes a letter of explanation and direction to the super- 
visor and as many sets (five per pupil) of the Personality Sheets as she needs, 
and also stamped, addressed envelopes for their return. Write in or telephone 
for as many sets as you require or if you happen to be one of those individuals 
who only wish to satisfy their curiosity, we will send you a copy just to show 
you what they’re like. 

“We aim to please”. Address the Dean. 

FrepericK M. WILper 
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EDITORIAL 


If your parents were about to celebrate their golden wedding, what would 
you do about it? Would you come home even if you were miles away? Would 
you put aside the everlasting pressure of business for that little while? Would 
you lend your services and your enthusiasm to make the occasion a memorable 
one? Of course, you would! It is the only natural thing to do; and that is 
what your Alma Mater expects of you when her fiftieth anniversary occurs in 
June: first, that you shall plan to come yourself, in company with all the other 
members of her big family, wherever they are; second, that you shall come 
in the glad spirit of this auspicious event, appreciative of the blessings and 
achievements of the past and ready to help win the successes of the future; 
and third, that you shall lend a hand in some constructive way. 

Some of us already have our tasks assigned. “Ours not to reason why; 
ours but to do or die.” But for the large majority of alumni folks, the job 
is yours for the choosing. Here are a few of the possibilities, but these by 
no means exhaust the supply. We need an active worker in every class, one 
who will round up what seem to be merely scattering survivors but what 
may upon investigation prove to be a corps of lusty veterans. We need 
campaigners-at-large who will spread the good news to Normal Arters every- 
where, young and old, high and low, single or double. This ought to be a 
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great gathering in, an Old Home Week, a sort of Harvest Festival with roses 
in place of pumpkins. We need solicitors and contributors for our exhibit. 


There will be a place for every form of art work in which our graduates are 
engaged. The wider the range, the better. And we need funds. The task 
of giving is not a time-devouring one and in that respect has somewhat the 
advantage over others; but even so, we will not restrict the number of per- 
sons who may qualify in this direction if they so desire. 

Now, have you found your opportunity for lending a hand? Tf not, work 
out a way of your own, but at all events, let us know that you are with us 
and that we can count on you to do your bit. 


What about a collection of antiquities or museum of historical relics in 
connection with our celebration? Have you not snap-shots, class pictures, 
prehistoric photographs, letters, sketches, cartoons, ancient certificate sheets, 
examinations, programs, dance-orders, and treasured souvenirs of by-gone 
days that would revive memories and stir the imagination? The Editor will 
be glad to hear of any such material that you are willing to make available 
for this purpose. 


We are hearing gratifying reports from our advertisers as to your response 
to their ads in the Bulletin. Keep up the good work. 


The fostering of a genuine appreciation of art is a subject which is of 
vital interest to all teachers. The Round Table Conference on March 21 
discusses this subject and presents the work of Miss Annie W. Carleton of 
the English High School, Lynn, Mass., as a well-developed course already in 
operation. Miss Carleton, in preparing this course, has listed the books which 
she has found most helpful on the following phases: American Art, Architec- 
ture, Color, Commercial Art, Community Planning, Design, History of Art, 
Household Art, Industrial Art, Lettering and General Appreciation. 

It is hoped that through these conferences good ideas from everywhere may 
be brought to light and the findings later compiled and distributed in printed 
form. 


OUR PAGEANT 


Xecently a meeting of some of the Art School Faculty was held to con- 
sider what should be presented by the school in commemoration of the closing 
of the fiftieth year. 

Four excellent Pageants were written by Mr, Hamilton, Mr. Porter, Miss 
Whittier and Mr. George. All offered wonderful possibilities. Mr. Hamilton’s 
was a most comprehensive scheme, requiring more time and co-operative help 
than was deemed advisable to attempt at this time. But it presents such 
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marvelous opportunities for Massachusetts at a later date that we shall not 
allow it to be forgotten. 

Meantime, Mr. Porter’s ideas were so completely and beautifully pictured 
that with suggestions and criticisms by the other members of the Faculty, it 
was decided, with a later Faculty vote, to concentrate upon it. 

Many of you know what can be done by the students and Faculty of the 
Art School. What has been done is now to be greatly surpassed! It is to be 
fittingly commemorative and at the same time indicative of what art means 
to Massachusetts. 

While the cast has not been selected and the place decided upon, while 
no one, except the Faculty, knows about it as I write, I can offer but one word 
of advice, early as it is. Get your seats now! I do sincerely hope you won't 
cet left, for only the “Miracle Flay” in New York can offer you a fair com- 
parison. 


Revbaeke 


ALUMNI NOTES 


During this month there is being held in the Paviilon Marsan, Paris, 
France, under the auspices of the Louvre, an exhibition of paintings by the 
late Miss Eleanor Norcross of Fitchburg, Mass. Miss Norcross was a pupil 
at the Normal Art School from 1875-1877 and also studied at the Art League 
in New York and with Alfred Stevens in Paris. 

One writer says of her: “She was not only a painter of ability but a 
woman of extraordinary cultivation and appreciation of every form. of art. 
Although an exhibitor for thirty years in the Paris salons, she spent much 
of her time in the collection of rare things. China, textiles, and engravings 
were her special hobbies. 

“Miss Norcross was a pupil of Alfred Stevens, for whose work she had 
the greatest admiration. Puvis de Chavannes became interested in her work 
while she was a pupil of Stevens and in a personal letter expressed his desire 
to see her an associate of the salon. 

_ “Miss Norcross first studied painting under William Chase of New York. 
Her father, the late Amasa Norcross, a prominent lawyer, was the first mayor 
of Fitchburg and for several years a member of Congress. While in Washing- 
ton, his daughter was a decided social success and on one occasion was asked 
to receive with Mrs. Hayes at the White House. From Washington Miss 
Norcross went to Paris, where she had a studio on Avenue Victor Hugo. 

“During the past twelve years she lived on Rue Bellehasse in an apartment 
overlooking the garden of the Convent of St. Clotilde. Always frail in health, 
her own painting expressed delicacy rather than power. That she was duly 
appreciated in France was shown by the fact that she was asked to hold an 
exhibition of her works in the decorative art section of the Louvre. This was 
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COMPARISONS 
are necessary to determine the relative 
merit of materials. Why not take a few minutes oc- 
casionally to find out, by comparative tests, whether 
you are using the most satisfactory kinds of material. 
You will find that the Prang products of the 
American Crayon Company compare favorably with 
other brands of similar type and you owe it to yourself 


to get THE BEST THERE IS! 
WILLIAM J. CALHOUN, M.N. A. 5S, 4272 


at the office of 


RYAN & BUKER, INCORPORATED 


15 BRATTLE STREET, . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


distributors of 
Prang tempera 


Prang Crayonex : 
(wax crayon) Ry a relief paint 
Prang Crayograph Prang Petroma 


(pressed crayon)  Ghe“Old Fairhful” cement coloring — 


Prang colored pencils 
Prang Pastello 
Prang Reliefo 


Prang water colors 


products of the 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
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prevented by the outbreak of the war.” But this has now been arranged 
upon the invitation of M, Metman, director of the Museum of Decorative Arts 
at the Louvre. This is indeed a high honor and one that is well-deserved. 

Miss Norcross has rendered commendable service in this country by 
making her collections available to the public, especially to the school chil- 
dren of her native city. Many of her textiles and rare tapestries have been 
exhibited in the schools and Public Library and are now at the Worcester Art 
Museum. The bulk of her estate was left in trust to carry on this. work for 
Fitchburg,—the development of a living interest in art. What a splendid 
memorial to perpetuate a life of service! 


Perhaps at our Valentine party you missed Miss Annie Blake who is 
usually present at all our good times to greet her former pupils; but on this 
occasion, much to her regret, she was obliged to be absent because of a 
serious accident which occurred while she was attending to household duties 
at her home on Westland Avenue, Boston. A large picture fell cutting her 
wrists; but we are glad to learn that the wound is healing and that Miss Blake 
will soon be shaking hands with us again. 


Plans for the fiftieth anniversary of the School in June are progressing 
apace, with a committee already well organized and at work. Some of the 
sub-committees include Publicity, Class Reunions, Banquet, Ways and Means, 
Entertainment, Hospitality and General Arrangements. We are asked to save 
the first week in-June now, definite dates to be announced later. The annual 
Alumni Exhibition will be postponed until that time and should far exceed 
in quantity and quality anything we have before attempted. Miss Lillian 
Phillips, 36 Robinwood Avenue, Jamaica Plain, will welcome any suggestions 
or offers of assistance from former members of the school, whether you are 
a one-year old graduate or a semi-centennial! 


Can anyone give us Elizabeth Sherinyan’s address in Paris? 


One of our readers has been able to secure for the Bulletin, a translation 
of an article which appeared in the French publication “La Revue du Vrai et 
du-Beau,” written by Comte Chabrier in appreciation of a painting by one of 
our graduates, a reproduction of which appeared with the original article. 

“T was held for a long time before the sea-view of Francis Flanagan ‘A 
Sea Mood.’ In this work power is united in the happiest manner with delicacy 
of treatment. The construction is extremely robust and the harmony imbued 
with rare taste. This inspired landscape possesses great compelling force: it is 
soberly and eloquently picturesque; from it emanates vibrant harmony and 
gripping emotional power. 

“Francis Flanagan is a graduate of the Mass. Normal Art School (1894) : 
after leaving this school he taught drawing in an American College, then went 
to Paris to perfect himself; he stayed three years in France, exhibiting at the 
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BRADLEY QUALITY 
ART PRODUCTS 


Massachusetts Normal Art School men are the 
recognized leaders in the Industrial Art field. We take 
this opportunity of bringing to your attention the fact 


that we publish many of the works by 


DILLAWAY BRIGHAM 

WHITNEY FRANK 

RIED DANIELS 

NEWCOMB SCRIBNER 

KETCHUM JACOBS 
CARLSON 


Bradley's Quality products are considered “National” 


standards. 
Bradley's Tonal Tempora Colors, Gesso, Art 
Enamels, School Water Colors, Moldolith and Crayons, 


each a leader in its freld. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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‘Salon’ and the ‘Salon d’Antonne.’ After his return to the United States he was 
critic for a Boston paper, then went back to teaching: he is now principal of 
the Manual Training School at Manchester, N. H. Being much occupied with 
teaching, he paints only when some aspect of nature strongly moves him: 
as far as it is possible he paints directly from nature. His preference is foi 
such pictures as have strength, directness and emotional appeal. 

Francis Flanagan is an artist endowed with style; one who possesses a 
refined vision, a shaded and vibrant sensitiveness: his works have distinctive 
flavor in technique and captivating art.” 


A synopsis of the address given by Walter Sargent at the State Confer- 
ence of Art Supervisors conducted by the Department of Education at the 


Normal Art School on December 7, 1923, has been printed and distributed by 
the State Department of Education. A few copies are still available at the Art 
School. We quote the opening and closing paragraphs just to give you an 
appetite for what comes between. 

“One who has lived through the month of March in the North knows 
how little suggestion it gives of the summer which is soon to come. Yet 
astronomically the twenty-second of March, with its likelihood of frosts 
and snows, corresponds exactly to the twenty-second of September when the 
weather is at its best. The two seasons differ because in each case the pre- 
vious season carries over. The momentum of inertia makes the earth warm 
in September and cold in March. 

“Something similar is true in movements of human history. The sunlight 
of a new movement is often high before its changes are evident. If we keep 
in touch with political events, and the movements of philosophy, literature, 
and science, we realize that one of those changes in point of view which 
usually follows crucial periods of history is impending. We are living in 
an age of scientific investigation and mathematical inventions. Therefore our 
views of life have tended to become mechanistic; but now appear unmistakable 
signs of a less materialistic outlook. ....... 

“However, in the midst of all the questions and opinions which now exist, 
we can be certain of one thing, namely, that there has never before in this 
country been a demand for art education so insistent as that which exists 
today. Consequently the art specialist has never before been so significant 
a personality in the educational world.” . 

“Complaints against our schools on the ground of their inefficiency in 
training our young people for practical affairs generally overlook the practical 
nature of culture. They have their gaze centered upon the production side, 
and fail to scrutinize the consumption side of life. Yet getting a living would 
scarcely be held more important than living. Merely producing an abundance 
never produced civilization; it is getting an abundance and using that abun- 
dance wisely that civilizes.” 

Watter Rosrnson SmitH 
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HALEY & STEELE 
Picture Frame Makers 


Raw Frames for Carving and Gilding 
by Artists 
109 ST. JAMES AVENUE 
BOSTON 


Corner Clarendon Street 


MARY L. PATTEN © 


M. N. A. S. Alumna 


Portrait Photographer 


Respectfully solicits your patronage at her 


STUDIO, 270 BOYLSTON ST. 
Tel. Copley 1448-W 
Camera Studies taken at your home 


Please telephone or write for 
appointments 


Why is “THE ART GUM” like Spring? 
Because it is light-hearted and not light-headed 


and contains Cheerful Wisdom. 


The price and place are just the same as they were. 


FRANKLIN ~ENGRAY 


Dependable UHARCOURTST. Reproduction 


Photo-Engravers BOSTON ~ ss. HalftoneéLin 
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COMPETITIONS 


For the best jewelry design submitted by an art student in the United 
States, the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York, announces a_ prize 
of $1,000, the winner of the prize to study one year in France. At the dis- 
cretion of the committee the winner may choose a course at the Arts Decoratifs 
or at the Paris Chambre Syndicate de la Joaillerie. The French Government 
will pay 30 per cent of the student’s passage to and from France. There will 
also be a prize of $100 and one of $50. Designs must be mailed before noon, 
April 19, or delivered before April 25 at the Art Center. 

The fifth competition of the Chaloner Prize Foundation will take place 
in April. The prize consists of $6,000 payable at the rate of $1,200 a year 
and enables the winner to spend five years abroad for the study of art. Ap- 
plicants are required to submit: 

A full length nude drawing from life. 

A full length nude of torso painted in oil from life. 

A composition of more than one figure. 

Further particulars may be secured from George F. Lewis, Clerk of the 


Foundation, 37 Wall St., N. Y. 


SUMMER COLONIES WE HAVE MET 
CHAPTER VI 


In describing the charms of Peterborv, one always begins where Peter- 
boro began, in the heart of Nature, a clean, fresh, wholesome, quiet spot 
fragrant pine zephyrs, nestling contentedly in the hills and mountains of 
southern New Hampshire. One never loses that atmosphere. It is the very 
warp on which the threads of work and play are woven. One might also 
mention the wide village streets, arched by giant elms and flanked here and 
there by an old meeting-house or a Colonial homestead. 

To many, Peterboro at once suggests Edward MacDowell, and the colony 
that bears his name is indeed the far-seeing vision of a master mind. MacDowell 
himself had been denied the seclusion necessary to the highest success until 
he found it toward the latter part of his life in a log cabin not far from here. 
In his last illness he expressed a desire to give the same opportunity to other 
men and women interested in creative work, to give them the chance to work 
alone for a few months at least, free from interruption and free from care. 

Through the Edward MacDowell Association largely directed by Mrs. 
MacDowell, this result has been accomplished and the names of those who 
have found inspiration here and the list of their achievements would fill many 
a glowing page. In order to enter the colony, one must have attained distinc- 
tion in the arts,—literature, music, or the fine arts, or else be a person of 
unusual promise vouched for by people already well-known to the Association. 
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TWO VERY ACCESSIBLE SHOPS 


591 BOYLSTON STREET, (Copley Square) 
or 27 ARCH STREET 


(Between Washington and Devonshire Sts., near Milk St.) 


There are only two rules: first, that there must be no work done at night and 
no lights in the cabins at night, and second, that no worker shall visit another 
during working hours which are from 8 to 4 o’clock. Sometime about noon | 
a truck drives up and a lunch basket is left outside the door; but with evening, 
comes dinner, music, and a good time together at Colony Hall. One can 
readily see that the MacDowell Colony is no place for the shirker or the 
poser ; but for the serious-minded worker, it is a haven of refuge. 

Nearby are two other colonies, Mariarden, the realization of Mrs. Guy W. 
Currier’s dream, and The Out-Door Players, directed by Marie Ware Laughton. 
Both of these groups give training in the arts of stage-craft. With wonderful 
outdoor theatres, equipped with natural scenery, dressing rooms, wings, and 
even a babbling brook as orchestra, what finer setting could one ask for play 
or pageant? Many noted people are engaged to give instruction here, among 
them Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, Adrienne Morrison, Miss Maud Milton 
of London, who formerly played with Sir Henry Irving, Sir Herbert Tree, 
and Edmund Booth. Prof. George Pierce Baker of Harvard is also a familiar 
figure. The townspeople who are very hospitable are always glad when a 
toy ballet or an occasional drama is presented in the Town Hall. Previous 
to this time, if one chanced to be passing through the woods alone, one might 
suddenly hear a shrill cry or a noisy quarrel and thinking that some danger 
lurked in his path, step one side, only to find one of the players earnestly 
rehearsing a part. 

Thus one finds that life in any of the Peterboro colonies is a serious affair, 
full of profit and pleasure for those who can measure up. Society life with its 
superficial frills and pink teas is nonexistent, but in its place, healthful, quiet, 
well-invested days in the out-of-doors——From an interview with Daniel O. 
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S°PeEeC VAL RAE ES 
To Normal Art Alumni 


Plan atrip now to our most extensive display and stock of 
artist and art student supplies. 


Artists’ Stands Drawing Boards 
Artists’ Sketching Stools Tee Squares 
Artists’ Air Brushes Slide Rules 
Artists’ Oil and Water Colors Drawing Sets 
Artists’ Easels Tracing Paper and Cloth 
Artists) Smocks Colored Pencils 


New England Headquarters since 1886 
for Artist and Art Student 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 
42 FRANKLIN: STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Just off Washington Street 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Walter Scott Perry, Director of the School of Fine and Applied Arts, Pratt 
Institute is ‘now in Europe, having sailed January 30th on the magnificent 
steamer Scythia. Mr. Perry is accompanying the Frank Tourist party on its 
Mediterannean Cruise. He will give illustrated lectures on all the different 
ports and countries to be visited by them, which include Spain, France, Italy, 
Algiers, Sicily, Greece, Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt and England. We 
who remain behind envy the members of the Frank Party who not only can 
see the wonders of the old World but in addition have their mental visions 
stimulated by such a delightful speaker as Mr. Perry. 

_ Wadleigh High School, New York City, is to be congratulated that Miss 
Bernice Smith is one of the teachers in the Art Department for her work 
has always been of the highest order as all those who have visited her know. 
She writes that she is happy in her work and that the teaching of the major 
art courses, which give five periods a week, gives additional pleasure. The 
teaching of the young people who are compelled to take art the first year 
and the routine work of elementary representation are evidently much less 
attractive to the teacher according to Miss Smith. 

Our supply of “words” from the New York Alumni is getting low. Have 
vou sent vours? It 3s not too late. 

J. WintHrop Anprews, Editor of New York Chapter 
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B. L. MAKEPEACE, INC. 


_ Drafting Material 
Surveying Instruments 
Artists’ Supplies Slide Rules 


Everything for the Student or Professional 


394 BOYLSTON STREET 


387 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOME WRITINGS WORTH READING 


REVIEWED BY Raymonp A. PorRTER 


Historic Design in Printing 
Reproductions of Book Covers, Borders, Initials, Printers’ Marks and De- 
vices comprising reference material for the designer, printer, advertiser and 
publisher. 
With introductions and notations. 
All this is on the title page of a work by Henry Lewis Johnson. 
Published by The Graphic Arts Co., Boston. The book is a large and 


heautiful album of great variety and charm. 


There is an excellent essay on the Art of John Sargent by Royal Cortissos 
in the Field of Art. Scribners Magazine for March, 1924. 


The Tomb of Tutankhamen 

By Howard Carter and A. C. Mace. Published by Doran, N. Y. 

This, the first of two volumes on the subject, carries the story down to the 
finding of the inner shrines. While all of the material has already been much 
published, it is a great pleasure to review it all together from the words of the 
discoverers. 
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BOSTON LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lecture Hall. 8 p.m. 


March 27. Browning and Ruskin: Prophets of the Twentieth Century. 
Mrs. E. Charlton Black. 


March 30. The Bible in Stained Glass. (With illustrations). 
Joseph G. Reynolds, Jr. 


April 3. Gothic Grandeur: How Rheims Cathedral was built. 
Rev. William M. Stinson, S. J. 


April 10. The Revelation of Spain. Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., LL.D. 
April 13. William Blake’s Interpretation of The Book of Job. (With illus- 


trations). S. Foster Damon. 


April 14, 3 p.m. Joan of Arc: The Genius of Patriotism. (With illustrations). 
Mrs. James Frederick Hopkins. 


THE GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS, 162 Newbury Street. 
March. Water Colors by Charles Woodbury. 
March 17 to 29. Paintings bv Lilla Cabot Perry. 


DOLL AND RICHARDS, 71 Newbury Street. 
March 12 to 25. Water Colors by Charles Hovey Pepper. 
March 19 to April 8. Etchings by W. H. W. Bicknell. 


March 26 to April 8. Water Colors by Dodge Macknight. 
Egyptian Art, from the collection of Azeez Khayat. 


April 9 to 22. Marines by Frank Vining Smith. 
Water Colors by Gladys Brannigan. 


THE VOSE GALLERIES, 394-398 Boylston Street. 
March 3 to 15. Paintings by Henry R. Poor, A. N. A. 


BOSTON ART CLUB, Dartmouth and Newbury Sts., Dartmouth St. entrance. 
Galleries open every day but Sunday from 11 till 5. 


March 12 to 22. Ship Models and Paintings presented by the Copley Society. 


March 26 to April 19. Special exhibition of small paintings. 


COPLEY GALLERY, 103 Newbury Street. 
March 17 to 29. Paintings by Bansil LaFarge. 
April 14 to 26. Portraits by Ellen Emmet Rand. 


WOMEN’S CITY CLUB, 40 Beacon Street. 


In the Lounge. Two examples of Ruth Anderson Temple’s flower pieces. 


Case exhibit at 5 Walnut St. Old pewter lent by Mrs. G. Winthrop Brown. 
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R. F. McGREGOR & CO. GidehranteseResilded 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES Old Paintings Restored 
Oil and Water Color Frames a and Varnished 
Specialty 33 BROMFIELD STREET 
Telephone Dewey 3553-J BOSTON 


GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY, 14 Stuart Street, near Dartmouth. 


March and April. Paintings by John Frazier, Sidney Pritchard, John Whorf, 
George Mackay, Annie Tate, Carl Saxild, George C. 
Greener. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 9-A Ashburton Place. 
March 10 to 22. Patterson wood-blocks. Line engravings. 


March 24 to April 5. Miscellaneous mezzotints. 


ST. BOTOLPH CLUB, 4 Newbury Street. 
March 5 to 19. Exhibition of Japanese Art. 


THE CASSON GALLERIES, 575 Boylston Street. 
March 10 to 22. Etchings by Emil Fuchs. 
March 17 to April 5. Water Colors by Knighton Hammond. 


BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 264 Boylston Street. 
Water Colors by Pedro Subercaseaux (a Franciscan Monk), illustrating the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 9 Park Street. 
March 25 to April 5. Weavers’ Guild. 
April 8 to 24. Photographs by Bertrand H. Wentworth. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Huntington Avenue. 


Galleries open every day from ten to six; Sundays two-thirty to five-thirty. 


April 3 to 23. Exhibition of paintings and sculptures by New England Artists. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1923—24_ 
President, Epwin A. Hoaptey, 40 Chauncey Ave., Lowell. 


Vice President, Anna M. Hatuaway, 1409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston af . 


Secretary, May Durr, 5 Dexter Row, Charlestown - ae 
Assistant Secretary, MARILLA. Ryper, 2940 Washington St., Roe et 
Treasurer, Wittiam J. Epwarps, 30 Beltran St., Malden ae 


Assistant Treasurer, GERTRUDE F. BARKER, 26 Cambria St., Somerville 


Executive Committee 


. 


For one year—MaArRJoRIE Dopp THONER, ELIZABETH BuRNHAM HantsHoRy, 
Dorotuy C. Knicut, Etoet N. Pore, Witrrep O. THONER 


For two years—ELEANOR Mutcany, THERON Gain: CARL HERBERT ApaMs, 
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STAINED GLASS CONSTRUCTION AND DETAILS 


To the greatly increasing number of American architects who are creating 
a high type of art, based upon beautiful and lasting architectural models, 
stained glass has a strong appeal. Its proper use enhances, while its misuse 
utterly spoils, any architectural interior. 

Mediaeval Glass. In the many books written on the subject of stained 
glass, varied opinions have been expressed relative to the merits of mediaeval 
work, from its beginning, through the centuries, and into its decline. Although 
some writers have preferred fourteenth century work, others fifteenth century 
and so on, they have agreed that the barbaric richness of color and simplicity 
of twelfth and thirteenth century stained glass were, in the succeeding periods, 
unequaled. The two dominant colors used in the early work, red and blue, 
were of pure and mysterious hues, the red streaky, and the blue a wonderful 
liquid cobalt. The blue of twelfth century work was of a lighter quality, de- 
scribed many times as a “heavenly” blue. These mediaeval craftsmen in 
stained glass drew in the spirit of the age in which they lived, and the simplic- 
ity and decorative quality of their figures serve as a valuable object lesson for 
the decorator of today. Their task was always accomplished in the most direct 
manner, devoid of meaningless embellishments. 

Transitional Period. The fourteenth century, or transitional period, as 
it is commonly called, saw perhaps advances in the technical side of the art 
of stained glass, but the old ideals were lost, and in place of rich color and 
simple treatment there developed realism and gray coloring, with naturalistic 
ornament, and the early Byzantine influence vanished. One problem, however, 
was solved in this period. A growing desire for lighter churches resulted in 
a combination of single figures and grisaille, a new type of ornament in white 
glass, geometric in design, with interlacing bands of color. A delicately traced 
foliated pattern on the white glass subdued the glaring light and gave to the 
window an extremely soft and beautiful light. The invention of the stain, to 
which later reference will be made, helped materially to blend the white glass 
with the colored figures. The canopy work, which in earlier glass was but a 
part of the whole design, became more important than the figures. Subjects 
became a rarity, and the single figures, all more or less alike, were beginning 
to take on an effect of high relief in modeling and a delicacy of rendering. 
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Late Gothic Glass. The fifteenth century, or late Gothic period, was note- 
worthy for its advanced and delicate style of drawing, increased use of stain, 
and pinnacled canopies. The canopies became better proportioned: and more 
delicate, and naturalistic ornament was abandoned. The one great loss, how- 
ever, was the very noticeable lack of mosaic character. Unlike the twelfth and 
thirteenth century craftsmen, who really drew their designs in lead, the fif- 
teenth century worker was leading to fit his design. His progress in the tech- 
nique of painting was remarkable, but the tendency was to rely more on the 
paint than on the glass itself, which on the whole was somewhat gray and 
subdued in color. 

Renaissance Glass. Picture windows came into vogue in the sixteenth 
century, beautiful in drawing and in the technique of painting, but showing 
withal an absolute disregard for the fundamental principles of the craft. Enamel 
colors were discovered, and the glass painter could at last paint a realistic 
picture. Large sheets of white glass were employed, and the painter was not 
hampered by lead lines. But the soft enamel colors were not permanent, and 
in time peeled off the glass, leaving patches of white glass over the window. 
Alas! His wonderful painting on glass soon lost its glory and became a dull. 
lifeless imitation of a painting on canvas. A rapid decline in the art followed, 
and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it became virtually one of the 
lost arts, until in the age of Pugin and the great Gothic revival in England 
a new interest in the art developed, and its lost ideals were restored. Especially 
in England, stained glass windows became greatly in demand, and the artists 
in glass received a new inspiration. 

Unfortunately, however, this great demand for windows in colored glass 
soon caused the introduction of commercialism, resulting in a great number of 
deplorable windows. While, to be sure, these windows have in themselves a 
certain merit, as did the picture windows of the Renaissance, nevertheless, a 
direct sinning against the true principles of craftsmanship is much in evidence, 
and the intrinsic beauty of the material is of secondary importance. 

This condition is partially responsible for the sincere efforts on the part 
of several of our artist-craftsmen to place the art on the high plane it is be- 
ginning to occupy. The future for the noble art is most encouraging, and 
American craftsmen are doing their full share in this new great revival. Our 
architects who are striving sincerely to create cathedrals and churches to in- 
spire the Christians of today and of the future will find in many modern crafts- 
men in stained glass a spirit of hearty cooperation and a sincere desire to cre- 
ate windows worthy of a place in the House of God, but there are countless 
instances where unworthy glass has marred, when it has not irreparably ruined, 
the noblest efforts of architects. Windows are among the details of a building 
that cannot be hidden. 

. Wicsur H. Burnuam, M. N. A. S., 1908 
(Reprinted from “The Architectural Forum”). 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLAVILUX 


By rare good fortune, we have been able to secure Mr. Thomas Wilfred 
and his color-organ, the Clavilux, as a feature of our fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration. Mr. Wilfred gave a demonstration in Boston last winter previous to 
his tour throughout the country, but comparatively few people were able to 
be present at that time or were aware of the unique pleasure that was offered. 
By means of this instrument which is keyed like a typewriter or small organ, 
Mr. Wilfred plays upon a screen constantly changing designs in colored light. 
These designs vary greatly in their beauty, being suggestive rather than imi- 
tative. As one observer put it: “Mr. Wilfred’s compositions put one in the 
mood to imagine beautiful things and places, vastnesses where space does not 
count, realms above and beyond this earth.” 

We are also fortunate in being able to have Jordan Hall upon this occa- 
sion which seats approximately 1000 persons. Two performances will be given 
on Thursday, June 5, one in the afternoon and one in the evening. It will 
pay to secure your seats early as the event is to be widely advertised. Tickets 
will be reserved for the Alumni until May 20 at 55 cents, 83 cents, $1.10 and 
$1.65. After that they will go on sale to the public at 83 cents, $1.10, $1.50 
and $2.20. Make checks or money orders payable to William J. Edwards, and 
send care of the Clavilux Committee, M. N. A. S., Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 

In several ways, appreciation has been expressed of the fine work of 
Theodore M. Dillaway during his fourteen years as Director of Manual Arts 
in the city of Boston. The Boston Art League tendered him a reception at 
the Normal Art School and members of his staff of fellow-workers in the Boston 
schools were responsible for another happy occasion at the Hotel Bellevue 
when the Past, Present, and Future seemed very bright indeed and when Mr. 
Dillaway’s Virtues shone forth as never before. Gifts were presented and 
many sincere words of praise were spoken. 


A LESSON IN HISTORY 
CuHapter IX 


This is the age of specialists; but specialization can be begun too soon and 
carried too far, the result being a narrowing inability to see relative values. 

This is essentially true in the teaching of drawing. 

It is agreed that drawing is the necessary foundation for all the mechanical, © 
practical, and industrial arts, therefore, the drawing taught in the public 
schools should be democratic in purpose—its object being to train the eye and 
create better taste; to give to each child equally the ability to see truly, recog- 
nize facts, and express both fact and fancy by the facile and intelligent use 
of the pencil. 
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Under the Walter Smith system, every pupil graduated from the Grammar 
Schools had received fundamental instruction in geometrical, freehand, modei 
and object drawing, perspective, elementary and applied design, and knew a 
little about historic styles of ornament. The enormous advantage of this to 
the individual and to the employers in the various industries was quickly ap- 
parent, and proof of its economic value to the State lay in the fact that the 
positions of designers in the textile mills and constructive factories formerly 
held exclusively by Europeans, were now rightly shared with Massachusetts’ 
own sons and daughters. And those whose gifts led them toward the fields of 
the fine arts were all the better off for the honest preliminary training. 

The normal school graduates were able to teach the graded work in draw- 
ing precisely as they did in spelling or geography, and no pupil could say 
“Teacher doesn’t know enough to teach us this,” as they think, even if they 
do not say, when the specialist arrives to teach the elective study. 

The M. N. A. S. was established to provide art teachers for the evening 
art schools, the normal schools, supervisors of drawing for towns of this and 
other states, and specialists to assist the older regular teachers.who had not 


‘been trained to teach drawing—not to teach that subject for them in their 


classes, but to show them how to teach it in the sane and simple manner set 
forth in the carefully graded schedule. When this plan was discontinued 
and drawing permitted to slip into a back seat, by being taught superficially 
rather than fundamentally the teachers in the M. N. A. S. soon felt the differ- 
ence. Originally every student entering there expected to become a teacher 
of drawing, an art-supervisor or educator, so serving state and country. But 
now they came desiring an art-education for themselves, and the number who 
applied for a teacher’s training gradually diminished. 

These altered conditions could not be ignored, they had to be faced, and 
Mr. Bartlett changed and diversified the courses at the N. A. S. to meet the 
demands of the times. A Teachers’ Training Class was always retained, and 
the classes A, B, C, and D remained, but in 1904 five elective courses were 
arranged as follows, each representing four years’ work. 

Ist course; Drawing, Painting and Composition, embracing work of Classes 


A and B. 

2nd course; Modeling and Design in the Round, embracing work of Classes 
A and D. ; 

3rd course; Constructive Arts and Design, embracing work of Classes A and 
w: 


4th course; Decorative and Applied Design, embracing work of Classes A and 
B with special work in Arts and Crafts. 
5th course; Teaching of Drawing in the Public Schools and methods of Su- 
pervision. 
In carrying forward this new regime, Mr. Bartlett had the help of fifteen 
able assistants. 
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In 1905 classes for sloyd and mechanic arts were added, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Frederick L. Burnham member of the Board of Education, and 
agent for the promotion of manual arts. 

In 1908 two courses for the study of modern processes of reproduction in 
art were established, called classes G and H. These required two and three 
years of study but were open only to trained students. 

In 1910 changes were made in the State Board of Education and Frederick 
P. Fish, A. B., became chairman. A new position was created, called Com- 
missioner of Education, and Dr. David Snedden, Ph.D., was called upon to 
fill it. There were also two Deputy Commissioners and six state agents. 

Dr. Snedden’s interest and influence in connection with the school was 
soon felt. He believed that a school.supported by the State should serve the 
needs of the state, and that this, being a school of art, should supply the 
necessities of the state for better art in its various industries. 

In 1911 Classes called A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H where in full swing 
and there were also added shop work, construction in wood, arts and crafts, 
costume design, psychology, pedagogy, and English composition and criticism. 
More courses were promised when accommodations could be provided. 

Mr. Bartlett’s long tenure of office gave him both prestige and increasing 
authority and the Board of Education permitted him to choose the men and 
women who were to compose the faculty of the school. The list of names so 
grouped together is well worthy of notice. How grateful the alumni will always 
feel for the unceasing devotion these teachers have shown to them and to the 
school. Though space does not permit mention of their subjects, the list 
copied below is from the 1911 school catalogue: 

George Hartnell Bartlett—Principal 


Albert H. Munsell Laurin H. Martin 

E. W. D. Hamilton | George Jepson 

Ernest L. Major Cyrus E. Dallin 
Joseph R. DeCamp Annie E. Blake 
Anson K. Cross Albert S. Kendall 
Richard Andrew Joseph H. Hawes 
Ethel G. Bartlett Frederick M. Wilder 
Ross Turner > Frederick L. Burnham 
Vesper L. Goifee: Lucy D. Taylor 

Anna M. Hathaway Ruth B. Merriam 


Mr. Bartlett was now in his 73rd year, and while still vigorous in mind 
and body, he urged the Board of Education to think of his retirement from 
active work, and to appoint, as soon as possible, his successor. 

The Board deferred the matter to Mr. Bartlett’s own preference and after 
due consideration the choice was made, and the State called back one of the 
school’s own sons, Mr. James Frederick Hopkins, then Director of the Mary- 
land Institute of Art and Design in Baltimore, Maryland. Following his gradu- 
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ation from the M. N. A. S. in 1889, Mr. Hopkins had taught for seven years 


at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; then became Director of Drawing for the Public 
Schools of Boston for ten years; and was Director of the Maryland Institute 
for Art and Design for six years. During sixteen summers spent in Europe 
he had actively studied schools of art, galleries and museums, their study- 
courses and organization and administration. Three times he had been chosen 
as delegate for International Conferences on Art Education, was the author of 
books on the teaching and the history of art, and a comparative study of 
Industrial Art Trade Schools of England, France and Germany, and was a 
successful lecturer on allied art subjects. 

At this time, by the death of Mr. Frederick L. Burnham, the state agent 
for drawing, that position was vacant, and the Board of Education decided to 
revive the title “Director of Art Education for Massachusetts” as created for 
Walter Smith, and combine that office with the principalship of the M. N. A. S. 
In this capacity, with a salary of $5000.00 a year, and the promise of a new 
site and new buildings for the Art School in the near future, Mr. Hopkins 
accepted the call and returned to Massachusetts to take up his new duties in 
September, 1912, with a faculty of twenty assistants, preceptress and curator. 

Mr. Bartlett did not leave the school. He became Principal Emeritus, 
lecturing upon, and teaching his favorite subjects only, and affectionately 
called “Pater” by those whose friendship warranted the intimacy. In 1913 
and °14 more important changes in the school curriculum took place. The 
alphabetical momenclature of the classes was discontinued. Twelve definite 
elective courses were planned under the name of Departments I, I, III, ete. 
This rearrangement entailed a tremendous amount of work. The college terms, 
Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, Senior, were adopted to signify a student’s 
standing, and class colors were chosen. 

For the little Freshman GREEN, for his springtime, 
For the digging Soph’more, BROWN, earth’s hue, 
For the hopeful Junior, GREY, for clouds are lifting 
For the ardent Senior, heaven’s own BLUE. 
Naturally there followed the establishment of smock-day which has since be- 
come one of the school’s merriest occasions. 

The school’s capacity was limited and every year showed a waiting list 
of students desiring enrollment. Exhibitions of undergraduates work attracted 
increasing spectators and at the graduating exercises each June the school 
hall was strained to accommodate the audiences. Mr. Hopkins devised a new 
system for rating students’ work. The equipment of the school was thoroughly 
overhauled and improved. A lunch room was installed. Lighting, lockers, 
sanitation, special desks and work tables all received attention, the effort being 
to bring everything up to the best modern standards and place the school in 
line with the foremost colleges of the day. 

Post graduates who desired to continue their studies for one year could 
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do so upon invitation of the Director, but must be willing to serve as studio 
assistants if called upon to do so. 

An important contribution to the school life was made about this time 
in the appearance of the School Song “Hail, hail, hail! The Normal Art 
forever!” This was written by Mrs. Hopkins (Emma Asbrand, alumna, 1889.) 
A committee of teachers and students approved and adopted it and while it 
has since been sung upon thousands of occasions, it rings fresh and true every 
time. 

In 1915 the State Legislature procured a site for the school at the cost of 
$223,334.00. This was about twenty acres of high land in Brighton district 
of Boston, fronting on Commonwealth Avenue, and about twenty minutes trolley 
ride from Park Street. 

Here was something definite, a cause for rejoicing for all interested in 
the welfare and progress of the school. An appropriation for the buildings 
would: surely follow sometime! 
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ALBERT FELIX SCHMITT 


Clad in blue velvet smock and orange silk tie, a veritable personification 
of one of those delightful color schemes of his, Albert Felix Schmitt presents 
a picturesque appearance as one meets him in his sumptuous studio at 194 
Brattle Street, Cambridge. All about are the evidences of discriminating taste, 
from the brass knocker on the door to the rugs that caress one’s feet in pass- 
ing. One no longer marvels at the interesting backgrounds that he uses. Here 
they are at every turn. 

Those who saw his recent exhibition at the Guild of Boston Artists must 
have been impressed not only by the variety of subjects that he paints, but 
also by the variety of his treatment. In the Psyche which we reproduce here- 
with, with its delicate play of light and shade, there is a subtile softness and 
yet at the same time a suggestion of great strength, a quality which appears 
more markedly in his portrait of Mr. Hugh Buckler. 

Mr. Perkins says of him: “He is an artist of unusual individuality who 
surely does not follow any beaten path, but strikes off by himself. Strong con- 
trasts in light and shade as well as color which is used in broad, undeviating 
planes, give the works a decorative effect. . . . The effects in many cases are 
so startling and unusual and carried to such a finality in technical finish and 
unyielding clarity of edges that they appall the observer who seems to be in the 
position of observing some stupendous architectural achievement, like the swing- 
ing into position of a colossal column.” 

Mr. Schmitt believes that all art is based on a knowledge of scientific 
principles and attributes much of his success to the excellent training he re- 
ceived at the Massachusetts Normal Art School (1890-1894) in orthographic 
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The Psyche of Naples 


projection and the study of form and color. He says that most young workers 
start with the idea of being an artist and end by being poor students. He re- 
ceived further training at the School of the Museum of Fine Arts and abroad, 
but in all his work, he has kept that sincerity and boldness which mark him as 
“an artist of rare individuality and distinction.” 
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EDITORIALS 


In a copy of The Centre of Vision dated May 1909, there is an address 
delivered by Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., before the M. N. A. S. Alumni Associa- 
tion at its twenty-first annual reunion. One of his proposals, that of having the 
Alumni Association print a complete list of the names and addresses of all liv- 
ing graduates, touches on a need that it being very acutely felt today as we pre- 
pare for our anniversary. If only this good seed had been allowed to take root 
and germinate in those days, how happily we would be appropriating its harvest 
now! It is earnestly to be hoped that some action may be taken this year which 
will make it possible to compile and maintain such a permanent record. 


An anniversary ode or poem commemorative of our fiftieth anniversary 
is desired. Poetry is but another form of artistic expression in which many 
of our graduates have already distinguished themselves. With an adequate 
subject as a theme, inspiration ought not to be lacking. Send your contribu- 
tions by May 20 to M. N. A. S., c/o Royal B. Farnum who has consented to 
serve as one of the judges. 


Those of the alumni who have been inquiring about the De Camp Memorial 
Booklet may secure a copy by sending one dollar to Miss Alice Davies care 
Student Association, M. N. A. S., before the first of June. A limited number 
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BRADLEY QUALITY 
ART PRODUCTS 


Massachusetts Normal Art School men are the 
recognized leaders in the Industrial Art field. We take 
this opportunity of bringing to your attention the fact 


that we publish many of the works by 


DILLAWAY BRIGHAM 
WHITNEY FRANK 
RIED DANIELS 
NEWCOMB SCRIBNER 
KETCHUM JACOBS 
CARLSON 


Bradley’s Quality products are considered “National” 
standards. 

Bradley's Tonal Tempora Colors, Gesso, Art 
Enamels, School Water Colors, Moldolith and Crayons, 


each a leader in its field. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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of copies still remains and those who knew Mr. De Camp personally will not 
want to let this opportunity go by. 


Are you planning to attend the fifteenth annual convention of the Eastern 
Arts Association at Atlantic City, May 15-17. It looks like “the best ever.” 
Mr. F. E. Mathewson, Dickinson High School, Jersey City, will be glad to 
give you further particulars about program and special railroad rates. 


Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, as chairman of the Exhibition Committee for 
the 50th Anniversary, announces the following sub-committees: 

Oils—Richard Andrew, Gertrude Nason and the Chairman. 

Watercolors—Harley Perkins. 

Sculpture—Bashka Paeff. 

Drawings and Etchings—Frederick E. Wallace. 

Illustration—Griswold Tyng and Harriet O’Brien. 

Commercial Design—Harold Cue. 

Stained Glass—Wilbur Burnham. 

Arts and Crafts—-Frank B. Marshall. 

Printing of Notices—Anna M. Hathaway. 

Art Publications—Frederick H. Daniels. 

The exhibition is to be held at Grace Horne’s Gallery, Stuart Street, near 
Dartmouth from June 6 to 16, with a private view and reception for the Alumni 
of the School on Friday afternoon, June 6. The tea room, cerulean blue, con- 
nected with the gallery, will be open throughout the exhibition, thus providing 
a pleasant meeting place, with an opportunity for meals, for out of town alumni. 


Have you received the first broadcast concerning plans for the Golden Jubilee? 
If so, be sure to reply to your class or group secretary before April 30. If 
not, send your name, address, and class year to Ruth E. Kingman, Publicity 
Chairman, 14 Westwood Road, Somerville, Mass. Members of the General 
Committee and the special class chairmen met for a supper—conference on 
April 4, at which time reports were made and very definite steps taken on the 
necessary preliminary work. We ask the cooperation of every alumnus in 
spreading the word, in sending in addresses or information that will help us, 
and in being generally as useful as possible. Several classes have already 
pledged $50 each toward our expenses and many influential friends are help- 
ing us to cover the heavy initial expense by underwriting sums of $50 each. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


The Editor recently attended a very interesting and decidedly lucid demon- 
stration-lecture at which by means of models and pictures the process of mak- 
ing bronze statuary was shown by Mr. Louis L. Leach, M. N. A. S., 1907, now 
an instructor in modeling in the Art Department of Boston University School 
of Education under whose auspices the lecture was held. 
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Have you ever used pastel drawing 
crayons in your classes? 


Our pastel drawing crayon known as 
Prang Pastello is similar to the 
French Pastel but is slightly harder 
and so better adapted to school use. 
It blends perfectly and produces 
softer effects than is possible to 
obtain with either wax or pressed 
crayons. 


If you are not familiar with Prang 
Pastello, perhaps you will wish to 
try a sample box before you make 
out your requisition for supplies for 
next term. 


Prang Pastello is made in twenty-four 
colors and can be furnished in sev- 
eral different box assortments. _ if 
you are interested, write us for 
samples. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
130 West 42nd St., New York 
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In conversation afterward, Mr. Leach recalled many incidents of student 
days. He spoke of the awe with which he regarded Mr. Bartlett, and told how. 
after his first week of study in modeling, he decided that this was the subject 
in which he wished to specialize, but the edict had gone forth that no more 
changes in program were to take place; so with fear and trembling he finally 
screwed up his courage and ventured to approach the lion in his den. With 
shaking knees he told his story, the lion meanwhile brushing back his shaggy 
mane. But in place of the expected outburst, came a friendly sympathy which 
made possible the necessary adjustments and then bestowed a parental blessing. 

Mr. Leach expressed his admiration of Mr. Bartlett’s power as a draughts- 
man, especially in his later years, as shown at the exhibition of his work held 
at the School not long before his death. 


Just a sample of the response we are getting: 

1 Buena Vista St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dear Editor: I want you to know how much of interest I have found in 
the articles which have been running in the “Bulletin” this year, especially 
so, the one entitled “A Lesson in History,” some of which I lived through, and 
which brought back vivid memories of the old Deacon House. 

These bits of history of the early days of the school seem to me a fitting 
background for the momentous event of the fiftieth anniversary of the M. N. 
A. S. which is about to take place. 

FELIX GENDROT 


Another delightful letter has come from Blanche A. Russell in Houston, 
Texas. 

“Many surprises await the traveler in Texas. Although I have not found 
much art development in schools, there is a healthy movement in the form of 
Art Leagues and private clubs. Here in Houston, they are about to open their 
Art Museum, one section of which is already built. 

“The richly endowed Rice Institute has six buildings of its forty designed 
by Ralph Adams Cram, in a style which is a revelation of his talent. The Ad- 
ministration Building is superb and beautiful to the last detail. Mrs. Volck, 
my art teacher, friend and guide said that when she took Henry T. Bailey 
there, he paced the colonnade in his characteristic attitude, hands in coat pock- 
ets and head thrown back, and exclaimed, “O Cram, Cram, I did not know you 
could do it!” It certainly is a wonderful conception, entirely harmonious to 
its natural setting—low, flat with little but sky and space surrounding. 

“It was interesting to find at Texas University, in the Wrenn Library,— 
collection of rare first editions and beautifully bound books—windows de- 
signed by our Charles J. Connick. The panels are symbolic representations of 
types of literature, very graceful and lovely in line and color. The librarian 
told me that she loved them more and more, and that they seemed to float 
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Summer Classes, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Catalog of any School or Class in town. Studios and Fish-houses to let. 
Good board at the lowest rate for students. “Morris Hall,” “The Central Dining 
Room,” Air Castle,” and “Camp Peric,” are about ten minutes from the best 
sketching grounds and studios. Send for catalog. 


20th Year of the Commonwealth Art Colony. A. G. RANDALL, Director 


HALEY & STEELE | MARY L. PATTEN 


: M. N. A. S. Alumna 
Picture Frame Makers) pt yait Photographer 


Raw Frames for Carving and Respectfully solicits your patronage at her 


Gilding by Artists STUDIO, 270 BOYLSTON ST. 
109 ST. JAMES AVENUE Linh tE Uh as Be sel 
BOSTON Camera Studies taken at your home 
: Please telephone or write for 
Corner Clarendon Street appointments 


Have you become interested in RADIO yet? 


If you have’nt, you will, and it is the same with 


THE ART GUM. 


Read your neighbor's ART GUM and that settles it, as it does 
with Radio. You must have a set right off, but with Radio it is 
different, because you hesitate which kind of a set to buy. With 
the ART GUM it is much easier. There is only one ART GUM 
and that is getting better with every issue—just like Radio, and 
like Radio again you feel rather sorry you didn’t begin sooner. 


Send your subscription, $1.50, to M. N. A. S. 


| FRANKLIN ~ENGRAVING-Co. } 


q Dependable UHARCOURTST. Reproductions § 


an Photo-Engravers BOSTON ~ MAss. A@l/AtonesLine 
“ NG UE OVIY TOMEKIGNT, 4 rw 
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against the trees outside which form the background, or to melt into the mist 
on a foggy day, or to glow in the sunshine as conditions might be. The tran- 
soms are devices of the seals or coats of arms of various colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities. These are especially happy, as the books are as 
nearly as possible a complete history of the development of English Literature 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 

“The room of course, is very beautiful, finished and furnished in American 
walnut, metal work hand-wrought iron, and light bowls of alabaster, the work 
of Talmage and Watson of Chicago. 

“I regret leaving Texas, but am keyed to expect great delight in New Or- 
leans, not the least will be my anticipated visit to Newcomb College, where I 
hope to meet Mr. William Woodward, with whom I had some very pleasant 
correspondence when secretary of the Alumni. Everywhere I hear of the friend- 
liness and fine interest of both: Mr. Ellsworth Woodward, president of the 
college, and his brother Mr. William Woodward, from graduates, several of 
whom are promoting and teaching Art in Texas.” 


Mildred Elis Sartelle of the class of 1919 had two of her works, “The 
Chariot” and “Study of a Cat,” in the sculpture section of the Pennsylvania 
Academy Exhibit last month. Miss Sartelle is an instructor in the Smead 


School, Toledo, Ohio. 


The April issues of two popular magazines have covers designed by grad- 
uates of our School,—The Ladies Home Journal cover by Maud Tousey Fangel 
(1903) and the Modern Priscilla cover by Annie Benson Miiller (1906). 


. Miss-Shirley Taft Ried, now an enchanting little lady of nearly two and 
a half years, made her first visit to Normal Art School this month, doubtless 
trying to make up her mind whether or not to follow in the footsteps of her 
mother and her daddy. 


The class of 1910 sends in this note: 

Marjorie Woodbury Smith of our class designed the cover for the March 
number of House Beautiful. You have seen some of her attractive drawings 
in the colored advertising pages of our best magazines. She makes such things 
as-blankets and silk stockings look very alluring. 


The following item from a New Orleans paper is worth reprinting here: 

William Woodward’s small painting of “The Wading Pool” was awarded 
the prize of $100 for the best oil painting shown in the annual exhibition of 
the Art Association of New Orleans this year. 

This painting has won much praise by reason of its successful suggestion 
of life, motion, and activity, and the fresh, bold color in it. Nowadays artists 
are seeking to paint motion as eagerly as a generation ago, they sought to 
paint light. Mr. Woodward, veteran as he is in the field of light and color, 
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To Normal Art Alumni 


Plan a trip now to our most extensive display and stock of 
artist and art student supplies. 


Artists’ Stands Drawing Boards 
Artists’ Sketching Stools Tee Squares 
Artists’ Air Brushes Slide Rules 
Artists’ Oil and Water Colors Drawing Sets 
Artists’ Easels Tracing Paper and Cloth 
Artists’ Smocks Colored Pencils 


New England Headquarters since 1886 
for Artist and Art Student 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 
42 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Just off Washington Street 


has enlisted in-the ranks of those who are attempting to transfix movement 
and convey the illusion of aciion to the looker-on. From his automobile parked 
by the side of the road he made scores of sketches last summer, on his way 
to Quebec. 

But the picture which has been adjudged the prize was made right in 
City park, near the handsome bronze wading pool, with its graceful figures of 
youth and childhood, given to the children of the city by Mrs. Chapman Hyams. 
He has painted with marvellous lightness and vigor the children and their 
mothers gathered about the pool, merrily splashing and dancing on its brink. 


Tickets for the School Pageant, which will be given June 9 and possibly 10, 
may be obtained by applying to the school secretary, Miss Isabella T. Damrell. 


Owing to the illness of Mrs. Rice, the Gallery notices are unavoidably omitted 
this month. 


R. F. McGREGOR & CO. Old Frames Regilded 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES Old Paintings Restored 
Oil and Water Color Frames a and Varnished 
Specialty 33 BROMFIELD STREET 
Telephone Dewey 3553-J BOSTON 
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SUMMER COLONIES WE HAVE MET 
Cuapter VII 


Boothbay. Harbor is outside the main line of travel and is one of the oldest 
and most picturesque fishing towns on the New England coast. : 

Artists, musicians, writers and other cultured people of many occupations 
come here with their families for rest and recreation from all parts of the 
country. There are many harbors, islands, inlets and quaint old settlements 
which have been made by the fishermen and are easily reached by the many 
small boats that go out from here daily. One can select a great variety of 
subjects to paint where no one will interrupt. 

When the storm signal goes up hundreds of sail boats seek a safe anchor 
in the Harbor; pogy boats and schooners from the Grand Banks lie at the 
wharves. Old fish houses are found in every inlet. The shores are lined 
with spruces, storm-swept cedars and rows of oaks, birches and willows. Back 
from the shore are old vine-covered homesteads, winding roads, forest paths and 
the people busy at their daily labors. Come as early as you will, or stay 
as late, there is always some inexpressible charm in the changing. seasons at 
this quaint old seaport. 

The Commonwealth Art Colony, covers the top of Mt. Pisgah which over- 
looks the village, harbor and islands far out at sea. There are over sixty cot- 
tages and studios scattered about under the spruces, besides many improvised 
fish-house studios in the village close by. Many improvements have been made 
within recent years. Most of the cottages have modern improvements. The 
grounds are lighted by electricity and piped with pure water from a springfed 
lake. The whole place has been made sanitary by means of sewers to the 
ocean. The Central Dining Room accommodates all who do not care to keep 
house. The leading attractions are the schools of Art, Music, French and 
other classes. Some come who do not study, but the artists, musicians and 
students make an art atmosphere that is contagious. As a relief from study 
there are social events evenings, and an opportunity for bathing, fishing, sailing, 
tennis, tramping, horseback riding, golf, driving and excursions. It is one of 
the most friendly communities one could ever wish to find. Friendships started 
here are continued so that now in every eastern city there is a Commonwealth 
Art Colony group who keep alive the Colony interest the year around. 

The Commonwealth Art Colony is a continuation of the Commonwealth 
Handicraft Society formed in Fitchburg, Mass., in 1904. The original director, 
A. G. Randall is still in charge. 

Among the art teachers have been: Prof. Walter Sargent, Prof. Clifford H. 
Riedell, Miss Emma F. Church, Mr. Valentin Henneman, Miss Martha Walter, 
Mr. Arthur Ray, Mr. Frank Alvah Parsons, Miss Zerelda Rains, Miss Wilhel- 
mina Siegmiller, Miss Kichi Harada, Mr. J. Frank Copeland, Miss May B. 
Hyde, Mr. Edwin G. Cram, Mr. Frank Allen, Mr. Grove R. Branch, Mr. Albert 
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B. L. MAKEPEACE, INC. 


Drafting Material 
Surveying Instruments 
Artists’ Supplies Slide Rules 


Everything for the Student or Professional 


be BOYLSTON: STREET 


387 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


H. Munsell, Mr. William R. Odom and Mr. A, G. Randall. 

The Commonwealth Art Colony has now broadened and cooperates with 
a group of professional painters and other people of national reputation, who 
spend their summers at Boothbay Harbor and vicinity. Some are followed 
by groups of students, others can be seen actually at work upon scenes that wil! 
later hang in the permanent collections of Museums. 

Independent classes in various parts of the town are still conducted by 
Mr. Henneman, Mr. Allen, Prof. Riedell and Mr. Randall. 

Edward Redfield, Charles J. Taylor, W. L. Taylor, Henry B. Snell and 
many other prominent artists spend their summers in Boothbay Harbor. 

The Commonwealth Art Colony has through its office and Information 
Bureau, become a clearing house for all the artists, art teachers, and art stu- 
dents in Boothbay Harbor. Information is given regarding any school, class 
or boarding place for students or studios to let for artists. Any Artist of repu- 
tation or teachers of other subjects are welcome to come with his class as an 
independent unit without any restrictions or commission to pay. 

The camp fires, excursions to the islands, dramatics, musicals, and various 
social events bring members of all the schools and groups into the most friendly 
relations. 

AsA GRANT RANDALL 
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FROST & ADAMS CoO. 
ARE ALWAYS KEEN TO SERVE YOU 
AT ET EHER: “OF THEIR 
TWO VERY ACCESSIBLE SHOPS 
591 BOYLSTON STREET, (Copley Square) 

or 27 ARCH STREET 


(Between Washington and Devonshire Sts., near Milk St.) 


SOME WRITINGS WORTH READING. 
REVIEWED BY RAymonp A. Porter. 


MODERN MOVEMENTS IN PAINTING. By CHarvtes Marriott. Chapman 
and Hall, London. 
A book on modern painting, that analyzes both the conservative and the 
bizarre, and gives a good chance for comparisons. 


SCULPTURE OF TODAY. By Kineton Parkes. Scribners. 
A collection of essays dealing with the different national groups of sculp- 
tors of today. Beautifully illustrated with a great deal of new material. 


THE AMERICAN MALADY. By Lanepon MitcHett. The Atlantic Monthly 
for February. 
An essay that diagnoses a malady that only education in the appreciation 
of beauty and an ability to enjoy leisure wholesomely can cure. 


OFFICERS FOR 1923—24 


President, Epwin A. Hoaptey, 40 Chauncey Ave., Lowell 
Vice President, ANNA M. Hatuaway, 1409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Secretary, May Durr, 5 Dexter Row, Charlestown 
-Assistant Secretary, MArILLA Ryper, 2940 Washington St., Roxbury 
Treasurer, Wittiam J. Epwarps, 30 Beltran St., Malden 
Assistant Treasurer, GERTRUDE F. BARKER, 26 Cambria St., Somerville 
Executive Committee 
For one year—MarysoriE Dopp THoner, EvLizaABetH BURNHAM HARTSHORN, 
Dorotuy C. Knicut, ErHet N. Pope, Witrreo O. THONER 
For two years—ELeaNnor Mutcany, THERON Carn, Cart HERBERT ADAMS, 
Joun Atcottr, Frep W. NICHOLS. 
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BULLETIN 


OUR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


A gathering of the clan after the lapse of a fifty year period is no small 
event. To organize and bring to pass such a reunion is no small task. Add 
to this the problem of promoting a whole series of events and one wonders 
if it is humanly possible. 

While the Art School is not large, still the 4000 and more people who have 
completed her courses were widely scattered and many were quite out of 
touch with the old homestead. 

But the impossible was accomplished. The graduates were reached, plans 
were proposed, events were scheduled, all who possibly could came home, 
and the festivities were a brilliant success. It all took time, energy, intelli- 
gence, a clear head, and a vision. And this was all summed up in the small 
compass of one person, a graduate of rich experience and proud service to 
her state and country. 

Miss Lillian A. Phillips, Class of 1903, was the brains back of our triumphant 
50th anniversary. To be sure she appointed most efficient committee chair- 
men who carried their own problems loyally and we!l, but in all events of 
this kind one person always must assume the final responsibility. Miss 
Phillips gave up her own plans and some of her own work to serve un- 
selfishly our cause. She was a daily attendant at the school and her labor 
was not in vain; the response was wonderful. 

What may we say of the Anniversary? For those who could not be pres- 
ent let the word “success” sum it up, success in the fullest meaning of the 
word. The exhibition in Grace Horne’s Gallery was of a high standard— 
higher than the exhibitors thought possible. But when you consider the 
exhibitors how could it have been otherwise? Names like Adams, MacNeil. 
the two Taylors, Hamilton, Andrew, Wallace, Hibbard, Baker, Browne, and 
Brown, Sargent, Bailey, Hathaway, Dillaway, Rood, Cleaves and many others 
signify “Artist” in no meager sense. And it was well attended—a good show 
alwavs is. 3 


The Clavilux was marvelous. It was apparently too early in the week for 
some and therefore the attendance was small, but what revelations of color 
and form, both static and in motion. A future marvel, now in its infant 
stage, an historic event for the Alumni Association and the fifty year old 
Art School. 

And that Pageant! We little dreamed that we would actually fill a theatre 
on each of two nights—and then turn people away. Some of us knew it 
would be a big success, for was not our Faculty behind it and are not our 
Student Body exceptionally gifted? But our fondest expectations were 
realized for we actually made money. Surely the business man must approve 
of that kind of art. 

That, however, was its smallest measure of success. The poem itself by 
our Raymond Porter, the action, the lighting, the scenery all received high 
praise and when people were actually thrilled to their finger tips in such 
episodes as Assyria, or the Renaissance, or Leonardo with Mona Lisa, in 
fact all of them, words of praise were entirely inadequate. People said. 
“It is professional,’ and we were satisfied. 

And the Banquet! How comfortable it is, if in your own clothes, to eat, 
talk and visit with some other old “has been” like yourself at a reunion 
banquet. With an efficient toastmaster like Vesper L. George even a poor 
speech gets by, but with the tact and courtesy of Will Taylor and the wealth 
of speaking experience of Henry T. Bailey speeches are anything but a bore. 
It completed a wonderful time, and. the 500 and more who came together 
that evening must have felt as I did. Blessed be the Commonwealth of Mas: 
sachusetts for making it possible and blessed be the Founder and the Faculty 
of the Old School for turning us out as we hope we are. 

But there were other things, too. The historical exhibit, the students’ 
work, the luncheons, the gallery visits, the small get-to-gethers, the Saturday 
program in the Hall and the Reception to the Senior Class. I think’ the 
feeling of all was summed up in the words of a few—‘“It’s such a wonderful 
and rejuvenating experience—why can’t we do it more often?” But down 
deep we know that it can be done only once in 50 years. Time is what 
enriches and deepens these experiences and time alone permits us to appre- 
ciate them fully. 

Still the idea is good and surely through the BULLETIN and through class 
reunions held more often the enthusiasm, the revived spirit and the old ties 


now renewed should and must be carried forward and over the top in a- 


new building and an even greater school. 

All praise to Miss Phillips and her loyal chairmen. Our thanks to her, 
to them and to the others who worked for the Anniversary. And our deep- 
est gratitude to Massachusettts for having the vision to project such an 
institution as the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 

Royat Baitey Farnum. 
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ODE 


Throughout the cycle of full fifty years 

Your loyal hands have tended well the flame 
On Beauty’s altar, and your roseate name 
Is like a beacon light that glows and cheers: 


Oh, Parent School; from all the corners of the earth 
Your children come to sing your world-wide fame 
And warm their hands at Inspiration’s flame 
Where long ago their vision had its birth. 


Your daughters lay their homage at your’ feet 
For all things good and beautiful and true, 

In years within thy walls they learned of you, 
And ‘you at last shall make their ‘task complete. 


Your sons who long have dwelt with Truth and Fame, 
Who carried forth your:light to distant lands, 
Wrote not their names-upon the shifting sands 
But carved in’ solid’ rock your glorious name. 


Here now we gather as in days of yore 
To show our love for Alma Mater dear, 
To wish her well for many a coming’ year— 
So may she walk with Truth and Beauty evermore. 
Mary Routine Stewart, 721. 


THE HISTORICAL EXHIBITION 


One of the interesting features of the Historical Exhibition held in ‘con- 
néction with the anniversary was the group of personal mementos of the 
founder, Walter Smith. This occupied the left wall and one standing show- 
case on the ground floor hall of the school building. 

Our School was celebrating its fiftieth birth-year; but it was _ fifty-two 
years since Walter Smith came to Massachusetts “in the full vigor of his 
early manhood” to develop art and industrial art education in this country, 
and it was the work of those two preceding years, and the results obtained 
by graded drawing in the public schools which convinced the Massachusettts 
legislature of the necessity of such a school as he proposed and planned. 

‘The exhibit was arranged chronologically, beginning actually with birth 
and baptismal records from the village church of Kemerton, Gloucestershire, 
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England, his birthplace. There was a picture of this old stone church, and 
an X on it indicated his grave in its yard, for it was his wish to be buried 
there, where his boyhood had been spent. He was head choir-boy in that 
gray old church when he was twelve years old, and today in the front choir- 
stall, on the north side, can be found two letters cut in the black oak, by 
that boy whose initials were W. S. 

We next saw pen and ink sketches of the church and the village school, 
done by him at fourteen years of age, and other early drawings. Then fol- 
lowed relics of student-life in London; manuscript notes on lectures on 
architecture and historic ornament, botany and design, etc., etc. There were 
a few of the “minute papers, which were original lessons on given subjects | 
required from the students in the South Kensington normal classes. 

A portrait in oils, rather quaint and old fashioned, done by a fellow- 
student, pictured Walter Smith at seventeen, as a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
youth, with strong features, bespeaking determination of character. 

A group of medals, won while a student at South Kensington, and a few 
later ones, were displayed in the floor show-case. Also the passport, granted, 
and used by him on his first visit to the Continent, at the age of seventeen. 

Connected with his positions as Art Master in the north of England were 
several noteworthy letters from John Ruskin and other people of importance. 

There was also a copy of the song, composed especially for and sung at 
the farewell banquet tendered him by the townspeople of Leeds on the eve 
of his departure for the United States in September, 1871. And a picture 
which was presented to him by the art-students of Leeds as a parting gift. 

Then we saw the early reports on the drawing done in the Boston schools, 
under his systematic instruction. These. were published by the Mass. Board 
of Education and contained facsimiles of regular work in model and object 
drawing, design, etc., done in the school grades during the 70s. Then came 
a modest-looking white circular, but it was important, for it was the first 
annual report of the M. N. A. S. dated 1874. There were some examination 
papers for classes in this school, in Walter Smith’s hand writing, as_pre- 
pared for the printer. There was also a copy of the address presented to 
him (with the gold watch) at the graduating exercises at the close of the 
first year at the Deacon House. The watch is now in the possession of 
his eldest son, Harold Smith of London. 

Photographs showed Mr. Smith as a young father, with wife and two 
babies; then at thirty-six, when he came to America; a later one, done in 
Boston, from which Mr. Bartlett’s crayon portrait was made; and the last, 
taken in England shortly after his return there in 1883. 

It is hoped that when the much desired new art-school building material- 
izes, a place may be made where this interesting collection can be cared 


for and permanently housed. 
M.:S. D. 


Miss Amy Burbank, chairman of the committee for the Historical Exhibi- 


tion, has kindly furnished the following list which is a brief enumeration 
of its interesting features: 


1. 
Z. 
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Momentos of Walter Smith, founder. 

Large photograph of George H. Bartlett. 

Group photograph of faculty dinner to Mr. Bartlett. 

Loving cup given by the students to Mr. Bartlett. 

Photograph of self portrait of Albert H. Munsell. 

Photograph of a portrait by Mr. Munsell. 

Photograph of a prize composition made at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
by Mr. Munsell. 

Typewritten Account of his professional record. 

Pages from Memorial to Mrs. Wilhemina Dranga Campbell, and extract 
from eulogy by H. T. Bailey. 

Photograph of Mr. Frederick P. Burnham. 

A complete set of Class A Certificate Drawings done by Mrs. Henrietta 
Molineux about 1875 (?), presented to the school by her daughter, 
Miss Marie Ada Molineux. 

Mechanical and Freehand Certificate Drawings loaned by former stu- 
dents. 

Crafts work by former students and their pupils. 

Work from the Kindergarten for the Blind in Watertown (Miss Hough- 
ton, instructor). 

A typewritten List of Professional Achievements of M. N. A. S. grad- 

_ uates. (This list was necessarily incomplete, owing to limited time 
for investigation. ) 

Programs of Lecture Courses and Courses of Study given by graduates; 
Catalogues of their Work (such as Mr. Batchelder’s titles). 

Articles and Criticisms by graduates. 

Plan of Miss Lillian Phillips house designed by herself. 

Class, studio, group and single photographs of graduates and faculty. 

Photographs of Herman MacNeil’s sculpture. (Most of these, and two 
of Mr. Munsell’s oil sketches were sent to the Art Exhibit.) 

The Honor Roll (former students who took part in the World War). ; 

Photographs of the Arts and Crafts Classes for Soldiers (Normal Art 
graduates as instructors). 

Covers of the first School Paper, and blue-print samples from the first 
few numbers (loaned by Mr. Prucey). 

Old diplomas, certificates, seed tay of the exterior af building and 
of class rooms. 

Booklet in memory of Joseph eG (Copies were on sale.) 

A portrait painted by him. 

His palette and brushes. 


THE ART EXHIBITION 


As part of the celebration of the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School the Alumni Association of the school in- 
stalled at Grace Horne’s gallery, Stuart street, an exhibition of the work of 
graduates, 

Much of the valuable work done by the Normal Art School in behalf of 
the arts of design in the past half century cannot, for obvious reasons be 
summarized in an exhibition of pictures, sculptures and the applied arts. 
Out into the country at large have gone thousands of the alumni to teach, 
usually in the public schools. Their part’in life has been to give the democ- 
racy a wider appreciation of the visual harmonies and adaptations than would 
have been possible without expert supervision of the grade teachers’ presenta- 
tion of elementary lessons in drawing and design. Some of their teaching 
necessarily hooks up with practical manufacture and distribution of com- 
modities in their respective communities, for the public school art teaching 
in this. state and other states was originally conceived with a_ utilitarian 
object—rightly so conceived. 

Those who teach drawing in the elementary schools have, usually, little 
time and strength leit to produce art. Among the normal art school alumni, 
however, enough men and women have qualified as successful practitioners 
of the fine art, so-called, to make relatively easy the task of an exhibition 
committee. The school courses from the beginning have justified themselves 
in the guidance they have given to the naturally creative. The present com- 
memorative exhibition is one of which any art school in the land might 
well be proud. 

Apart from the paintings and sculptures which are derigeur in such an 
exhibition one’s glance is necessarily directed to the arts of illustration, 
stained glass, photography, the so-called arts and crafts and in general to 
the application of art to our complex industrial and commercial life. This 
was Walter Smith’s plea before the legislators of 50 years ago: That art 
will improve the quality of output; that it pays. One feels that if these are 
fair samples a principal object of the school’s existence has ‘been well 
achieved. 

As a constituent of the “University of Massachusetts,” the normal art 
school will normally have an even greater development in the next half- 
century than in the five decades just past. This exhibition is an earnest 
of what its friends may hope from it, if the legislative and public attitude 
toward it continue to be favorable. 

F. W. Cosurn, in the Boston Sunday Herald, June 8, 1924. 
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LIST OF EXHIBITORS 


Greta Allen 

Richard Andrew £ 
Henry Turner Bailey ’ 
Burtis Baker 

Grace Evelyn Brown 
Margaret Fitzhugh Browne 
John M. Buckley 

Amy L. Burbank 

G. L. Carpi 

Anson K. Cross # 
Walter Dawson 

Mrs. A. P. Delano 
Harold Dunbar 

Helen Duncan 

Lyman Fancy 

Francis Flanagan 
Charles Wellington Furlong 
Felix A. Gendrot 

Robert M. Goode 
Elizabeth M. Gordon 
Rufus C. Harrington 
Anna Mayhew Hathaway 
W. B. Hazelton 

Aldro T. Hibbard 

Bessie Ranlett Higgins 
William J. Kaula 

Roy Kimball 

Arthur C. Knapp 

D. H. Lawrence 


Amy L. Burbank 

Frederick Lynden Burnham 
Laura W. Cook 

Mrs. C. Countryman 

Carl Gordon Cutler 
Helene Dunbar 

Grace Woodbridge Geer 

~ Grace Hackett 

Kileen Hallisey 


OIL 


Alice G. Locke 
Marianna Mayers 
Ann McDonough 
Sadie Melzard 
Marguerita Morse 
Gertrude Nason 
Kathryn Nason 
Wilbur F. Noyes, Jr. 
Harriet O’Brien 
Jane Peters 

Otis Philbrick ~ 
Blanche Whiting Plimpton 
Marion Pooke 

Ethel N. Pope 

F.. A. Pratt 

Caroline B. Price 
Charles H. Richert 
Theodore Robinson 
William S. Robinson 
Walter Sargent 
Roland S. Stebbins 
Margaret D. Stone 
E. H. Stratton 

Will S. Taylor 
Leslie P. Thompson 
William H. Varnum 
Frederick E. Wallace 
Annette Washburn 
Robert C. Woodberry 


WatTeR COLoR 


Harley Perkins 

Otis Philbrick 

Amy Pleadwell 

Alice Preston 

Grace Reed 

Charles H. Richert 
Bernard W. Shattuck 
George D. Smith 
Harriet F. Smith 
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Roy Kimball 
Ann McDonough 


Sadie May Morse 


Rosamond Coolidge 
Roland F. Cosimini 


Margaret D. Stone 

Barbara H. Watt 

Marjorie C. Woodbury 
PASTEL 

Barbara Hunter Watt 


BLACK AND WHITE OR SANGUINE 


Henry Turner Bailey 
Helen E. Cleaves 

Helen Duncan 

Anna Mayhew Hathaway 
D. Shaw McLaughlin 
Thomas W. Nason 
Harriet O’Brien 


Emily Wainwright Browne 
R. B. Farnum 
Marguerita Morse 


Samuel E. Brown 
Marjorie Terry Chellis 
Robert M. Goode 


Alice Bolam Preston 


Henry Turner Bailey 
Emily Wainwright Browne 
R. B. Farnum 

Sophie J. Fischer 

Robert M. Goode 


Percy A. Brigham (photography) 


Raymond W. Perry 
Otis Philbrick 
Charles H. Richert 
E. H. Stratton 
Frederick E. Wallace 
Elisabeth B. Warren 


SCULPTURE 


Bashka Paeff 
Marilla Ryder 
Bruce Wilder Saville 


ILLUSTRATION 


Margaret Evans Price 
Griswold Tyng 
William H. Varnum 
N. C. Wyeth 


DrsIcNn 


Bernard W. Shattuck 
John Shayne 

Beulah Locke Sherburne 
Barbara Hunter Watt 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anna Mayhew Hathaway (battiks) 


Harald Haven Brown (block print- Jane L. Hoxie (art publication) 


ing) 


Mrs. Dorothy Jarvis (photography) 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham (stained Sadie May Morse (book-binding, china, 


glass) 
Elsie H. Carret (weaving) 


Anson K. Cross (art publication) 
Royal B. Farnum (art publications) 


jewelry, weaving and block print- 
ing) 
Minnie S. Seaver (stained glass) 
Edna Mann Shover (art publication) 


Ludwig Frank (art publication) Charles H. Woodbury (art publication) 


Grace Woodbridge: Geer (miniatures) 
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THE CLAVILUX RECITAL 


It was a happy thought indeed which prompted the Alumni Association 
to offer as a special entertainment feature in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary, two performances of that amazing innovation, the Clavilux. Jor- 
dan Hall was secured for Thursday, June 5, and the audiences of both the 
afternoon and the evening expressed by wrapt attention their keen apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Thomas Wilfred, the inventor, a littke man with a large outlook, 
told very pleasingly the steps by which this instrument had arrived at its 
present development, his hopes for it in the future, and the great possibilities 
that he believed lay in thus transforming abstract color into a living moving 
vehicle for expression. 

As the room was darkened and a dull hum was heard as of a far-distant 
_ but approaching storm, an expectant hush prepared the way for the first 
bloom of floating light. Its power increased, its form unfolded, new wisps 
of beauty circled about and soon we were lost in a bewildering symphony of 
glorious color. It is impossible to capture in words such a vision. It defies 
all comparisons. Yet a neighbor of ours, Mrs. Grace Burnham of the Noyes 
School of Rhythm, has succeeded in conveying much of her emotion in the 
following delicate lines which we have permission to quote: 
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THOUGHTS ON THE CLAVILUX 


Oh, lovely fragments from the spectrum’s wheel 
Caught into living fires that flush and flame, 
Enchanted shapes which fleetingly reveal 

A haunting beauty that we cannot name— 


Through this new-opened “window into space” 

My answering spirit flies on joyous wing 

To thy strange realm which knows not time nor place 
Nor destiny—save rainbow flowering. 


With formless mists above a breathless sea 

I drift—with burning sunsets pulse and glow; 
With shining buds of folded mystery 

In windless rhythms softly bloom and blow. 


With high and cresting wave I lift and curl, 
With lightnings leap, with gathered fires rise. 
With endless rivers flow, with planets whirl 
Through vast, unbounded, ever-changing skies. 
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Oh, little soul, thy prison-house is dim 
But ah, who knows, perchance thy final flight 
May be—a bubble on the fountain’s brim— 
To dance— 
To burst— 
To vanish— 
Into Light. 


THE PAGEANT 


When asked to complete and clarify the idea that I had submitted for a 
pageant to be given at the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of our school, 
I found that the matter was strangely removed from any of my _ personal 
whims and that the pageant took over the control of writing itself. This 
was inevitable because of the purpose of the work and the material used. 
To commemorate a long span of history of an art school by means of episodes 
in the history of Art was a matter of selecting rather than creating. 

The selection, of course, followed my personal interpretation of history, 
for the limited number of episodes that we would have time to present de- 
manded a somewhat arbitrary choice. In the main we held to my first choice 
of epochs, but some of the episodes were changed to fit the inspiration of 
the instructors in charge of those portions of the work. 

The first plan submitted to the faculty began with the cave artists and 
touched upon eight episodes in history, ending with Leonardo and Mona 
Lisa. While this received general approval the judgment was that something 
was needed to link up the story with that of the school, and so the prologue 
and epilogue were added. To reach the form finally used, three prologues 
and five epilogues were written. 

The reasons that influenced the choice of certain of the episodes may be 
of interest. 

If I were choosing a moment of Egyptian history to dramatize as a symbol 
of all that is fascinating in that ancient land, the story of Queen Hatshepsut 
would be my choice, but in the winter of 1924 the newly resurrected Tut- 
Ankhamen had the popular interest, and it seemed wise to use his apotheosis 
because of its timeliness. 

The printed text stated that a vision of Hammurabi and a winged genie 
worshipping a golden tree would appear as a symbol of mystic Chaldea. In 
the pageant two lovely goddesses appeared, holding a tree of life. This was 
possibly more Assyrian than Chaldean, but you see we have in school a super- 
abundance of girls, and so the god and the genie departed! 

An early draft of the pageant called for a battle and then an Assyrian 
pres of slain warriors. Women were of little 
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account in Assyrian history or art. But again the action was changed to a 
court scene with many decorative ladies, and it proved to be most effective. 

To the best of my knowledge the discoveries in Crete proving so much of 
Greek tradition to have been fact, have never been dramatized; and so in using 
the old story of Theseus and Ariadne to show the Greek genius conquering 
barbarism we can feel that we have created an artistic precedent. 

I.was much astonished when I disposed of a thousand years of Greece 
and Rome in six lines. This also I am sure has never been done before. 
I recall that in the past it took me six years to dispose of Latin alone! 

An historical pageant could well end with Rome; up to that point most 
questions are academic; beyond that point controversy that can have no end- 
ing may easily start. Yet we dared to give a hint of Byzantium, of medieval 
times, and of the Renaissance. Had we entered modern times, several hun- 
dred more periods would have demanded an appearance. So with Leonardo 
for the pinnacle and Benvenuto for the decline the pageant closed. 

Now where but at the Normal Art School could such an aggregation of 
enthusiasm and varied talents be found to realize and make beautiful such a 
production? To work with all of our teachers and students to make the 
pageant worthy of the school was a very happy experience. 

Raymonp A. Porter. 


THE SATURDAY EVENTS 


Saturday, June 7th, marked the closing day of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration. As the members of past classes arrived at the school, they reg- 
istered and signed the Jubilee Book, and received their class arm-bands and 
a badge. Class groups formed in the Main Hall. A very interesting His- 
torical Exhibition was on view on the first floor. The School Exhibition was 
hung in rooms throughout the building. 

About twelve-thirty, Augustus F. Rose, acting as Grand Marshal, got the 
members into line, and all marched to the various studios designated for the 
different classes, where a very enjoyable luncheon in charge of Miss Clara 
M. Gale was served. The resources of the caterers were taxed to the ut- 
most to supply the many unexpected members who were able to be present. 

At two o’clock an “Old Home Jubilee” was held in the Assembly Hall, with 
President Edwin A. Hoadley in charge. Mr. Royal Bailey Farnum wel- 
comed the company. 

It was voted to appoint a committee to act in regard to the painting of a 
portrait of Mr. Smith, the founder of the school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Walker entertained with instrumental and vocal solos. 
Mr. Anson Cross read a short paper on the value of the right kind of an art 
education. Then Mr. Frederick Whitney gave a typically inspiring talk. 

Miss Helen Cleaves took charge of a historical Skit with a special mes- 
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PRANG: PASTEBEO 


Have you ever used pastel drawing 
crayons in your classes? 


Our pastel drawing crayon known as 
Prang Pastello is similar to the 
French Pastel but is slightly harder 
and so better adapted to school use. 
It blends perfectly and - produces 
softer effects than is possible to 
obtain with either wax or pressed 
crayons. 


If you are not familiar with Prang 
Pastello, perhaps you will wish to 
try a sample box before you make 
out your requisition for supplies for 
next term. 


Prang Pastello is made in twenty-four 
colors and can be furnished in sev- 
eral different box assortments. _ if 
you are interested, write us for 
samples. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
130 West 42nd St., New York 
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sage from Mrs. Codfish Commonwealth. In this Skit, the A, B, and C 
classes were routed by the new students in smocks. 
A clever poem written impromptu the night before was read by Miss Flora 
Enright. : 
- All joined in songs, with Mrs. Gilbert at the piano, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned, all to meet at the Banquet at the Hotel Lenox. 
Epwin A. Hoaptey. 


REMINISCENCES —- THEN AND NOW 


O Life of man, thou quivering, palpitating thing! 
Composed of wind and water, air and fire— 
Progressing on thy spirals thou dost onward move 
Along dynamic lines of symmetry 
Thy growths upward aspire 
As all the ancients knew. 


And all that is alive in all this vast, vague world 
Obeys its spiral law like unto thee, 

So what men deem as change and oftentimes deplore, 
Is but the cycle of an upward growth 
Towards God its destiny 
With Beauty as its end. 


Whene’er that spiral bends to take its upward turn 
Great changes seem to come into our years 

And Mem’ry from afar like one detached from life 
Can stand apart and watch the spiral turns 
And see through smiles and tears 
The truth those spirals mean. 


So we left this school before the age of smocks 
The mounting spirals of our youths recall 

Which brought us here and made us acolytes of Art 
The force of youth and all youth’s great uncertainty 
Compelled us one and all. 
And blindly we obeyed. 


Youth was one blaze of color, of great confused sounds 
Of movements tense, of restlessness and fear 

A thing of power, yet nebulous, unset, unformed 
Seething, not yet emerged in clarity 
As all when seen too near 
Becomes too indistinct. 
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But now afar we stand and see the spiral trend 
The pattern of the whole of youth’s intent. 
Class A, B, C, D, E and later F and G 
Instructors, work, the tragedy and fun 
We knew not what it meant 
Till after all was done. 


Recall the agonies of A, the charcoal smudge 
Geometry, perspective planes and model theory, 
The presence stern but gentle heart of Mr. Bartlett, 
Dick Andrew, Vesper George and Anson Cross, 

With dear old Mercy Bailey, 


Her onions and her lilies. 


Class B, the paints, the smells of kerosene and oils, 
Major, Munsell, with Hamilton and all 

Our classmates then, a “skippy joyful” crowd of youths 
Immersed in Art, in antics and in visions 
Of all they thought their call 
For future Fame to come. 


Then C, D, E, the parting of the ways for Life 
A broadening interest in each other’s work 
The friendly rivalry and strife between each class, 
The visits back and forth to many a studio 
The days when all did shirk 
Their rigid road to duty. 


And now the spiral turns and change takes place, 
Away with alphabet and enter smocks 
With Freshmen clothed in green as in their salad days 
And Juniors clad in blue robes, roam the halls 
The girls with sheared locks 
As Time’s wheel turns apace. 


Then Sophomores garbed in sober brown, so meditative they, 
And Seniors clothed in wise Minerva’s hue 

Fill our dark halls with colors like the flowers of spring, 
And all the old scenes are enacted still 
By students that are new 
As by those gone before. 
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Say you not Memory as you gaze upon this spiral 
That all these links are one upon a chain 
That past and present and futures yet to come to us, 
Do bind our lives together as a whole 
That none can ever break in twain 
What Time and Place have forged together 
“The Normal Art Forever.” 
Frora Laura Enricut, ’08 


THE BANQUET 


Last but by no means least among the features of the celebration was the 
banquet Saturday evening at the Hotel Lenox. How glorious it was to see 
the hotel foyer crowded jam full of “Normal Arters,” and to join the pro- 
cession of classes that marched into the dining room, did full justice to the 
fine dinner, and then listened to the speakers! 

Mr. Vesper L. George was toast-master, and that in itself was enough to 
ensure an enjoyable evening, for when did anything ever happen in Mr. 
George’s vicinity that didn’t evoke from him either a sparkling story or bit 
of wisdom? 

Mr. Farnum explained a peculiar appearance about his costume that some 
of us had noticed. It seems that he and Mr, Hoadley had hung their even- 
ing clothes side by side in his office during the day. When the time came to 
dress, Mr. Hoadley got there first, and put on the wrong coat! Consequently 
Mr. Farnum, in order to eat with comfort was obliged to take reefs in the 
sleeves by means of safety-pins. Now he requested our blushing president to 
exchange with him. This was done on the spot, to the intense amusement 
of all. 

Mr. Will L. Taylor spoke of his recent work in mural decoration, and of 
the value his early training at M. N. A. S. has been to him. 

Mr. Charles Wellington Furlong likewise expressed his gratitude to the 
old school for furnishing him with the foundation of his artistic career. 


Mr. Henry Turner Bailey gave some delightful reminiscences of old times 
at the school, surprising Mr. Hamilton by recalling the first graduating exer- 
cises when Mr. Hamilton distinguished himself by painting a picture to music. 
He ended with an inspiring recital of and commentary on Emerson’s poem, 
BATS 

Interspersed among the speeches were some charming vocal selections ren- 
dered by Mrs. Alice Pilsbury Gilbert, who accompanied herself on the piano, 
and also played for the assembly singing at the close. 

The. whole occasion made a fitting and splendid wind-up to Jubilee Week. 
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Everyone went home that night with renewed feelings of pride in the achieve- 
ments of the old school, and faith that a glorious future lies before her of 
ever-increas.ng usefulness to the commonwealth and the nation. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE JUBILEE COMMITTEE 


A very small general committee, with a faint-hearted chairman pro tem, 
met last March to consider a Golden Jubilee in June. So inconsequential 
did we seem that the janitor forgot us and left us locked in! We faced a 
more difficult task than a graceful exit that night, for whoever heard of a 
F.ftieth Anniversary not planned for months in advance? Even a modest 
celebration required funds, and there was an appalling lack of these as well 
as addresses of graduates. 

At a second meeting Mr. Farnum waved a magic wand, and with his co- 
operation and later the assistance of twenty-six splendid class secretaries 
headed by Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Graves of the Finance Committee, and Miss 
Kingman of the Publicity Committee, we proceeded “from the known to the 
- unknown” and were able to lay the foundations for our successful Anni- 
versary. Once the ball of progress was started rolling, it couldn’t fail to 
gain momentum with such enthusiasts in charge of committees as Misses Clara 
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Gale, Helen Morton, Amy Burbank, Margaret F. Browne, Margarita Ells, 
Martha Kreidel, Gertrude Barker, Annie Carleton, Mrs. Cutter, Mr. Ray, Mr. 
Reid and Mr. Cain, with equally enthusiastic helpers on their committees, 
and those faithful class representatives who matched the indomitable spirit 
of Miss Kingman in leaving no stone unturned leading to success. 

If you were one of the unfortunates who just couldn’t attend pageant, 
Book or join in the class procession so skilfully marshaled by Mr. Rose, and 
headed by that dear lady from the earliest class, you truly missed a joyous 
occasion. To be sure you are unaware that the caterer found difficulty in 
feeding a few of the multitude; that the decoration committee failed to find 
Clavilux recital or that memorable “Old Home” Saturday, to sign the Jubilee 
sufficient hot air to inflate the class balloons; that part of the program failed 
to materialize; but you have no doubt become aware that you missed some- 
thing quite worth while. Console yourself with the thought that you may share 
in a postponed part of the program—the laying of the corner-stone for that 
much needed new building. 

M. N. A. S., the dean of American art schools has a loyal Alumni. It was 
not our privilege to raise a million dollar endowment fund last June, but 
there are other needs which the Alumni can well assist to fill, if met in the 
splendid spirit of the hundred committee members who worked for our Re- 
union last spring. The chairman extends to them her gratitude and congratu- 
lations. Without their encouragement and that of Mr. and Mrs. Farnum and 
members of the faculty, the faint-hearted chairman would have early fallen 
by the wayside. Littian A. PuHi.urrs. 


Mrs. Henrietta Molineux, who made the set of early Class A certificate 
works shown in the historical exhibition, was a charming little lady still re- 
membered by many of the older alumni. Her artistic gifts appeared in early 
childhood. Later she received some instruction in oil painting from Benj. 
Champney and painted a few portraits successfully. but felt her lack of foun- 
dational work in drawing. She was therefore delighted when the M. N. A. S., 
with its thorough courses, opened its doors and early enrolled as a student. 
Her twenty-four drawings were not all done in one school year, but as a 
complete set they are a valuable record of those early days, and as such the 
school will always be glad to possess them. Mee D: 


It is impossible at this time to obtain an exact report as to the number who 
registered in the Jubilee Book. Miss Clara Gale, who was in charge of 
catering arrangements, says that 350 were accommodated at the luncheon and 
250 at the banquet on Saturday. It is believed that considerably over 500 
were present Saturday afternoon. 
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ARTISTS TEACHERS STUDENTS 


by “A newer, quicker way, acquire at home artistic vision never gained by many 
artists.” —(Transcript.) 

H. Dudley Murphy says: “Visual training is the first necessity to the painter. 
You make him his own critic with an instrument that, without prejudice or 
fault, enables him to see correctly not only the form, prcportion and perspective, 
but values and color. I congratulate you on this most practical of all methods 
and for your distinghished service to the cause of teaching good vision.” 

Home Study Class Fee ($10.00 and postage) supplies Glass and Book, 
criticisms of still life, landscape, portrait and chance for $235.00 PRIZE. 

ANSON K. CROSS 
School of the MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass. 
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Owing to our available space in this issue being so filled with accounts of 


of the Golden Jubilee, we have been obliged to omit some of the regular 
features, including the Alumni Notes and Mr. Porter’s column “Writings Worth 
Reading.” They will reappear next month. 


If your address has changed, or you know that the address of any other 
M. N. A. S. person has changed, please notify immediately, Mr. Wm. J. 
Edwards, 30 Beltran St., Malden, Mass. 


Miss Ruth E. Kingman, who was so eminently successful as Editor of THE 
BuLietin last year, is unable to continue the work this year, owing to her 
resumption of her exacting duties as Supervisor of Drawing in Milton, Mass. 
This present issue has been edited by a special committee of the Alumni 
Board of Directors consisting of Mrs. May Smith Dean, Miss Anna M, Hath- 
away, Miss Lillian A. Phillips, Miss Antoinette Pratt, and Mr. Theron: I. 
Cain, with the assistance of Miss Kingman. It is a pleasure to announce that 
beginning with the next issue the editor will be Mr. Carl Herbert Adams, 
who is excellently qualified for the position. 

But no one person, however able, can do a job of this kind single-handed. 
Will not you who are reading this do something to help? Write an article 
about some especially interesting phases of your work, or on some travel 
experiences, or perhaps explaining your ideas about art. At least send in any 
news you can gather about M. N. A. S. people. Just a mere statement of 
where a person is located and what he is doing is of great interest to his 


old schoolmates; and perhaps you are the one person able to supply that 
information. It is easier for the editor if manuscripts are typed, or lettered 


on only one side of the paper; but send it in, in any case. Address Mr. 
Adams at 122 St. Stephen St., Suite 24, Boston. 


Anyone who has completed one year’s work at the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School may become an Associate Member, and any graduate may become 
an Active- Member, of the Alumni Association. If you who read this are 
eligible under either of these heads, and do not now belong, then just con- 
sider this a most cordial invitation to join. The purpose of the Association, 
as stated in the constitution, is “to continue friendships formed at school, to 
be helpful to fellow alumni, and to unite in furthering the interests of our 
parent school.” If you are in sympathy with these aims, send your name, 
class, address, and two dollars to our treasurer, Mr. William J. Edwards, 
30 Beltran St., Malden, Mass., and you will be doing a good deed to the 
school, your old schoolmates, and yourself. The membership fee includes 
with it a year’s subscription to THE BULLETIN. 
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BOSTON EXHIBITIONS 


ART CLUB, Dartmouth, corner Newbury Street. Dartmouth Street entrance. 
Galleries open every day but Sunday from 11 till 5. 


December. Paintings by Boris Anisfield. 


January. Paintings by Maniewich, under auspices of the Copley Society. 


ART MUSEUM, Huntington Avenue. 


Galleries open every day from ten to six; Sundays two-thirty to five-thirty. 


Mural paintings by Jose Maria Sert. 


BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 264 Boylston Street. 


December. Prints from the Cuala Press, Dublin, and Etchings by Charles E. 
Heil and Eileen Soper. 


January. Original Illustrations by Leslie Brooks. 


CASSON GALLERIES, Copley Square. 


December 8 to 27. Paintings by Joseph H. Greenwood, and Etchings by 
Stanley Anderson. 


December 29 to January 10. Marine Paintings by Stanley Woodward and 
Prints by Walcott and by Soper. 


COPLEY GALLERY, 103 Newbury Street. 
December 15 to 27. Pictures by William L. Carrigan. 
December 29 to January 10. Pictures by John Laveile. 


January 12 to 24. Pictures by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 


DOLL AND RICHARDS GALLERY, 71 Newbury Street. 
December 10 to 20. Watercolors by J. Olaf Olson. 
December 31 to January 13. Paintings by Theodore Cole. 


December 31 to January 20. Pastels by Kate Leah Cotharin. 
Crayon Portraits by Frederick Wallace. 


January 14 to 27. Watercolors by C. Scott White. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 9-A Ashburton Place. 
December 8 to 20. Prints of Ships by George C. Wales. 
December 22 to January 10. Miscellaneous Etchings. 


January 12 to 24. English Etchings by Marples. 
GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY, 146 Stuart Street. 


December 13 to 31. General exhibition. 


January 1 to 17. Etchings and Paintings by the “Art Patrons of America.” 
Paintings by Dudley Howitt. 


January 19 to 31. Textiles and Block Prints by Anna Taylor. 
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GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS, 162 Newbury Street. 


December 15 to 27.. Works by several watercolor artists. 
December 29 to January 10. Oils by William James. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 9 Park. Street. 


November 3 to December 24. Christmas cards. 
December 11 to 17, Jewelry by Miss Gertrude Peet. 
January 10 to 23. Work by pupils of the School of Fine Arts and Crafts. 


ST. BOTOLPH CLUB, 4 Newbury Street. 
December 9 to 27. Still Life and Flower Pieces. 


THE VOSE GALLERIES, 559 Boylston Street. 
December 8 to 27. Portraits by Jonas Lie. 


FREE LECTURES ON ART SUBJECTS 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 
Thursday Evenings at 8; Sunday Afternoons at 3.30 


Sunday, December 28. Boston Architecture; Past and Present. Frank Chouteau 
Brown. With lantern illustrations. 


Sunday, January 4. The Marvel and Glory of Glass; Ancient and Modern. 


Mrs. Walter G. Dennison. 


Thursday, January 8. Glimpses of Norway’s Fjords. Ben Blessum, General 
Representative of the Norwegian Government Railways in the United States 
and Canada. (Field and Forest Club Course). 


Thursday, January 15. Mediaeval Pilgrimages and Art. Arthur Kingsley  Por- 
ter, B. F. A., Professor of Fine Arts, Harvard University. 


Sunday, January 18. The Appreciation of Greek Sculpture. Clarence Ken- 
nedy, A.M., Assistant Professor of Art, Smith College. With lantern illus- 
trations. 


Thursday, January 22. Picturesque England from Chester to Clovelly. Ellen 
E. Page. 
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President, Epwin A. Hoapiey, 40 Chauncey Ave., Lowell 

Vice President, Littian A. Puiiurps, 36 Robinwood Ave., Jamaica Plain 
Secretary, May Durr, 5 Dexter Row, Charlestown 

Treasurer, WiLtt1AM J. Epwarps, 30 Beltran St., Malden 

Membership Secretary, WimutAm J. CaLnoun, 15 Brattle St., Cambridge 


Editor, Cart H. ApAms 


Executive Committee 


For one year—Ecveanor Mutcany, THERON Carn, Cart HERBERT ADAMS, 
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For two years—Mrs. May SmitH Dean, Mrs. GERTRUDE Cross CUTTER, 
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Caserne a Compiegne (1919) by Maurice Utrillo 


This illustration is an excellent example of what is being done 
by modern artists in Paris 


 MASSACHVSETTS 
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MODERN ART 


When looking at a work of modern art do not say, “I can do 
as well as that.” It is like the person who would boastfully say 
that he could redraw a sketch made by a child illustrating a group 
of children; when we who have taught children, know it is impos- 
sibie to render the work in the same spirit the child gave it. It is 
as futile as to copy the Mona Lisa with the idea in mind that no 
one will know the copy from the original. It is a sad fact that 
most people will look at the pictures in a book on modern art, have 
a good laugh at the crude drawing, lack of knowledge of anatomy, 
and idly say they have no time to read about such stuff. Many of 
the art books will denounce the very illustrations given in the book, 
the purpose of the illustration being to show the public what is not 
good art, just as an historian might cite an example of poor gen- 
eralship on the part of a commander to explain. what should not 
have been done. Our art museums are full of examples of early 
works of art which are placed there for the student’s education. All 
great movements have a group of followers who imitiate the lead- 
ers; and when they find they cannot excel or equal them, they 
resort to the bizarre and unusual. But there are disciples who do 
read and try to understand. 

Modern artists are building on the past. In many schools we 
find instructors teaching students methods in vogue before the school 
of 1820. The main principles of actual workmanship remain the 
same; but the direction of the thought and the interpretation of the 
subject should be different. To-day a painter attempts to paint, 
not the thing as it is to all eyes, but what it means to him, what 
he sees in it of beauty and grandeur. Art has always been at war 
with nature trying to pull it into a space where one can see it with 
all the ugly deformities left out. 


The list of present day modern artists in France alone forms 
a group of sincere, hard working men, who are so far above their 
imitators that the average person knows nothing about them. The 
illustration in the front of the Bulletin is from a painting by Mau- 
rice Utrillo, who has painted street scenes of Paris in such a way 
that people who have passed by these landmarks every day, have 
failed to see their beauty until his brush spoke to them. Maurice 
Utrillo was born in Paris, December 25, 1883. His unusual com- 
positions and flat planes present a delight to the eye unaccompanied 
by the uncertainty as to whether or not one should enjoy such art. 
His painting of “La Rue D’orchamps” (1912) presents an inter- 
esting truth which should be considered; the upper parts of the 
buildings seen in perspective appear larger than the lower stories 
as is the truth when one stops to think about this illusion. The il- 
lustration herein was chosen as a fine example of his work, show- 
ing what is meant by the critics when they say that he painted walls 
so that one learns to love them. It is hard to believe that anyone 
could look at this illustration of his work and not feel the vast- 
ness of the spaces, the restfulness of the horizontal lines, the air 
of human interest in the treatment of the buildings, and the invi- 
tation to enter the enclosure guarded by the stately posts. Picture 
dealers in Paris cannot supply the demand for his paintings. He is 
classed with Henri Matisse, Charles Guérin, Luc-Albert Moreau, 
Jean Puy, Othon Friesz, Jean Marchand and M. De Vlaminck. 

In the theatre we find a big movement toward a newness in 
everything pertaining to the presentation of a drama. Gordon Craig 
is the great pioneer in the changing theatrical world. The art of 
the theatre has come from action-movement-dance; it is not merely 
a place where people pour out words of which an audience can 
hear only three-fourths. It is a place for seeing. Norman-Bel 
Geddes is the most imaginative of the modernists in the theatre. 
He has designed a dozen theatres for unusual types of productions. 
The illustration accompanying the text shows one scene from a 
Dante play. Little theatres all over the country are attempting 
to get away from the presentation of only the imitative and repre- 
sentative qualities of a plot. They are trying to present the sub- 
stance itself by expressing the spirit of the thing given. The Prov- 
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Model for “Dante” by Nerman Bel—Geddes 


The feeling of being a part of the scene and not merely a part of an 
audience is gained by the absence of a back-drop and the 
wonderful lighting effects producing a setting of space 


incetown Players have added two Expressionistic plays to their 
list. Most noticable among the little theatres are: The Chicago 
Little Theatre under Maurice Brown; the Cleveland Playhouse un- 
der Raymond O’Neill and Frederick McConnel; the Detroit and 
Berkly Theatres under Hume and Pichel, not to forget the many 
community playhouses on the West Coast. In New York the 
Neighborhood Playhouse has done many things along daring lines, 
and has shown a keen interest in things new and unusual. From 
Paris comes word concerning Jacques Copeau, who is connected 
with the Théatre du Vieux Colombier. Here on a stage of skeleton 
structure slightly changing backgrounds are set, although the per- 
manent setting is never disguised. There is no “fourth-wall” for 
one to imagine here, as the many present day theatres demand of 
the audience. It is strange to relate, though, that these modernists 
have failed to find any new plays for their settings; although old 
plays have actually taken on new life in these new surroundings. 

In architecture we find that the style and environment should 
be one. Many houses look as if they really grew out of the founda- 
tions as a plant grows from a root; others make one think of a 
steam locomotive,—stationary only for lack of steam. In the South 
we have the Colonial mansion which is too familiar in lines for 
one to have to discuss; in California is the mission style adapting 
itself to environment and setting in a most satisfactory manner. 
Here in New England the quaint four-storied houses, square roofed, 
with beautiful doorways shine like jewels in many seaport towns. 
The lands in between have suffered most. It is for them to find a 
means for expression which shall interpret the environment of 
plain or mountain. 

Why should one refuse to see beauty in the new style of auto? 
The modern youth feels a thrill of pleasure just from the lines 
of the new models of machines. To the designer the smooth ap- 
pearance of machinery with the beauty of lines gives as much 
pleasure, although of a different kind, as one feels when looking at 
a museum piece of sculpture. We should have open minds ready 
to see, to hear, to understand. We have not found out all about 
anything. 
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Should one look carefully at the woodcut on the cover of 
the Bulletin, and compare its “alive” quality with any steel en- 
graving, one can readily see what modern artists are trying to 
achieve. 


A BIT OF THE TRISH-COUNTRY. 


Leaving Euston Station, London, by the 8.30 A. M. train, 
one arrives at Holyhead on the west coast of England, about 1.20 
P. M. After a sea trip of nearly five hours, Dun Laoghaire (for- 
merly Kingstown) is reached, the port six miles south east of 
Dublin. The first twenty miles of the passage from the English 
coast is rougher than the remainder, owing to strong currents. 

Approaching the Emerald Isle a magnificent view of the coast 
from Balbriggan to Wicklow is obtained. The villas on the Hill of 
Bray remind one of Amalfi in Italy. The superb “Bailey Light- 
house” crowns the Hill of Howth; and the steeps of lovely Killiney 
Hill tempts the tourist to explore. 

Another interesting approach to Ireland is by steamer from 
Stranrear on the north-west coast of England to Larne, north-east 
Ireland. By this route one is able to reach quite easily the “Giant’s 
Causeway,” an extraordinary pavement of nature. The basalt 
which forms the columnar bed known as the “Giant’s Causeway” 
is a stream of lava, about 2600 feet in width. It consists of about 
40,000 basaltic columns. One curious formation is a beautiful 
patiern of five pentagons around a hexagon. The beauty and order 
of the arrangement of the pillars which form the pavement is the 
main attraction of the Great Causeway. The wonderful cliffs of 
this region form the chief grandeur of the scene. 

The surface of Ireland is upturned at the edges like a saucer 
with mountains forming the rim, and fertile plains the center. 

The cliffs of Monhegan Island, off the coast of Maine, rising 
150 feet from the sea, had always impressed the writer with their 
magnificence, until she saw “Slieve League” in Donegal, a lofty 
mountain rising straight from the sea to a height of 1972 feet. 
Stains of metals showing green, amber, gold, yellow, white and 
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red, contrasting with the dark blue waters beneath, present a view 
which no words can describe. 

At Croaghaun, in Achill, off the west Irish coast, the whole 
line of cliff is magnificent. From a sheer drop of 2192 feet the view 
seawards is boundless, the nearest land being America. Farther 
south are the famous cliffs of Moher with a sheer precipice wall 
of nearly 700 feet. 

Ireland is a land of color, beautiful, subtle, haunting color! 
Such purples are seen nowhere else. The Killarney Lakes are no 
more beautiful in setting than the Italian, Swiss or English Lakes, 
but in color effects Ireland surpasses them all. The “Emerald 
Isle” is well-named; nowhere else does one find such enchanting 
velvety green. | 

Ireland is a paradise of eolor for the artist. It has been the 
privilege of the writer to explore its beauty, and she recommends 
others to do likewise! It is an island comparatively unknown to 
tourists, but her own knowledge of its grandeur, induces her to 
direct special attention to its attractions. 

The characteristic feature of the interior of the island is the 
great limestone plain, no part of which is more than 300 feet above 
sea level. There are great stretches of bog and waste land, espe- 
cially in Kildare, Meath, Westmeath, King’s and Queen’s County 
and Roscommon. 

In the deposits of the glacial covering have been found the 
implements and vestiges of Neolithic man, who may have preceded 
those that built the Cromlechs and other rude stone monuments; 
and who must have lived in the same epoch with some of the 
gigantic mammalia which are now extinct. Splendid examples of 
this prehistoric period may be seen in the National Museum of Art, 
Dublin. 

ELLEN F. O’Connor. 


We know that the secret of the world is profound, but who 
or what shall be our interpreter, we know not. A mountain ram- 
ble, a new style of face, a new person, may put the key into our 
hands.—Emerson. } 
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EDITORIALS 


Post-graduates are still working for the degree. It is adding 
to that strain of the nervous system of the individual, which makes 
him wonder when vacation comes, how he ever performed duties 
cheerfully and faithfully, when the body and brain must have been 
strained to the breaking point. Some give perfect attendance to 
classes ; others find it impossible with the exacting routine of every- 
day class-room duties to give a perfect record. Some do not at- 
tend classes, but study during spare moments, and cram unwisely 
before conferences with instructors. It is difficult to find any two 
students taking the same subjects for credits. When one finds such 
a wide variety of programs, one wonders if one is really going 
to earn one’s degree, when the required hours have been given. 
Men and women of refinement and culture—people who have 
written for publication; some lecturers, some authorities in special 
fields of art work are denied the degree because they find it a physi- 
cal impossibility to give a resident year. Were these people grad- 
uates of any college, their Alma Mater would consider itself hon- 
ored to confer a degree for the service these people have given to 
the world. Under-graduates will receive the degree, while post- 
graduates, who through study, travel and experience will be listen- 
ing to instructors who know less than they. These post-graduates 
are “doing time.” It is as if there existed a fear that somewhere 
someone might get something for nothing. A degree is a valuable 
asset. It helps one to locate in a new position; it sometimes means 
advancement; it is an iron-clad law in some schools that a teach- 
er must be equipped with a degree. Pioneers clear the way for 
the generations to follow. The generations following find the 
way easier because brains have developed means of making un- 
necessary hardships none the less character building, but in addi- 
tion, time savers for things developing the individual along his 
own special bent. Is it only those who are near Boston who will ever 
receive the dezree? Is it that those who are so busy helping others, 
helping the city and the State that they cannot attend classes—are 
they to be denied their right? A degree won’t furnish one with a 
superior brain; but the one with a brain made superior through 
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study, contact with life and association with things which develop 
the highest qualities in man, should be given the degree without the 
requirement of a resident year. 


A negative attitude of mind is more helpful in the develop- 
ment of a movement than an indifferent mind. The negative mind 
offers criticisms which bring to light the good as well as the bad 
qualities of any movement. The M. N. A. S. ALUMNI does not 
need new members in order to exist, but it does need every gradu- 
ate of the school for a member of the alumni to advance our ideals. 
We stand for art in everyday life. As individuals we affect the 
community wherein we labor. As a strong alumni association we 
can help clear away the false interpretations of true ideals, and 
show the public what the real art of the day stands for. Public 
exhibitions; pageants; lecture courses; gallery tours; co-operation 
with all true movements developing art ideals; a working fund 
scholarships; re-unions for exchange of ideas; creating a social life 
—not bohemian; becoming a vital working body dependable under 
every appeal of city, state or country. Every artist becomes a cri- 
terion in his social circle. It tends to develop indifference to the 
force of the group. We are not getting the full benefits from our 
alumni association because we are not demanding them. Let us each 
ask our Normal Art graduate friend if he is a member of the alumni. 
Let us fee! our indebtedness to the school which gave us our training 
for our livelihood, and try and repay some of that indebtedness. If 
you have anything to say against existing conditions, say it where it 
will have force, and the evil will be corrected. . Talk about the 
alumni even if you can’t boost it. It is hopeless if a thing is so 
dead it isn’t even talked about. Write to the Bulletin—send an 
editorial. 


Find out from your art school friend what he would do if he 
were king. A handicapped committee is struggling with the degree 
problem; a handicapped committee is struggling with the new 
building problem; a handicapped committee is struggling to organ- 
ize a larger alumni, with more life, more achievements, a full pro- 
gram. Don’t let your friend commit a moral sin by saying “No” 
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to a good thing. Get him to join his alumni. Let our alumni be 
strong in its purpose and alive to its opportunities. Let us help 
those who need our support in their efforts to advance the cause in 
which we all believe. Art—God’s grace permitting man to create 
and develop those imperishable qualities of mind and spirit, which 
make all life beautiful. 


How about that Alumni Room? 


THE ECLIPSE 


I suppose you might like to hear a little about the eclipse for 
of course you know Danbury was right in the center of the kind of 
totality. Several of us climbed a hill overlooking the town which 
we chose as our “station point” and helped make up a group of 
perhaps seventy-five persons viewing. the eclipse from this spot. 

The day was a perfect one and the sight certainly one never to 
be forgotten. Just before totality we turned to the west to watch 
for the rush of the shadow from that direction but it seemed to 
come slowly and the darkness to settle down gradually. 

We could see a beautiful pink glow on the western horizon 
which reminded me of dawn very early in the morning just before 
the sun peeps above the horizon. Then turning quickly around we 
looked upon a beautiful sight—the black disk of the moon sur- 
rounded by a glistening pearly band of light and extending beyond 
that around the disk the shining glow of the Corona. The three 
planets, Mercury, Venus and Jupiter were brightly shining just a 
little below in the heavens and a little to the right of the hidden 
sun. The sky was a deep, clear, rich blue, and not a cloud could 
be seen. It was a little lighter than a moonlight night and probably 
the snow covered ground made quite a difference in the light effects. 

It was a beautiful sight but it did not in the least move me to 
think the world was coming to an end or make me fall even back- 
wards, awe-stricken, as one astronomer did at an eclipse in Aus- 
tralia, when he was supposed to be timing a photograph. 

While the sun was completely covered we noticed the ragged 


edges of the moon and just as the disk moved slightly off we 
could see Bailey’s Beads, caused by the sun shining through the 
valleys of the moon. Then just a few seconds later as the disk 
moved a little further off the glow grew brighter and flared out in 
a bright spot of glistening fire like the shining of a large arc-light 
on the street but many times lighter. It sparkled like many jewels 
and then as that spot grew larger we had to turn away our eyes and 
resort to a smoked glass. 

I had a piece of cardboard in which I had punched various 
sized holes, some tiny pin points and others made with a punch. 
Then one large triangular shaped hole. The sun shining through 
the tiniest holes produced a tiny crescent shining on a piece of card- 
board held about five inches behind it then by moving the card- 
board about a foot away we could see a little larger crescent, then 
holding the cardboard with the large triangular hole higher we 
saw a larger crescent projected about six feet away on the snow. 
(The hole in the cardboard was not more than one inch in diam- 
eter.) This was an interesting experiment. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Last June five post-graduates of the M. N. A. S., received the 
degree of B. S. E. The Misses Helen Cleaves, Grace Reed, Mar- 
garet Stone, Jennie Stratton, and Ruth Kingman were those who were 
honored. 


Miss Susan M. Norton died December 26th, 1924, of double 
pneumonia, at Los Gatos, California. News of her death brings a 
great deal of sorrow to those who knew her and enjoyed her strong 
friendship. 


The following officers were elected at the Massachusetts Art 
Teachers’ Association Meeting at the Art School in December, 1924: 
President: Mr. Fred Nichols; vice President: Miss Amy Rachael 
Whittier; Vice President, Representing Middle Massachusetts: Mr. 
Ellsworth Plumer; Vice President, Representing Far Western Mas- 
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Have you ever used pastel drawing 
crayons in your classes? 


Our pastel drawing crayon known as 
Prang Pastello is similar to the 
French Pastel but is slightly harder 
and so better adapted to school use. 
It blends perfectly and produces 
softer effects than is possible to 
obtain with either wax or pressed 


crayons. 


If you are not familiar with Prang 
Pastello, perhaps you will wish to 
try a sample box before you make 
out your requisition for supplies for 


next term. 


Prang Pastello is made in twenty-four 
colors and can be furnished in sev- 
eral different box assortments. if 
you are interested, write us for 


samples. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
130 West 42nd St., New York 
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sachusetts, Mr. Harry Pratt; Secretary: Mr. Frank Darrah; Execu- 
tive Committee: Mr. C. Edward Newhall, Miss Helen Abels. 


Mr. Fred Nichols has succeeded after three years of effort in 
establishing an unusally comprehensive course in The History of 
Art, in the Lynn Classical High School. The excellency of this 
course was made manifest in his enlightening talk at the Convention 
of Massachusetts Art Teachers at the school in December last. 


We are always glad to hear that another Normal Arter has 
decided to venture into summer school work by establishing a 
school. In this case we may rest assured that Mr. William Brooks 
Hazelton will offer a training in color and block printing, which 
will be up to the minute in sound principles of composition, draw- 
ing and study of values. Mr. Hazelton has taken a four room studio 
cottage in a delightful location in Rockport. His broad training 
and experience as a successful teacher should acquire for him a 
large following. He is an instructor in the Brown-Nichols School, 
Cambridge, and the New School, Boston. Mr. Hazelton, has studied 
at the M. N. A. S., Boston Museum of Fine Arts School, and in sum- 
mer schools at Cape Cod, and Gloucester. He has been a pupil of 
Breckinridge, and has also travelled abroad. 


The Bulletin wishes to apologize for the delay in issuing the 
January number. Forty letters were written to class secretaries 
for alumni notes or any suggestions and only three answers were 
received. This necessitated that material be obtained from people 
with imagination and a sense of duty. It is our privilege to help 
the Alumni Association to prosper. We need new life, and it must 
come from all members from the School of 1930 on. When you 
read this note will you kindly (at once) send a criticism, suggestion 
or news article to the editor. 


Miss Sophia J. Fischer, 1910, who has made for herself an 


enviable name as a craftsworker, has moved to Sharon, Mass. 


The class of 1910, was saddened last June by the death of Miss 
Bertha Lewis, of Walpole. 
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Every Drawing 
Supply for 
Classroom 
Studio or 


Office 


One important require- Our line of drawing sup- 
ment for a successful drawing plies is so complete and 
is the Right Material upon varied that you can find in 


which to work — material 
which is responsive, suita- 


ble and reliable. 


Dee Viewer ACE SING. 
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There has been one more proud parent added to our list; that 
of Aime H. Doucette, class of 1922. Forrest Henry Doucette was 
born Feb. 2, 1924, at Edinboro, Pa. 


There are to be two more excursions to places of art interest. 
These excursions are to me under the direction of the Alumni, who 
have a special committee appointed to make arrangements for them. 
Notice will be given in a late Bulletin. 


DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 


While in New York, recently, I visited the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art. Throughout the entire school I found 
them using Dynamic Symmetry. Many of the students are of high 
school age, yet seemed to find the system easily usable. In the 
life class, Mr. Giles had a very interesting group. He had made a 
sketch of a pose without using dynamic symmetry. Turning to me 
he said, “You see the whole thing is static. One cannot guess at 
dynamic composition, but must use the dynamic shape and cut- 
tings.” 

I spoke before the Art Section of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education on the subject of the value 
of Dynamic Symmetry in teaching art. The audience, composed 
mostly of art teachers, was very thoughtful, and showed by its ques- 
tions at the end of the talk their sincere wish to try out its value. 
We are all busy—so are they. But they felt that they could not 
afford to neglect something which may prove so valuable in their 
life’s work. 

Not long ago at the Normal Art School, Walter Sargent asked 
many questions which he said were for art teachers to answer. 
Among them was the question of the use of Dynamic Symmetry. It 
has long seemed to me that our alumnae association might function 
in a most worth while way by deciding what experiments to try, and 
what results to expect, meeting later to compare notes. Some of our 
members have been doing this, and the results have been most stimu- 
lating. A. HOADLEY 
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SUMMER ART CLASS 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Modern Color, Landscape and Still Life 


IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 
BLOCK “PRINTING 


WILLIAM BROOKS HAZELTON 
66 PINCKNEY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


THE WALTER SMITH MEMORIAL 


The Memorial Committee appointed at the last meeting of the 
Alumni Association, with power to act, is taking the following 
action: 

It was voted to have an oil portrait of Walter Smith painted 
by a man who knew him personally and who also is a painter of 
recognized renown. 

After some discussion, it was voted to write to Robert W. 
Vonnoh, Class of 1879, asking him to consider the commission. 

It was found that the sum now available in the memorial fund 
is inadequate to meet the cost of such a portrait but because of 
Mr. Vonnoh’s deep loyalty to Mr. Smith and his love of the Old 
School, the committee dared write him. But the committee inti- 
mated to him that all members of the Alumni who had not contrib- 
uted to the fund would now have an opportunity to do so and that 
additional returns might help materially to make the financial re- 
turn more nearly what it should be. 

There is no necessity to urge you to respond to this need. 
Kindly sign the enclosed slip and send with check to the Treasurer. 


“Motion is only expressible in art by composition, by the 
choice and arrangement of lines for that express purpose; and 
no accuracy of observation or exactness of record of the forms 
and positions of the limbs will make a figure of a man or beast 
seem actually to move—nothing but composition will do it.”— 
Kenyon Cox. 
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MERCY BAILEY PORTRAIT FUND 


A portrait of Miss Mercy Bailey has been painted by Miss 
Richardson. This portrait was painted some time ago and_ the 
money has not as yet been turned over to Miss Richardson. So far 
only part of the sum has been raised, and $100 is needed to com- 
plete the payment. It is an activity in which every alumnus should 
be interested, as it is the duty of the members to see to it that our 
acquired debts are paid. Miss Blanche Russell, of Dorchester, has 
done some very good work in engineering the movement to its pre- 
sent degree; but it has been impossible to even get an answer from 
others who are most clocely connected with the affair. It should 
be our pleasure to contribute at once to this fund and have the 
matter settled at the earliest date possible. We are asking every 
member of the alumni, or anyone connected with the school to send 
in a contribution of any size. Send money-order, check, or stamps. 
Miss Mercy Bailey worked with Walter Smith in his first attempt 
to found an art school in Massachusetts. Her loyalty to the school 
through long years of service is unquestioned. Many students owe 
a big debt of gratitude to her for the start she gave them in the 
handling of water-color as a medium. Her teaching was always 
thorough, and her remark to those who would say, “O, I'll fix it 
up,” was: “Don’t have to bother to fix it up. Do it right the first 
time.” Contributions should be sent to our treasurer, Mr. William 
J. Edwards, 30 Beltran Street, Malden, Mass. 

REMEMBER: IF YOU DO NOT ATTEND TO THIS MAT- 
TER AT ONCE, YOU WILL FORGET, AND NOT DO YOUR 
DIS TEYsh! 


“We are so made that we love 
First, when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see.” 

—Robert Browning. 


“The more things thou learnest to know and to enjoy, the 
more complete and full will be for thee, the delight of living.” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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TWELVE WORLD PICTURES 


We often find references made to “World Pictures” and it is 
difficult to even find this list tabulated. Miss Deristhe Hoyt has 
kindly sent to the “Bulletin” on request the following communica- 
tion: 

. “these twelve pictures were chosen by a purely arbi- 
trary selection having no weight of authority. Simply, someone gave 
the list and others followed. As you see, all but two are “Church” 
or “Holy Pictures.” They are as follows: 

S. Trinita dei Monti, Rome. 

1 “Descent from the Cross,” by Daniele da Volterra; Church 
of S. Trinita dei Monti, Rome. 

2 “The Lord’s Last Supper,” Leonardo da Vinci; Refectory 
of Santa delle Grazie, Milan. 

3 “The Last Judgment” Michael Angelo; Sistine Chapel, 
Rome. 

4 “The Transfiguration,” Raphael; Vatican Gallery, Rome. 

5 “Madonna di San Sisto” (Sistine Madonna), Raphael; 
Dresden Gallery. 

6 “The Assumption of the Virgin,” Titian; Since the War 
removed to its first home, Church of the Frari, Venice. 

7 “The Last Communion of St. Gerome,”; Vatican Gallery, 
Rome. | 

8 “La Notte” (Holy Night), Correggio; Dresden Gallery. 

9 “The Immaculate Conception,”. Murillo; Louvre, Paris. 

10 “Aurora,” Guido Reni; Rospigliosi Palace, Rome. 

11 “Descent from the Cross,” Rubens; Cathedral at Antwerp. 

12 “The Night-Watch (March of the Civic Guard), Rembrandt; 
Amsterdam Gallery- 

I always have great pleasure in hearing from any of my old 
pupils in the Art School. DeristHE Hoyt 

39 East Main St., Georgetown, Mass. 


“Love the beautiful, seek the true, 
Wish for the good, and the best do.” —Mendelssohn. 
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A TRIP TO ENGLAND 


The leisurely tour of Great Britain conducted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Emerson and assisted by Miss Grace Reed, is one which 
interests all who think of England as our early home-land. Mr. 
Emerson has been abroad several times and is especially well ac- 
quainted in Wales. Here the party is to attend the Bardic festival 
where the ancient custom of competing for prizes for excelling in 
singing is still in vogue. During the trip the party will have the 
privilege of deciding whether they shall walk or motor. The plans 
are to visit the unusal places where tourists seldom go, but 
where natural beauties are to be found for sight-seeing and in- 
struction. Miss Reed has arranged to have each member of the 
group make a sketch-book diary which is for those who cannot 
draw, or think they cannot, as well as for those who are drauzhts- 
men. The party will be out-of-doors as much as possible, and it is 
to be a vacation wherein all will have a restful time along with 
pleasure and sight-seeing. It is seldom that one has the oppor- 
tunity to travel under the guidance of an experienced lecturer 
of Miss Reed’s ability, nor could one find a more practical con- 
ductor than Mr. Emerson. He has put thought into this tour, and 
has arranged at every opportunity to have the tourists enjoy a 
leisurely tour seeing only the worth-while. Before galleries or cath- 
edrals are visited, Miss Reed will give an informal talk, and will 
also be with the party when the place is visited to answer ques- 
tions. When one reads the itinerary and sees listed such places as 
Cornwall and Somerset—wonderful sketching grounds; the Doone 
country with its high holly hedges and yew trees; the Welsh 
mountain passes; Litchfield and the Cathedral; Windemere and the 
English Lakes; Cromer—Poppyland, and the sea—the Garden of 
Sleep; Wroxham, by motor boat through the English Holland of 
low skylines and windmills; Sherwood Forest and the Land of 
Robin Hood;—well—we wish we all might accompany the rest 
of the party on what will surely be a most enjoyable and instruct- 
ive tour. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL OF “ART 


There is probably nothing which is bound to affect the future 
of the old school so much as the proposed change of name. For 
some time Mr. Farnum has felt that the old name is and has been 
a distinct handicap. Originally the school was established to train 
teachers of “Industrial Drawing.” For the last twenty-five years 
at least, there has been a gradually diminishing need for the train- 
ing of large numbers of teachers and a growing demand for other 
professional art courses. Today 75 per cent of the school’s en- 
rollment of over 400 in the day school alone are planning other 
courses than teaching. The school has become an art school. It is 
no longer a Normal school. This condition therefore warrants 
a careful analysis of the future functions of the school with re- 
lation to its greatest service to the Commonwealth. . 

Such an analysis has been made; it was presented to the Com- 
missioner of Education and on Wednesday Evening, January 29, 
1925, and the board and the commissioner approved the name 
which leads this article. 

Furthermore the policy and scope of work for the school was 
discussed, and enlarged activities were supported, as recommended 
by the principal and state director of art education. To the lay- 
man this means very little; to the future students and instructors 
in the school it means much. 

The teacher training work will in no way be diminished, rather 
it will be strengthened and broadened as time goes on. At the 
same time other courses will now be major activities as well, and 
outside contacts will be sought, just as practice teaching is now be- 
ing conducted as outside contacts in the teacher’s field. 

No longer will the public misunderstand the type of institu- 
tion we really are! No longer will we be classified at Washington 
as a Teachers’ college! No longer will we be required to explain 
how it is we are not a regular teacher training school to students 
And no longer will we be con- 
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and parents who “didn’t know 
sidered outside the gate by colleze art departments and art schools! 

Legislative action must bring this finally about as it would in 
establishing it in the beginning; but it is hoped that the new cata- 
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log will commence a new fifty years with its legalized new name 
the Massachusetts school of art. 


Mr. Farnum is now holding the regular monthly faculty meet- ~ 
ings on the first Friday evening of the month. The meeting is 
preceded by a .75 or $1.00 supper and is confined to a fairly brief 
business meeting followed by some special message which ihe 
Principal wishes to present to the teachers as a whole. The follow- 
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ing may be of interest in comparison to the art teaching of the ’80’s 


and ’90’s. 


Remarks of the Directors relative to Effective Teaching, 
at the Faculty meeting on November 25, 1924: 

“In the first place difficult situations, whether in technical 
work or in teaching are but challenges for us to recognize that for 
once our powers of solution are put to the test. Sometimes we 
must fail, for it isn’t in us to accomplish. Then we acknowledge 
our limitations and seek forthwith to do the thing which we can 
accomplish. 

This, it seems to me, requires that we study ourselves even more 
than we study someone or something else. 

Then the requirements of efficient teaching as applied to our 
own tasks must be analyzed. 

Among these requirements I would include the followin: 

1. Ability to organize the subject matter in hand. This means 
not only to plan a week ahead but to develop the content, scope 
and technic of a subject for a whole year; to know its procedure 
month by month; to note its success or failures and profit by them. 

2. Ability in the presentation of the subject matter. Clearness, 
definiteness, conciseness, all are necessary in logical and forceful 
teaching. 

3. Ability to criticize fairly and constructively. This means 
knowing oneself, knowing each student (in individual criticism) , 
and knowing the subject as planned by yourself in order that the 
criticism may not overreach the immediate stage of progress. 

4. Ability to stimulate effort, and enthusiasm. This requires 
tact, personality, and excellent health. A rested, well body is a 
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prime necessity in effective teaching. 

5. Ability in maintaining class unity. A unity of effort, a 
common understanding of what is required at that period of 
study, and eagerness to accomplish is a very urgent requirement of 
sound instruction. Scattered effort, the dissipation of the class 
before the end of the period and struggling entrance is usally the 
fault of the instruction. 

6. Ability to control the general conduct of the students in 
their conditions and their thinking, gossip, the discussions of one’s 
troubles, the criticism of instructors, the jealousies of one another, 
useless conversation, idleness in the halls, group conferences, all 
those little annoying things which dissipate a student’s energies and 
brain power can be largely controlled by good teaching. The 
correction of these problems lies with the Faculty rather than with 
the office. Laws will not build character—they do not make angels. 
Conduct is guided by teaching, not by laws. 

7. Ability to maintain a well-ordered classroom. A janitor 
can clean and sweep, but only a teacher can look after the neat- 
ness and general artistic appearance of the studio or shop. Proper 
teaching requires guidance and help in the preparation and care 
of material and equipment, and in cleaning up after the battle of 
the day is over. Rather, orderliness should proceed with the day’s 
effort. 

These are matters which I believe every real teacher should 
be cognizant of and faithful in trying to follow. 

When a student fails—is it his fault, or mine as a teacher? 
First, let me look to myself for the answer. Only then should 
I look for the student’s side of the question. 

Personally I believe I am more often to blame than the 
student. It is only as I am able to handle my human material 
with success that I can be rated as a successful performer. 


The Bulletin wishes to express its thanks to all who con- 
tributed to the February issue. We are grateful to Boni and 
Liveright for the right to use illustrations from Sheldon Cheney’s 
“A Primer of Modern Art”; and to Miss Elizabeth Bartlett for 
the reproduction of Maurice Utrillo’s painting. 
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The woodcut on the cover was done by Paul Westheim and 
is from Das Holzschnittbuch. It was made in the fourteenth 
century before imitation became an obsession; and as Alfred 
Cheney says, it could not have been done by any artist in be- 
tween that time and the early present. 


It is hard to realize it but the M. N. A. S. has a well in- 
formed, well drilled basket ball team with a very creditable 
schedule of games. Their first game, at Providence, was with 
Brown University Juniors, who won, as might be expected. The 
second, however, showed the effects of the first trouncing in ex- 
cellent team work and remarkable basket shooting. I wonder if 
studying the technic of art is not an excellent training for basket 
ball—the eye and the hand to do your bidding? Anyway they 
won 19 to 13 over Salem Normal, and played a_ fascinating 
came. 

And you should have seen our crowd and heard the cheer- 
ing. It was all very real; though a few of us who had lived 
through the old days pinched ourselves to see if it were not a 
dream. Look up the Students’ Association some day and learn 
what is doing, Alumni! 


Note: From the Editor. This is a challenge and an invi- 
tation. What are we going to do about it? It must be a terrible 
sin which keeps one a long time dead—neither going up or down. 
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“PRIMROSES,” by Millet (a pastel) 
. . . all the painter qualities . . . were realized to 
the full in his pastels.”— Arthur Hoeber | 


MEN OF THIRTY? 


The great development of landscape art of the 19th century 
is centered around the little, obscure village of Barbizon in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau. During the thirties, quite by accident, 
these men destined to make art history gathered and unconsciously 
changed the standards of landscape art. They never knew the great 
place they made in art history. These “Men of Thirty” as the 
Barbizon painters are sometimes called, painted canvasses which 
were at one time ignored by all save a few, but are now actually 
fought for when offered for sale at auctions or in shops of dealers. 
Jean Millet’s “The Angelus” sold in Paris at auction in 1889 for 
one-half a million francs. Thirty years before, in 1859, Millet sold 
it for two thousand francs. The men of this group kept on paint- 
ing and living true to their ideals, when tradesmen called for money 
for their debts. They were men of wonderful industry, and a su- 
preme belief in self. 

Tn 1824, two artists, Claude Aligny and Philippe Le Dieu, dis- 
covered the hamlet of Barbizon. They were visiting a friend at Fon- 
tainbleau. One evening after a quest for material for sketching, they 
could not find their way back to the friend’s house. A shepherd 
led them to Barbizon, and allowed them to sleep on the straw with 
nis sheep. The next morning they were impressed so forcibly with 
the beauties of the place that they remained to sketch. A peasant 
named Ganne gave them food and shelter. Other artists came to 
Barbizon, at the suggestion of these first two artists, and Ganne built 
a hotel, to which many painters flocked about 1830. There wandered 
Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, Dupré, Barye; and between 1825 and 1860 
nearly every French artist of note found his way to Barbizon. In 
spite of autos and travellers the place remains as it was at that time. 
One street winds sleepily through the hamlet, and modernity has 


not spoiled its picturesqueness. The men who painted there made 
their names household words. But intimate glimpses of their lives 
are by no means exploited. Corot has become the greatest victim 
of imitators. During a period covering more than fifty years of 
active painting, he produced about 8,000 canvases. It has been 
sstimated that in America alone there are about 30,000 paintings 
bearing his signature. Diaz Dupré, Daubigny were imitated, but 
Millet, Rousseau and Tryon have defied the forger. Their touch, 
color, arrangement and technique baffle imitation. We must remem- 
ber that they were human, and not always at their best; they often 
nodded. Their lives were lives of devotion to their lovely occupa- 
tion; not much excitenent, little adventure and no wickedness. 

“In the practice of their art they had more than their share 
of the rewards of life, since no other business offers a man his 
daily bread upon such joyful terms.” (R. L. Stevenson.) 

It will interest most of us to know that the world has appre- 
ciated these men in a very material way. A “Sunset” by Diaz re- 
cently sold for $12,600, whereas during his lifetime he would have 
been contented to have sold it for $100. “Willows,” by Daubigny, 
at $30,000; a landscape by Rousseau for $15,200 when in 1861, at 
Hotel Drouot, in Paris, he sold 25 canvasses for $3,000. Millet’s 
“Shepherdess” brings $22,500 for a painting by a man who needed 
bread to eat. At the McMillin sale in New York, 1913, Corot’s 
“Orpheus and Eurydice” was sold to a Cleveland collector for 
$75,200. It was through the influence of William Morris Hunt that 
several Barbizon paintings came to Boston in the early days. 

The lives of Millet and Corot were so very different in every 
way that it will be interesting to give a brief account of their 
histories. 

Millet came from a home of nine children. His people were 
very religious, austere, and led sombre lives. Millet first attracted 
attention by drawing people around him with a burnt stick on white 
walls, and these drawings were so wonderful that they presented 
a likeness which all could recognize. Muther, a German historian, 
says of him: “Millet stood before the world like the first man in 
the day of creation. Everything seemed new to him; he was 
charmed and astonished, and a wild flood of impressions burst in 
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“THE END OF THE VILLAGE OF GREVILLE,” Millet (Oil) 
(Millet’s studio was in this house) 


upon him. He did not come under the influence of any tradition, 
but approached art like the man in the age of stone who first 
scratched the outline of a mammoth on a piece of ivory, or like 
the primeval Greek, who, according to the lezend, invented paint- 
ing by making a likeness of his beloved with a charred stick upon 
a wall.” His father took him to Cherbourg, where he stayed three 
years learning nothing in the studio where he studied. His father 
died and Millet became the head of the family. But the grand- 
mother, who was a most remarkable character, would not let him 
stay at home. She took charge of the farm and sent him away say- 
ing, “My Francois, we must bow to the will of God. Your father, 
my Jean Louis, said you should be a painter. Obey him and return 
to Cherbourg.” And so he went back to the art world. Cherbourg 
gave him $80 a year toward his education and the Department of 
Manche added $200. On this amount Millet went to Paris in 1837, 
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a proud, high-principled fellow, very sensitive, shy and awkward. 
In personal appearance he was a great splendid looking Hercules, 
broad chested, and with long light hair which hung over a deter- 
mined face. He entered the studio of Delaroche, and was _nick- 
named “l’homme des bois.” He was a solitary figure who an- 
swered the criticisms of the students by often saying: “What does 
my painting matter to you? I don’t trouble myself with your 
bread and grease.” Throughout his life he never learned from a 
master, but went his own way, saw nobody, spoke to no one, and 
was often homesick for his country life. At one time he was so 
poor he had to go to a workman’s boarding house; and sickness fol- 
lowing he was sent to the country to recover. At times he would 
paint signs, portraits, illustrations, and do any kind of art work 
to earn his bread. He was an omnivorous reader, having a passion 
for Shakespeare, Scott and Byron. He knew his Bible well and read 
Latin with ease. During his first marriage he lived in abject poverty, 
often selling a pastelle for $1. His second wife and their fourteen 
children brought added responsibilities. It was during the early 
days of this second marriage that Millet painted many nudes to 
earn money. Although they were never suggestive in any way, as 
Diaz once said: “Your women bathing come from the cow house.” 
True: they were elemental, of the soil. Deforge, a Paris dealer, 
who disposed of many of Millet’s nudes, used to display the paint- 
ings in his store window. One day while looking in the window, 
Millet overheard conversation ridiculing his nudes. He recalled his 
erandmother’s words concerning the sacredness of art, and shocked 
at what he had done he resolved to never again paint the nude figure. 
In 1848 cholera broke out in Paris, and accompanied by Jacque, 
Millet left the city and went in search of a village ending in “zon.” 
They arrived at Fontainbleau at “The Blue Dial Inn.” The next day 
they searched for the village and were finally directed to its loca- 
tion by a wood-cutter. They entered by the cowherd’s gate, where 
today there is a large boulder, with a bronze medallion of two por- 
trait heads to the honor and glory of the two great artists, Millet 
and Rousseau, whose names will always be associated with the fame 
of the place. William M. Hunt. says, “Millet’s pictures have in- 
finity beyond them. He was the greatest man in Europe. He read 
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only such things as would help him; he knew Shakespeare and 
Homer by heart; and was like Abraham Lincoln in caring for only 
a few books. He loved Hamlet; I once found him laughing over 
“The Clouds’ of Aristophanes. It was splendid to hear him read the 
Bible.” 


“THE ISLAND OF St. BARTOLOMEO,” by Corot 
Sometimes called “The Trastevere” 


In direct contrast to Millet’s career was the life of Corot. He 
spent but little of his time in the village of Barbizon. With money 
enough to follow his art work he was naturally always optimistic. 
His family fairly exuded encouragement. His 79 years of life were 
days of nothing but happiness and contentment; and he was one of 
the most lovable men the world his produced. His mother kept a 
dressmaking shop on the corner of the rue de Bac and the Quai 
d’Orsay, opposite the Pont Royal. Her husband was a bookkeeper. 
Later the mother’s work attracted the court and the father helped 
her in her business. When Corot was 26 he was allowed 1500 
francs yearly to pursue art. At first he was so dazed by his good 
fortune that he walked the streets unable to settle down to work. 
His father bought a place at Ville d’Avary, about four miles from 
Paris; and it was here that Corot found inspiration for the rest of 
his life. Night after night he would walk in the moonlight, noting 
every effect of light and color. He studied the sunrises, sundowns, 
lake mists, and winter storms. In 1825 he went to Italy and made a 
serious study of forms and did some close and exact drawing. Corot 
never married. He was very fond of amusements, and was the life 
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of many dancing parties. He also sang well. All during his life 
he was shown the greatest affection by his father, mother and 
sister. It is interesting to note that Corot always obeyed his parents. 
Once when he was in Venice, he received a letter from his father 
which stated that they missed him at home and wished he would 
return to the family. Corot went instantly. In 1866 when the French 
government presented him with the Legion of Honor, his parents 
increased his allowance, so impressed were they by his success. He 
was then a man of fifty, but he accepted the addition as a school-boy 
might. 

‘Benevolence was the joy of his old age. Every friend who 
begged a picture was given one, while for money he had the in- 
difference of a hermit. When a picture dealer brought him ten 
thousand francs, he gave him the following directions: ‘Send them 
to the widow of my friend, Millet; only, she must believe that you 
have bought pictures from him.” His one passion was music, his 
whole life an eternal song. Corot was a happy man, and no one de- 
served to be more happy.” He died February 23, 1875. A little 
while before he breathed his last, he said in a feeble voice: “When 
the spring comes, I will paint a beautiful picture: I see a sky full 
of roses.” To the last he thought of his art, which was indeed his 
very life. 


ART IN EUROPE 


France and Italy are rich fields for the artist. If one is con- 
templating a year of study in Europe, the following suggestions 
cleaned from experience during 1923-24, may be of value: 

A word in regard to visaes may be helpful. With the exception 
of Switzerland a separate visae is required. A visae for France 
will admit one to Belgium for an indefinite stay; and on the visae 
for any country one may visit in Holland for ten days. If one 
desires to remain in France for more than two months, a “Carte 
d’Identite” must be procured at a cost of more time and trouble 
than money. It is well to take with you extra copies of your pass- 
port photographs. I believe they used five of mine in France, 
and for a similar card in Italy, three were used. 
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If one wishes to sketch in museums, a letter from the princi- 
pal of your art school is necessary. This letter should give your 
status as a student of art, and the more seals and awe-inspiring 
flourishes it contains, the greater attention your requests will re- 
ceive. In Italy, this document will procure for one, at a cost of 
about sixty cents, free admission to all the national museums. 

Mr. Stevens, Director of the American Academy in Rome, 
helped me obtain this pass; and he also gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to the librarian of the Vatican Library. Here one may 
study ancient alphabets and illuminations in rare old volumes; or 
make copies of coptic textiles. 

In Rome there are many studios where one may study from 
the human figure, even during a brief stay. The British Academy, 
in Via Marghutta, offers morning and evening classes, the latter 
class being conducted without an inztructor. The French Academy, 
and the Royale Instituto di Belli Arti, also have classes of a similar 
nature. 

Prof. Naum Los is one of the best private teachers in life 
drawing, anatomy, and modelling. Prof. Ricci, whose studio is in 
a picturesque bit of an old Roman wall which meanders through 
the city, teaches landscape in watercolor, and has had marked suc- 
cess in teaching the use of this medium. 

The famous art schools in Paris are so well known it does not 
seem necessary to give information concerning them. The only 
sketch class I found in session during the summer was at “La 
Grande Chaumiere” on the street of the same name. Here from 
two until seven in the evening one may sketch in whatever medium 
one chooses. The poses vary in length from five to forty-five 
minutes, costumed and nude. If one is in Paris for only a week, 
one should join this class, and enjoy the inspiring atmosphere of 
a real Parisian art class. 

One may sketch in the streets of Paris, in the Tuilleries, and 
along the Seine without any one questioning them; but in the 
Jardin du Luxemborg, one is likely to be interrogated by a police- 
man, with a request to see one’s permit. 

In the Rouen Cathedral it was necessary to get a permit allow- 
ing one to sketch. It cost only a franc, but it took so long to get 
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the permit, that when the sketch was about half finished along came 
the beadle to say that no sketching was allowed during the “Office,” 
and the “Office” was about to begin. 

In Chartes Cathedral and in many others there is apparently 
no objection made if artists wish to work inside or outside of the 
edifice. 

ELIzABETH M. P. BARTLETT. 

Note: I shall be glad to give any additional information to 
any Normal Art Student or graduate who is planning to visit 


Europe. Address E. M. P. BartLett, 66 Chestnut St., Boston. 


COLOR 


In all the marvelous activity of forces that transform for us 
this solid seeming world into a throbbing symphony of vibrations, 
there is nothing more astounding than the phenomenon of color. The 
rosy glow of morning; the shifting hue of a flower petal; the rich 
variety of the painter’s canvas, are all due to vibrations of unthink- 
able minuteness. The difference between the sensation of green 
and that of purple is caused by the difference in the frequency of 
these vibrations. 

When about three hundred and fifty billions of the infinitesimal 
wavelets break upon the retina of the eye in the course of a second, 
we are conscious of light, and see red. When the rate is increased 
to about seven hundred and seventy billions a second, we see what 
the physicist calls violet. Within these narrow limits lie all our 
experiences of hue, value, and chroma. When the rapidity of vibra- 
tion is greater than seven hundred and seventy billions a second, 
the retina fails to respond, and we enter the mysterious realm of 
the ultra-violet rays. 

With the increase of scientific knowledge, and with simpler 
and more accurate methods of measuring hue, value and chroma, 
we may hope for more uniformity and definiteness in color in- 
struction, and for the further development of the system of color 
notation to which Albert H. Munsell devoted his life. Walter 
Sargent, in his helpful and entertaining book, “The Enjoyment and 
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Use of Color,” describes many simple experiments, and gives a 
wealth of information both on the scientific and the practical side 
of color teaching. Though much confusion and great differences 
of opinion still exist, we can escape the hopeless floundering in an 
uncharted sea that has been the experience of so many students in 
the past. 

One essential of the intelligent use of color is: a clear concep- 
tion of the hue circle, as an infinite number of hues passing from 
one into another by imperceptible gradations, and always arranged 
according to a definite order. Whether we select from the circle 
for particular study twelve points or ten points is a matter of less 
importance; though agreement on this question would be highly 
desirable. 

The establishment of complementary pairs is another matter 
of great moment; and on this subject much confusion exists. The 
fact that two hues that will neutralize each other in mixtures of 
light, fail to produce gray in pigment mixtures, and that the com- 
plementary pairs based on the action of the eye are slightly differ- 
ent from those indicated by either of the foregoing processes, has 
led to this confusion. Since all color combination is for the 
pleasure of the eye, and since multitudes who never use pigment 
may receive delight by means of the eye, it seems just and reason- 
able to base the complementary pairs on the physical reaction of 
the retina. We have here a delicate instrument always ready to de- 
termine for us the complement of any given hue. The process is 
so simple, that it may be used even in a crowded school room. 

Having decided upon the use of a particular color we may find 
its complement in the following manner. On white paper paint an 
area of the color, which we will call hue A; then holding the 
paper in strong light, gaze at the painted area until another hue 
appears around the edge. By shifting the gaze to a spot near hue 
A, we will see a patch of the complementary hue which endures for 
a few seconds and then fades. This is the after image. Paint an 
area at a little distance from hue A as near like the after image 
as possible; this we will call hue B. Covering hue B, gaze again 
at hue A until the after image appears; then compare it with hue 
B, and change the latter until its hue is the same as the after image. 


This experiment will give us the visual complement of any color; 
and having obtained its hue quality we may vary it as we please 
in value and chroma. 

That two pigment hues so obtained will not when mixed to- 
gether produce a perfect neutral, is a matter of little importance; 
the absolute balance may usually be found by the addition of a 
little red or a little green. The hues which appear opposite each 
other in the Munsell circle are visual complements. Such pairs of 
hues are truly complementary when used in such proportions of 
area and chroma, that upon the color wheel will produce a perfect 
neutral. In other proportions they become contrasting colors. 

When we have clearly in mind the succession of hues in the 
circle and the pairs of opposites, we can easily think out color 
schemes in terms of hue value and chroma. A set palette, using oil 
or show card color, assists in such clear thinking, enforcing the 
critical study of value and simplifying the perplexing subject of 
chroma. Color schemes within definite limits, yet flexible enough 
to satisfy individual preferences, may be assigned to a class in un- 
mistakable terms, and the mixtures may be criticised before they are 
used. 

To the students entering the Normal Art School, chroma or in- 
tensity is almost unknown. A few are familiar with the words, but 
will fail in any test of a practical nature. Another difficulty is 
the inability to recognize dark yellow. To the novice, yellow is 
chrome yellow and nothing else. Only after repeated effort does 
the student learn that lowering the value of yellow in most composi- 
tions adds greatly to the richness and harmony of the effect. 

There is no better means of developing the color sense than 
painting in the open. The desire to preserve something of the 
beauty- of shifting hues that we see before us, and the eager com- 
parison of a multiple of values, enlarge our knowledge and sharper 
our perception. A discriminating appreciation of color in nature 
and in art is a source of continual delight. 

ANNA MayHew HartHaway. 


“That which we are, we shall teach, not voluntarily, but in- 
voluntarily.” — Emerson 
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EDITORIAL 


Why is it that artists do not dress in good taste? This question 
is often asked by the public in general. The truth of the matter 
is that the real artist does express his art in his dress and his per- 
sonality. It is only when a novice startles his fellow men by wear- 
ing badly designed apparel that the class to which he belongs suf- 
fers from uncomplimentary criticisms. We all know the art 
. student who wears the tortoise shell necktie and becomes the town 
clown; and his partner who believes a bit of antique lace or color- 
ful embroidery will “just give the proper accent,” and who thus 
earns the title “the village freak.” Some people think that just be- 
cause a thing is different, or has tradition woven into its very 
marrow, that it is artistic. No antique is of value (except as a 
contribution to the history of art) unless it fulfills the law of fit- 
ness to purpose. We commend Lillian Gish for always wearing a 
poke bonnet in public. It becomes her. But it would make some 
of the plump-faced sisters into comic valentines. If we are in 
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daily contact with children, we dare not hold before them false 
standards. Their ideals are set at the highest peak their intellect 
has carried them. People who forget the unforgiving moment con- 
trols eternity, cannot foster the arts. We all are teachers, and our 
sermons preach themselves from every expression of our inner 
life. And so we must live what we are: in our dress, in our per- 
sonality, in our thoughts. 


If the Greeks had cried for Egyptian art or Japanese paint- 
ings, there would not have been a Parthenon with its beautiful pro- 
portions, or an Erectheum with its marvelous details. And still we 
would imitate foreign art and foreign sculpture. In our art schools 
we are told to paint like Whistler or Rembrandt; but in colleges 
no one is told to write like Shakespeare or speak like Burke. For- 
eign sculptors of renown had their weak moments, when they lost 
their way from the straight and narrow path. And many of us feel 
sure that half sketched figures, crawling from blocks of stone, are 
wonders of esthetic beauty. These “weakest moments” in the lives 
of the greatest artists are often held before students as works they 
should learn to enjoy. No man ever did any great work without it 
being an expression of his best innermost thoughts, guided by truth 
and intellect. Army discipline turns out men of equal standing 
on a definitely defined plane. What we need is courage and knowl- 
edge of the fact that honest creation is greater than any criticism. 
Then we shall dare to be true to ourselves, and the highest art will 
be produced. Beauty is fleeting, and depends upon responsive souls, 
—hbut truth endures forever. 


It is the same old story. Some seed has fallen by the way- 
side; some on stony ground; and some on good soil. A few have 
found it too burdensome to earn the degree this year; some have 
become disgruntled, finding the way stony ground; and the strug- 
glers are still struggling to do all that everybody and anyone ask 
them to do. Boston University gives one point of credit for fifteen 
one hour class lectures. These class lessons have a text book, and 
outside reading assigned not to exceed one to one-and-one-half 
hours for each lesson. A two point course includes fifteen two hour 
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lectures, or thirty one hour lectures, assigned home work not to 
exceed two hours work for each lesson. These lessons are academic 
in character; such as: English, Citizenship, Sociology. At the Art 
School we are getting only one point of credit for Sociology which 
runs through the entire year, with outside reading assignments in a 
text book. Again, we are taking History of Art through the entire 
year with at least two hours home work, and class iessons of one 
and one-half hours, and receiving only two points of credit. We 
are not allowed any credit for foreign travel and study. A Uni- 
versity tour leaving New York for Europe this summer is giving six 
points toward a college degree which will be accepted in any of 
the leading colleges. One of the candidates for the degree was 
offered an A.B. by B. U. for a resident year and her M.N.A.S. 
diploma. Another candidate who majored in English in college and 
has a M.N.A.S. diploma must take an inferior course at the Art 
School in order to obtain a B.S.E. The editor has received infor- 
mation from about twenty-five graduates relative to the unfairness 
under which one must labor in order to earn a B.S.E., from 


M.N.A.S. We wonder if the effort is worth while. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


It is with the greatest pleasure that we make the following 
announcement: Miss Ethel G. Bartlett is planning to have an ex- 
hibition of her father’s drawings at the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School the first two weeks in May. These drawings will be hung 
in the entrance hall of the school from Monday, May 4th, until 
Saturday, May 16th; inclusive. The exhibition will be open from 
9 A.M. till 5 P.M., except on Saturdays, when the building is 
closed at twelve o’clock. It is not necessary to dwell on the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Bartlett’s work as an artist. Everyone who came in 
contact with him during his Art School days realizes that a treat 
is in store. It will be a relief to see expert draughtsmanship and 
an evenness of quality which modern artists who belongs to indif- 
ferent schools seem to ignore in their works. 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Notes by Elizabeth M. P. Bartlett 


Interest through May centers in the Ren- 
aissance Room where will be shown the re- 
cent acquisitions of sculpture, jewelry and 
other objects from Egypt and Ethiopia as- 
signed to the expedition has been busy this 
3 last winter with excavations east of the Che- 
“Cat.” Ce aeae ops Pyramid at Giza, where tombs of the 
An Egyptian amulet queens of Cheops and his sons and daugh- 

from El Kur ’uw. ters have been unearthed. Before rejoining 


the workers in Egypt, in July, Dr. Reisner will give a number of 
talks here and in the West, on Egyptian Art, and on the work of 
the expedition during the last three years, which will include in- 
formation concerning the “beautiful temple of Zoser,” discovered 
by Mr. C. M. Futh and Mr. Dows Dunham, who were formerly 
employed by the Harvard-Boston Expedition, but are now con- 
nected with expeditions under the direction of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. This temple is, historically, the most important find in 
Egypt since the War. | 

The Museum has just acquired an unusual painting by Antonio 
Canale (Il Canaletto) of the Ponte Vecchio, Florence. This painter 
got his name “Il Canaletto” from his having painted many scenes 
of the canals of Venice. Through the influence of an English 
merchant, he spent two years in London, where it is thought his 
work had a direct influence on the English School of Landscape 
Painters,—Gainsborough, Turner, Cox, Cotman. 

On account of the staging on the main stairway, erected for 
the use of John Singer Sargent, who is decorating the upper cor. 
ridor, the usual Symphony Concerts may be postponed until Sep- 
tember. 

Attendance this spring has been unusually large on Sundays. 
During the month of February the attendance totalled about eleven 
thousand; and during March the numbers increased to twelve 
thousand. 

The Sunday talks in the galleries and lecture rooms will be 
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as follows: 

May 3, “Something About Beauty,” by Philip L. Hale, of the 
Museum School. 

May 10, “Rambles with a Camera,” by Desmond FitzGerald. 

May 17, Dr. Wm. Harman Van Allen, Rector of the Church 
of the Advent. (Subject to be announced. ) 

These lectures are free, and the time of meeting is three- 
thirty. 

It is felt that more art students should take advantage of the 
opportunities the Museum offers for sketching in the galleries. The 
following information may be of value to any who may desire to 
make studies from the paintings. There is much to be learned while 
copying a master-piece. 


RULES REGARDING COPYING IN THE GALLERIES 


1. All persons, including pupils of the Museum School, wish- 
ing to make copies of any object in the Museum must first obtain 
written permission from the Administration Office. This permit 
must be surrendered by the copyist to the custodian in charge before 
the copyist begins work. 

This rule applies to all objects excepting casts and to all copy- 
ing excepting note-book sketching, and sketching on blocks and 
small drawing boards. 

2. No work of art loaned to the Museum shall be copied ex- 
cepting by express permission, in writing, of the owner. This writ- 
ten permission shall be obtained by the copyist and surrendered to 
the Administration Office when the Museum’s permission to copy 
the object in question is issued. 

3. Any copy of a painting or drawing must be not less than 
10 percent smaller each way than the original. Apply at the Office 
of the Administration for permission to measure any object copied. 

4. Copyists are forbidden to touch any work of art or to 
place articles on pedestals. 

5. Every person drawing in charcoal or painting in the gal- 
leries shall be provided with a floor-cloth. Floor-cloths must be 
emptied only in the places provided for the purpose, not upon 
the floors of the galleries. 
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6. All materials and apparatus must be put away by the copy- 
ist in the rooms provided for that purpose. 

7. Copying in the galleries must stop a half hour before the 
Museum closes. On Sundays and holidays no copying is allowed 
in the galleries. 

8. All copies must be removed from the Museum as soon as 
completed. All copies of paintings must be marked on the back 


in indelible ink 


Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston 
Copied from painting — 
in the gallery 


The museum has recently purchased the noted painting “Emma 
and Her Children,” by George Bellows. For a long time the trustees 
of the museum have been considering the purchase of this paint- 
ing, and finally its purchase been been made possible through the 
subscription of funds for the purpose by several prominent Boston- 
ians. Director C. H. Hawes says that while more than $22,000 
(the price paid for Bellows’ painting) has been paid for some of 
Sargent’s work, it is doubtful if the museum has ever spent that 
sum for works by other American artists. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Elizabeth Sherrigan (1911) has been 
abroad for the past six months. She spent 
part of the time in the Holy Land, where 
she painted a patriarch. 


Mr. John Howard, who is an instructor in 
the Worcester schools, is taking a course in 
law at the North Eastern University, Worcester. 


4 
PLaon on lider Miss Abigail Bailey (1910) has charge of 
piece from the tomb | reconstruction work in the Soldiers’ Hospi- 

of King Shakaba tal, Dayton, Ohio. ; 
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Miss Lulu Mills, who has been supervisor of art in the grades 
in Worcester, is enjoying a year’s leave of absence which she is 
using for study. Miss Mills is taking a course at Vesper George’s 
school, and is also taking courses at the Art School to earn sufficient 
credits for her degree. 


Miss Dorothy C. Knight entertained Mrs. Jean Dorchester 
Hanson (1917) and nine members of that class at a party given 
March 23rd. Mrs. Hanson, who was the honor guest, has been in 
India as a missionary for the past seven years. She is spending 
this year in Newtonville. She has three sons. Two, Mark and 
Robert, were born in India; and the third, Stanley, was born in 
America on the 50th Anniversary of the Normal Art School. 


Miss Rosalind Houghton (1909) has been given an extended 
leave of absence from her duties at the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind. She has done very creditable work among these people, 
having charge of the handiwork classes in the primary school, and 
a teacher training class for workers. At the time of Miss Hough- 
ton’s leaving she was organizing classes in gymnastics for the blind 
boys, and was also writing a text book on handiwork from results 
obtained in her classes. It is with sorrow that we note her leave 
of absence was necessitated by the illness of her mother. Miss Adah 
P. Knight, who has recently returned from the South, where she 
has been working among the Mountain Whites, is taking charge of 
Miss Houghton’s classes. In addition to her work at the Institute. 
Miss Knight is studying to earn her degree from the Art School. 
In a communication to the Bulletin, both Miss Knight and Miss 
Houghton express their thanks to Miss Ellen F. O’Connor for their 
early training in handiwork—the work they are now making a part 
of the courses in handiwork for blind children. 


At the meeting of the Federated Council on Art Education, held 
January 19, 1925, at the Art Institute of Chicago Mr. Royal B. 
Farnum was elected President of the association and Mr. James C. 
Boudreau, a graduate of the Art School, and now located in Pitts- 
burgh was elected Chairman Finance Committee. 
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Miss Mercy BalILey, from a painting by Miss Richardson 
THE MERCY BAILEY PORTRAIT FUND 


Checks for the Mercy Baily Portrait fund have been coming in 
to the treasurer for the past few weeks. They have come from 
many who knew her well, and also from some who are interested 
in the affair. If one has forgotten to contribute his part, he should 
send his contribution to Mr. William Edwards, 19 Beltran Street, 
Malden, Mass. $200 is needed to pay for this portrait. The 
amount received is as follows: 

Fund in bank ; : $39.19 


Returns from notice in Bulletin 21.00 


$106.19 
a} 


Miss Bashka Paeff was chosen to make the statue of Laddie Boy, 
the pet of President Harding. Because of Mrs. Harding’s death 
the statue goes to the Smithsonian Institute as the newsboys’ memo- 
rial to the late President. This statue of the President’s dog is one 
of the finest examples of Miss Paeff’s art. 


Some of the many members of the Alumni would find it very 
convenient to have a place to leave a bag, folio or luggage when 
they pass through Boston during a vacation, or when they stop off 
to shop about town. It would be rather nice to have a place to meet 
a friend. Of course we haven’t an. Alumni Room where such a 
thing as suggested might happen; but what if we did have? I won- 
der if anyone can think of any other means to bring us together in 
a common cause? Have you thought about this matter? 


Will all those who returned slips and sent checks to the editor 
for luncheon reservations at the Museum, please communicate with 
the editor at once? 


Mrs. May Smith Dean is visiting relatives in Texas. She will 
remain there for six weeks. 


The trip to the Art Museum, which is-:scheduled for May 16, 
will positively be held. The Bulletin is out early enough so that 
there will be no delays about arrangements with the Art Museum 
officials. There will be no attempt made to have a luncheon just 
for the M.N.A.S.A.A.; but those who wish to have lunch at the 
Museum will surely find many friends with whom they may pass 
a social hour in the dining-room. 


There is to be a banquet and exhibition either in June or the 
last part of May. A committee has been appointed, but at this time 
no plans as to place, time or kind of entertainment have been per- 
fected. An announcement will be sent to members of the Alumni 
at a later date. 


Acknowledzments: We are indebted to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts for the illustrations in this copy of the Bulletin; and the 
Everyday Art, published by the American Crayon Company for 
the article on the standardization of art for the public schools. 
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BOOK AND MAGAZINE NOTES 
Reviewed by Raymond A. Porter, M. N. A. S. 


“Mrs. GARDNER AND HER MASTERPIECES, THE GIFT OF FENWAY 
Court TO THE Pusuic.” By Elizabeth Ward Perkins. 
An article in Scribner’s Magazine for March, 1925. The read- 
ing of this sketch will add to the pleasure of visiting Fenway Court. 
The catalogue furnished there is woefully meager. 


“IN THE FIELD OF: ART” in the same issue of Scribner’s is a very 
delightful essay in recognition of the Centenary of Vuvis de 
Chavannes. 


“WitH PENCIL, BRUSH AND CHISEL, THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST.” By 
Emil Fuchs, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons N. Y. 
A most sumptuous volume with a large amount of material 
that has not been printed in magazine articles. This book is a good 
text book for those who desire to become socially successful. 


“GREAT STYLES OF INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE, WITH THEIR DECORA- 

TION AND FURNITURE.” By Roger Gilman, Am.A.I.A. Published 

by Harper Bros., N. Y. 

This book treated from the viewpoint of the architect rather 
than the usual one of the antique worshiper or collector, is a most 
dignified and instructive work. One-half of the book is given to 
illustrations. 


“THE ENJOYMENT AND UsE oF Cotor.” By Walter Sargent. Pub- 
lished by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
An up-to-date book with charts and theories that seem very 
well proven and convincing. 


“STICKS AND STONES, A STUDY OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE AND 
CIVILIZATION.” By Lewis Munsford, published by Boni Liver- 
more, N. Y. 

An analysis of the use of borrowed architectural styles by the 
pioneers of America; and a prophecy of the American style that is 
in the making. There are no illustrations. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


On inquiry we find that most of the galleries are not showing 
special works during the late spring and summer months. There 
will be the usual summer exhibition at the Art Club, and all the 
galleries state that they will have exhibitions of work by miscel- 
Janeous artists. 


The following article appeared in the Boston Transcript, Sat- 
urday, March 22, 1925: 


AN ART SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Modernism Provides the Subject of the Leading Article— 
A Portrait of Mercy Bailey and Other Items of Interest. 

What is this—an art school Bulletin with an intelli- 
gently written article on modern art filling leading posi- 
tion? What a difference from the usual school publication 
with its series of trite personal notes! On modern art, 
too. One can scarcely believe his eyes. The average 
student is notoriously conservative. Only recently a group 
of students when shown a particularly fine Picasso litho- 
graph eyed with disdain the superb line with which the 
limbs of a nude figure were drawn. “I know any number 
of children who can draw just as well as that,” was the 
remark. 

However, the Bulletin in question, as indicated, is an 
exceptional one, being the organ of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School Alumni Association and after all by 
former students who have advanced to the point where they 
can begin to assimulate acquired knowledge and realize that 
initiative and some measure of orginality are quite as val- 
uable as preciseness. 


% * * * * 


Who of the older graduates of the school do not re- 
member with a tender.regard Miss Mercy Bailey who 
taught water color painting way up in the highest regions 
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of the school building? Though completely out of breath 
after the long climb to the attic studios, with what interest 
did she criticise our water-sodden sketches. However bad 
they were she gave us encouragement to make new ones. 
She painted right up to the last, vivid sketches in purest 
wash, some of them made in the far away Azores. Death 
found her practically at her easel in the old Grundman 
Studios. It seems a portrait has been painted of Miss 
Bailey by Margaret Richardson. The Bulletin calls atten- 
tion to the fact. One hundred dollars is needed to buy it. 
Thanks, Mr. Editor, for telling us about it. We shall be 
happy to contribute our small share. Tite: 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 


Why call “The Massachusetts Normal Art School” the “Mas- 
sachusetts School of Art”; why not call it “The Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Art”? Doesn’t the word college infer a broader meaning 
than the word school; doesn’t it sound bigger; doesn’t it make you 
feel prouder? As a male graduate may I| ask another male grad- 
uate if you have ever been asked by a college man the name of ihe 
college from which you graduated? Didn't it make you fee! child. 
ish when you said, Massachusetts Normal Art SCHOOL? Wouldn’t 
it have made you feel much prouder if you could have said, “Massa- 
chusetts College of Art.” Men want to be judged as graduates of 
colleges, and not schools. Juzt as soon as you say SCHOOL, the 
question that next comes to your interrogator is, “Are you a grad- | 
uate of a High School?” Evidently and apparently the word school 
does not impress him. 

Personally, as a male graduate, | would have liked to have 
seen the “Massachusetts Normal Art School” re-named, “‘Massa- 
chusetts College of Art.” 

I cannot explain a woman’s point of view on this subject, but 
I would assume that in this particular case, that what is applicable 
to men, is also applicable to women. 

Would a man prefer to say that he is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural School; Harvard School; Brown School? No! 
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Of course not! He likes the sound of the word college, and to him 
it has a broader meaning. Men leave schools to go to colleges; and 
this word college assures one that you must be a graduate of a 
high or prep school. Then why use the word “school” for an in- 
stitution for higher education? Apparently the State Board of 
Education, or whoever is responsible for the naming of our state in- 
stitutions, likes the word colleze, because this is the word it has 
affixed to Massachusetts Agricultural COLLEGE. 

Personally I believe that the old title, namely: “Massachusetts 
Normal Art School,” has a more dignified sound and broader mean- 
ing than “Massachusetts School of Art.” The word “Normal” 
means more. in the way of higher education than the word School, 
because it signifies TEACHER; and this word immediately brings 
to mind that you must be a high school graduate. The word Normal 
is generally accepted as a word meaning higher education; that 
is, above high school. The word School means anything from 
kindergarten to high school. The word College is definite. 

Signed: 
WituiaAm A. CourRcHENE, Class 1911. 


The spring exhibition of Dodge Macknight’s water-colors at- 
tracted unusual attention from collectors and artists. Before the 
galleries were opened, on the morning of the first day of the ex- 
hibition, a group of people was gathered before the door of the 
Doll and Richards’ art shop. The first few moments of the opening 
were moments of excitement among the patrons, each one choosing 
the painting desired and calling on the attendant to mark it “Sold.” 
Everyone knew that the price is established. The paintings are $500, 
and none are sold at the studio to private parties. If one wishes 
to buy a Dodge Macknight, he has to go to the exhibition and make 
the purchase. Some of us recall the first showing of Macknight 
water-colors. Every fall and spring with faith in his art, he sent 
his pictures to Doll & Richards. And now thirty paintings appear 
with the falling leaves of autumn and again when the winter has 
passed; and all are sold. It is strange to note that New York does 
not buy his art; it cannot “see him.” But this is true of some of 
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the Boston artists who find no patrons here, but make ready sales in 
Chicago. This spring exhibition is an example of an artist see- 
ing beauty where most people would see the commonplace. Most 
of the studies were made at Perce, at the end of the Gaspe Penin- 
sula, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


The principal item of interest that has transpired in art edu- 
cational circles since the last issue of Everyday Art is the appoint- 
ment of three committees from the three most important art organ- 
izations of this country. These committees were appointed by (1) 
The Western Arts Association at the Dayton meeting; (2) The Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts at the Washington meeting; and (3) The 
Eastern Arts Association at the Atlantic City meeting. These com- 
mittees were instructed to confer together, to the end that some 
standardization of art instruction in public schools might be estab- 
lished. 

The wisdom of such action on the part of these organizations 
is apparent. Everyone realizes the great divergence of aims and ob- 
jectives that exist today in all fields of art instruction. One group 
of schools and teachers believes in developing or trying to develop, 
whatever art ability the student may possess, using the methods now 
in vogue among the so-called artists and painters. Another group 
emphasizes drawing, for drawing’s sake. Still another group would 
stress the cultural side of art, and would teach the history of art 
through the use of books, lantern slides and the contents of mu- 
seums. A fourth group would teach the industries, such as paper- 
making, bricklaying, agriculture and lumbering, with “art” as a dis- 
tinctly secondary consideration. A fifth group adopts as its creed 
“Art for Life’s Sake,” and stands for an art that shall enter into 
the occupations and activities of every human being. Each one of 
these groups has its advocates and defenders. But the subject of art 
will never be recognized by school administrators, commercial or- 
ganizations or by the public in general until we teachers have gotten 
together on some sort of common platform. This platform must 
place art upon a par, in importance, with English, mathematics, 
history and other academic branches, which have been standardized 
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by means of national committees appointed by the different factions 
and friends of the subject. 

Art is a subject comparatively new in our school programs. 
It must become standardized by the same means that have been 
employed in other subjects. Not until this is accomplished can we 
hope to secure recognition for this subject, so vital to our national 
welfare.—Printed by permission of Everyday Art, published by The 
American Crayon Co. 
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President, Epwin A. Hoap Ley, 40 Chauncey Ave., Lowell 
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WALTER SMI1H 


WALTER SMITH (1836-1886) 


As eaglet, borne to earth on sweeping wing, 
Came he, whose vision wide, we gladly sing. 
In English meads were passed his childhood days; 
A noble youth he grew, whom all could praise. 
His eyes strong blue, his laugh the joy of. spring! 
With lofty purpose, was his heart ablaze, 
- Knowledge he sought and gained, in countless ways, 

Till, filled with light, to others, light, could bring. 

His honest zeal and high success brought fame. 
Columbia cried, “Come o’er and help us here!” 
Our trail he blazed, and high the path he trod. 

Too high for some, but now we him acclaim; 

Home went the valiant heart; Love draped his bier; 
And Victory’s wings bore back his soul to God. 


One of the questions always asked upon seeing a portrait of 
a person not living is, “Is it really like him?” We are indeed 
fortunate in having presented in this portrait of our Founder, the 
figure of a man who expresses in a marked degree some, if not all 
oi the characteristics of that great art educator. Primarily it ex- 
presses his splendid integrity, his foundational quality. It may 
not suggest his ever present and wisely used sense of humor which 
supplied the friendly touch to his severest criticisms. It does give 
a strong sense of his ability and qualifications for leadership; and 
that incisive well-balanced mind which coped successfully with such 
large problems. The flesh color lacks a little of the English ruddi- 
ness he always had; but the poise of the majestic frame, and the 
painting of the hand leave nothing to be desired. This is a com- 
posite opinion of those who expressed their views at the time of the 
unveiling of the portrait. 


The following is a copy of the text which is to be engraved on 
a plate and attached to the frame of the Walter Smith portrait: 


Walter Smith 
1836—1886 
Founder and First Principal of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School 
(Robert Vonnoh N., A. pinxit, 1925) 
Presented to the School, Dec. 11th., 1925, by the M. N. A. S. 


Alumni Association. 


A TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR WALTER SMITH 


on the occasion of the presentation of the Vonnoh Portrait 


FRIENDS: It is a pleasure to be here to do honor to Professor 
Walter Smith, and I only regret that I have not the ability to fully 
express the facts I would like you to know. 

I wish that every student and friend of the School and every 
member of the Alumni Association could know all the details of 
the life, character, and work of the founder of this school who 
sacrificed his life in his effort to make art education so conscien- 
tious, true, and perfect that the present era of jazz would have been 
prevented from overwhelming the art world at least. 

If the members of this association could know how Professor 
Smith fought to maintain the best ideals against the financial in- 
terests that tried to have him subordinate education to graft, the 
public would soon insist that the Board of Education should dedi- 
cate a new and suitable building for this school to be officially 
known as the Walter Smith Normal Industrial and Fine Art School. 

When it is known that two Museums of Industrial Art are to be 
erected in the state of New York at a cost of $20,000,000 it is evi- 
dent that this state must act quickly if it is to retain its industries. 

Recently I talked with a skilled workman who was for nineteen 
years a trusted employee of a concern which was forced out of 
business two years ago. The man though honest, reliable, and the 
best of workmen, has not been able to find any work at his trade 
in the two years since the firm he worked for nineteen years went 
out of business. 
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The majority of the workers of this state will soon have the 
same experience unless art can aid the states industries, by making 
their products more valuable than those of other states in which 
art does not enhance the value of manufactures. 

A generation ago the factories of England and America supplied 
the markets of the world, but now the most modern machines of the 
world’s best inventors are being used all over the world and often 
by labor that receives dimes where our labor is paid dollars. 

It is easy to see that the workers of the world who have had 
only their hands, cannot all operate machines that do the work of 
hundreds of hands, and therefore unemployment will increase in 
all those countries where wages are high and art does not enhance 
values. 

So this Normai Art School is by far the most important school 
in the state and it should no longer be cramped and fettered by 
inadequate quarters. I believe this association should publish this 
fact and ask that the appropriation for the new school be quickly 
granted and that the school be known as the Walter Smith School 
or College of Art. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Vonnoh and the Association on the 
excellence of this portrait which could hardly have been secured 
except by an artist who was a friend of Professor Smith. 

I believe this portrait will help us to realize that the great in- 
tellect and great heart and conscience of this wonderful man who 
was artist, educator, and teacher of morals as well as of science and 
art is well typified by the magnificent physique here depicted. 

I hope that soon we may have printed in full detail the story 
of the life of this man who has done so much for honest art that 
I am sure in time truth will sweep away the grotesque and fake 
that now claims to be the truth in art. 


Anson K. Cross, Dec. 11, 1925. 


“True to thy Nature, to Thyself, 
Fame and Disfame nor hope nor fear: 
Enough to thee the small still voice 
Aye thundering in thine inner ear.” —The Kasidah 
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LiguT.-COLONEL CHARLES W. FURLONG 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES FURLONG 


Excerpt from “Who’s Who in America” 


Charles Wellington Furlong, artist and explorer, was born in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He was educated at the De Veau Mil- 
itary School, following his primary school course, and graduated 
from the Massachusetts Normal Art School in 1895. His education 
was completed with two courses, one at Harvard, and the other at 
Cornell. From 1896-1904 he was instructor in drawing and paint- 
ing at Cornell, and from 1904-1910, head of the summer art cession; 
Illustrated Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture and other books; 
In Mass. Naval Brigade 1893-8; Discovered in Tripoli Harbor, 
1904, wreck U.S. Frigate Philadelphia, sunk by Lt. Decatur, 1804; 
in charge of expedition through Terra del Fuego and Patagonia for 
Harper’s Magazine 1907-08; first American to cross through heart 
of Terra del Fuego; expedition through wilderness of Dutch Guiana, 
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up Orinoco and across Ilanos of Venezuela, 1910, also ethnology 
research in leading museums of South America; Fuegian and Pata- 
gonian collections in American Museum of Natural History and Pea- 
body Museum, Harvard University; University Lecturer, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Clark University; Crossed Atlantic in 22-ton 
schooner as member of West African Islands expedition; Expe- 
dition through interior of Azores, Madeira, Desertas and Canary 
Islands, and along we:t coast of Morocco for Harper’s Magazine; 
visited Crow Indians 1912, Blackfeet Indians 1914; world’s rough- 
riding championship on famous bucking bull Sharkey 1914; Round- 
Up, Pendleton, Oregon; investigated wreck “Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse” at Rio de Oro 1915; contributor to magazines and lecturer 
on North Africa and South American subjects; President Mass. Nor- 
mal Art School Association 1907-10; 1917 private Ist Mass. Cav. 
commd. capt. U. S. R., Dec. 22, 1917; chief of military monograph 
sec.; and prod. 6 vols. army field handbooks used by American and 
Allied forces; commd. maj., Oct 1918; with Presidential staff to 
Paris, Dec. 1918; in charge of Military Intelligence conference and 
reference room for Am. Commn. to Negotiate Peace aboard “George 
Washington”; appt. on Gen. Staff U. S. A., Jan., 1919, attached 
to mil. attache, Rome; with American and Allied forces in Near 
East, etc.; hon. discharged, Oct. 28, 1919; commnd. Lt.-Colonel 
Divina: Cz Feb-, 1920. 

Awarded Greek Croix de Guerre; Order Danilo 3d class; mil- 
itary medal for bravery Montenegro; Italian service ribbon, Mem. 
Am. Folk-Iore Soc., S. A. R.; Fellow Royal Geog. Soc. Clubs: Ex- 
plorers’, Salmagunde (N. Tn) Cornell Club of N. Eng., Boston 
Art Club, Calvary Club. Author: The Gateway to the Sahara, 
1909; Tripoli in Barbary, 1911; Let ’R Buck, 1921. 

* % * * % * % 

The Tacna-Arica negotiations stand, beyond doubt, as the most 
important international undertaking in which the United States Gov- 
ernment has been engaged, on the western continent, since the war. 
If the Chilean and Peruvian Governments will stand firm in the 
wisdom which led them at last to make voluntary submission of 
their great territorial dispute to arbitration at Washington, and later 
to accept the Coolidge award, there can be no question of the justice: 
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and even-handed fairness which General Pershing will deal out to 
both Governments in the conduct of the plebiscite. The announce- 
ment of this week, (Nov. 22) to the effect that Charles Wellington 
Furlong has been called upon to assist the American Delegation at 
Arica must be of great interest to Bostonians. This marks the third 
time in the forty-year dispute between Chile and Peru that a Boston- 
ian has joined in the execution of the arbitration award. The news 
from Chile at this time is not very encouraging; she threatens 
to withdraw from the trilateral commission. Although one cannot 
become too confident, we have at least some encouragement from the 
history that tells us that a few years ago Peru was just as obstinate 
as Chile is today, but under the patient diplomacy of this Govern- 
ment, finally came to terms. 

Mr. Furlong, on the eve of his departure, Nov. 28, 1925, was 
given a dinner by Captain Fleiss of the Argentine Battleship Riva- 
davia. 

As an author we find Lt.-Col. Furlong’s book, “Let ’er Buck,” 
standing unparalleled as a picture of the passing of the West. 
Critics have been most lavish in their praise of this volume. The 
following notes taken from newspaper articles give a better account 
of the value of this book than could any writer. Detroit News 
says: “A better book upon plainsmen, their daring, their achieve- 
ments, their methods, and their courage, has not been written.” 
Saturday Night, Toronto, Can., prints: “Mr. Furlong gives to the 
book a significance far above that attaching to a mere chronicle. 
The Wild West is a thing of the past and worthy of its Homer— 
as such Mr. Furlong in a measure serves. It is almost an impor- 
tant work of history.” The New York Tribune: “When one reads 
‘Let ’er Buck’. . . he fairly gets the dust of the arena. As a mat- 
ter of fact one will have to have the pulse of a clam not to read the 
book.” Open Road: Magazine, Boston; “Few Western novels will 
hold your attention so well as this book in which there is no fic- 
tion at all.” Argonaut, San Francisco: “He pours it all forth . 
in so exuberant a medley as almost to make audible and visible 
a scene without a parallel on earth.” The book is published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, and contains fifty illustrations. 
This new lecture by Lt. Col. Charles Wellington Furlong entitled, 
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“The Passing of the Old West,” has been given in schools, clubs, 
theatres and colleges all over the United States. It is a great honor 
to our art school to have had a man of such great talent and vast 
achievements as one of her students. A list of the other lectures 
which are grouped under the “Furlong Lectures” give us some 
knowledge of the indefatigable make up of the man. The list in- 
cludes: Argentina; Brazil; Chile; Venezuela; Guianas; Peru; 
Americanism; Art; Turkey; Syria; Palestine; Montenegro; Dal- 
matia; Tripoli; Ethnology. He is listed as an explorer author, 
soldier and cowboy. Surely here is a man who in his time plays 
many parts. When Mr. Furlong returns from his South American 
trip we shall be most fortunate if we can have the opportunity of 
hearing his lecture in our school hall as was planned for the Jan- 
uary meeting. Meanwhile let us learn about the most accomplished 
and accomplishing in our midst. 


MR. RICHARD ANDREW 


Mr. Richard Andrew who has been an instructor at the Art 
School for a great many years and who has made a very enviable 
name for himself as an expert draughtsman has won the commission 
to paint a mural for the Massachusetts State Capitol Building. 
The decision was made by a committee comprised of the State Art 
Commissioner, and a committee of the Yankee Division, consisting 
of General Alfred F. Foote, Major J. Connelly of Wakefield, Major 
Thomas J. Hammond of Northampton, Major Alfred F. Bailot of 
Adams, and Sergeant P. J. Gloster of Springfield. The terms of the 
act authorizing the painting stipulated that it must be painted by a 
Massachusetts artist who resided in the state, or by a member of the 
Twenty-sixth Division. Three prizes were offered in the competi- 
tion. The second prize went to George Hallowell of Winchester, 
and J. Alden Twachtman of Greenwich, Conn., and Pelham Glass- 
ford of Washington, D. C., in collaboration won the third award. 
The scene of the painting is at Apremont when the colors of the 
104th Regiment, 26th Division, were decorated, with the Croix de 
Guerre of France. It is the first time in the history of our country 
when any foreign power has ever decorated a unit of America’s 
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armed forces. The painting is to be twenty-six feet long and nine 
feet high, and is to be divided into three panels. It is to be placed 
on the third floor of the State House, opposite the entrance to the 
House of Representatives. It is planned to have the mural in place 
on April 27th, 1927, the ninth anniversary of the actual occurrence 
of the real event. The artist is a native of Ireland, and received his 
art training at the Massachusetts Normal Art School. Among por- 
traits he has painted we note the very excellent likeness of the late 
Thomas W. Lawson and the large canvas of Mr. Dutton which hangs 
on the wall of the stairway at the Houghton, Dutton Department 
Store. It is with great pleasure that our alumni wishes Mr. An- 
drew all the success which should come to one whose talent is 
great and whose industry is indefatigable. 


“With Ignorance wage eternal war, 
To know thyself forever strain, 
Thine ignorance of thine ignorance is 


Thy fiercest foe, thy deadliest bane.”—The Kasidah 


“it is better, youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth, 
Toward making, than repose on aught found made;—” 


—Browning 
“__we have chosen our path— 
Path to a _ clear-purposed goal, 


Path of advance!” —Arnold 


“Life is but thought; so think I will 
That Youth and I are housemates still.’’ —Coleridge 


“Foster the Beautiful, and every hour thou call’st new flowers to 


birth.” —Shiller 


“Thy Thought to thee an Empire be; 
Break every prisoning lock and bar.”” —The Kasidah 
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EDITORIALS 


History testifies to the fact that every organization has its days 
of prosperity and its periods of hard times. The character of, an 
organization depends upon the ability of the directors to co-operate 
and work unselfishly for the good of its members. Desire for posi- 
tion, recognition, personsal interests, unkind crticisms of others,— 
all theze will prevent growth and helpfulness. One person with 
the desire in mind to control the organization, or with the type 
of mind which believes one can “make” people do as they want 
them to, will cause friction, discouragement, and hard times will 
ensue. It is unfortunate that most of us find that although the 
ultimate end of the force of good is victory over evil, at the same 
time we realize that the force of evil is also as sharp as the blade 
of a two-edged sword. The saddest part of the cause of the ruina- 
tion of an organization is the fact that the one who is to: blame often 
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has the best interests of the organization at heart, but fails to use 
tact and discretion; and sometimes from a very little trouble,—a 
misunderstanding,—an insulting remark or unkind word,—the ravy- 
ages of turmoil and contention will prevent progress, and the organ- 
ization will merely exist. The alumni of-our school has always 
been a force. It always will be a force. Sometimes it is held to- 
gether by a few loyal members. Sometimes criticism is rife ex- 
pressing disgust with existing conditions. But the members of the 
board strugzle bravely on, and bind the successful years together. 
We must believe in our president. We must give our support and 
kindly co-operation to those who hold responsible positions. We 
must accept the verdict of the alumni concerning different activities, 
and not let our personal feelings betray our inability to appreciate 
the successsful results obtained by any of our members. In a word 
we must work together like the traditional “bundle of sticks” which 
broke singly but proved stronger than might when banded together. 


“Every picture should be surrounded by a space of silence”, 
were the words written on a college blackboard. And why?  Beau- 
ty stands alone. A worth-while painting expresses a beautiful 
thought, and that it may be clearly received by the receptive mind 
it must come singly and alone. The artist has labored to express 
in a simple way a thought stirred by a vision of loveliness or a great 
truth. He has eliminated all that which is ugly, unnecessary and 
confusing. We should never destroy this visibly expressed thought 
which the artist has given us through the medium of paint or pen- 
cil, by surrounding it with objects suggesting thoughts foreign to 
the artist’s expression. Visitors to art museums often suffer from 
physical exhaustion after walking through gallery after gallery,— 
not because of the physical fatigue as much as from the mental 
strain caused by a continuous chain of thoughts poured into the 
brain by row after row of paintings. How restful it is to look down 
a long corridor and see one beautiful painting cut from its sur- 
roundings by the frame of the doorway. How interesting it is to 
know that theatrical managers are endeavoring to arrange the light- 
ing so that scenes will stand out in space, so that the thought will 
be a unit. The wealthiest woman in one of our largest cities always 
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appears at social affairs in a simple gown of expensive material, 
decorated with a single jewel—an expensive brooch worth a king’s 
ransom. This theme calls to mind the Japanese with one ornament 
beautifying his room; the Taj Mahal, alone in its grandeur; the 
Lincoln Memorial; the Great Sphinx. All paintings should be de- 
signed to fill a given space. The subject should fit into the sur- 
roundings. Before one buys a painting one should consider where 
it is to be hung. This is idealism. We should never become so 
educated that we fail to enjoy anything unless it is perfect; but we 
should strive for perfection in our own expressions just as the 
artists who serve us strive to give their best. 


Laura Coombs Hill draws flowers in color so that the very soul 
of the blossoms is laid bare on the petals. We can look into the 
heart of radiant Darwin and Cottage tulips; we can feel the soft 
loveliness of Orange King and Lemon Queen calendulas; and the 
common garden annuals of our grandmother’s gardens find in us 
an overflow of emotion which longs to speak but can find no words 
suitable. Literati tells us that Hardy’s “Return of the Native” draws 
a picture of a moor which breathes with life and takes on a real 
personality. Emily Bronté’s “Wuthering Heights” also depicts with 
such vividness plant and animal life on a vast moor that one feels 
the very pulse of all nature throb as one reads the descriptions. 
Ann Sedgewick’s “Christmas Roses” gives us a series of short stories 
as clean cut and lustrous as Parian marble. Considering the 
World War many instances where flowers in the sick room 
cheered the hardest hearts could be recited. An art instructor 
planted three dozen French Narcissus bulbs in bowls filled with 
pebbles. Fear existed that among the 3200 boys enrolled in the 
school a few would find the pebbles easy material for making 
trouble. With classes passing all day long only interest in the 
growth of the plants, and many remarks concerning success or lack 
of success with similar ventures at the home resulted. It is in man 
to strive for good. We who are blessed with a plot of ground 
wherein we may plant flowers are indeed fortunate. When the 
beauty of growing flowers was brought to an invalid and an attempt 
at cheer resulted in the visitor saying, “And you, too, will some day 
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have a garden”; the response came, Oh nose Neveracxpecusea 
have anything as beautiful as a garden.” And with all that» has 
been said and written about the spiritual significance of flowers it 
remains for us to grasp what great minds and big souls have tried 
to teach us. It is our business to create beauty, to surround our- 
selves with beauty, to love the beautiful. 


ALUMNI NOTES 
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An exhibition of oil paintings, sketches 
and drawings by Miss Elizabeth M. P. Bart- 
| lett was held at 248 Newbury Street the lat- 
| ter part of December and until January 8th. 
| Miss Bartlett was in Europe during the win- 
ter and summer of 1923 and painted land- 
‘scapes and street scenes in France, (Brittany 
and Normandy) and in Italy and Switzer- 
land. This exhibition showed Miss Bartlett 
to be a colorist of the modern school, sac- 
rificing composition and sometimes values in 


“Lion.” Ivory game 


piece from the tomb ; : : : 
Socoe Chskann order to convey an immediate impression of 


the scene. It is always a pleasure to note 
that one of our members has the talent and business ability to con- 
duct a “one-man show.” We are told that the exhibition not only 
proved inspirational, but was of decided financial gain to the artist. 


Mr. Willis Hatch, Richard E. Bailey, Ralph C. Scott and Ralph 
Burns, all M. N. A. S. men, are teachers at thie Providence Technical 
High School. Mr. Hatch is an instructor of modelling; Mr. Bailey, 
of Commercial Illustration and Freehand Drawing in the day and 
also in the Evening High School. Mr. Scott and Mr. Burns are 
instructors in Free-hand Drawing and Design. This fall, Richard 
Bailey was elected President of the Association of the Rhode Island 
Teachers of Drawing and Manual Arts. At the Christmas show of 
the Providence Art Club, Mr. Scott exhibited a number of charming 
pencil drawings made during the past summer. Mr. Bailey ex- 
hited three water colors of the White Mountain country. 
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Miss Helen Cleaves is working on a book plate for the Teachers’ 
College which is based on Dynamic Symmetry for its fundamental 
design structure. It is believed that the alumni may have the priv- 
ilege of owning a reproduction of this plate by its appearance in 
a later Bulletin. 


Miss Catherine Reavelly, of Lynn Classical High School, is. hav- 
ing a leave of absence. Mr. Ray, former instructor at M. N. A. 5., 
is substituting at the High School for the rest of the year, but is 
still active at the Art School attending all the faculty meetings by 
special invitation. | 


The March number of the Bulletin is to be a Celtic Art number 
and will contain an article accompanied by illustrations from the 
writings of Miss Ellen F. O'Connor. The March issue, 1925, con- 
tained such an article and we recall with much pleasure the ex- 
cellence of the text and the marvellous illustrations. The sugges- 
tion of an alumnus is to be observed and the illustrations will be 
printed on one side of the page, only. 


The course in Dynamic Symmetry which Mr. Edwin Hoadley 
is giving Saturday mornings at the Art School is proving interest- 
ing, instructive and extremely helpful to those who have been able 
to take it. Many volumes of material on the subject could never 
give what Mr. Hoadley is able to impart in the two-and-one-half 
hour pericd of lecture and class work which the course offers. 


It is most gratifying and complimentary to the Bulletin to have 
the circulation changed from the form of booklet to that of a 
magazine. Through the efforts of Miss Ruby G. Allen this has 
been accomplished. The purpose of introducing this change was 
to save postage and facilitate the mailing problem. 


The May Number of the Bulletin will be a Camp and Summer 
Art School Number. Any one who advertises in the Bulletin may 
have a write-up of not more than a page giving detailed information 
concerning their camp or school. The Alumni Board hopes that 
in this way the alumni will be doing its members a real service. 
All ads and write-ups should be sent to the editor before April Ist. 
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The engagement is announced of Miss Miriam I. Ross, class of 
1915, to Mr. Charles W. Underhill of Tenafly, New Jersey. Mr. 
Underhill is an instructor of mathematics at the Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa. 


It is with pleasure that we note the return of Miss Mae Duff 
to her position as instructor at the Girls’ High School, Boston. The 
very heartiest best wishes are extended to Miss Duff by all the 
alumni. She has always been a successful and ardent worker for 
the good of the association. 


Mr. Theodore Dillaway, Director of Art in Philadelphia, who 
so successfully conducted the Windsor Mountain Camp at Dublin, 
N. H., for several seasons, is to resume his interest in this art colony 
this coming summer. Mr. Dillaway did not take an active part in 
the management of the colony last summer. 


Miss Grace Hackett has opened a studio on Newbury Street in 
the same building with Cooley’s China Shop. Miss Hackett is 
giving instructions in china painting and all branches of design 
work as applied to materials, which may be used for decorative 
purposes, and also wearing apparel. 


At the December meeting of the Board, eleven members were 
present. At the January meeting of the Board, twelve members 
were present. This is very encouraging and points to a thriving 
society if the ideals expressed at the meetings can be held to. All 
the members are earnest workers who have proved their worth in 
other organizations, and with few exceptions work together in har- 
mony,—a quality which is necessary to success. Let us all help 
the board in every way we can. 


Mr. John E. Alcott, a M. N. A. S., man who is at present a de- 
signer with Bird & Son, Inc., Boston, is conducting a course in 
Poster Design at the B. Y. M. C. Union, on Boylston Street. Wil- 
fred O. Thoner of the Fenway studios, also a Normal Art graduate, 
is an instructor in the same class. The course is once a week for 
ten weeks, each lesson being for one and one half hours. 
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As a result of the fine showing of sketches of foreign views 
shown by Miss Elizabeth Bartlett at her “one man” exhibition last 
December, the artist has been requested to have fifteen of her color- 
ful sketches hung in the dining-room of the Boston Art Club, 
The paintings are hung for decorative effect and not as an exhibi- 
tion for the general public to view. The sketches chosen are de- 
lightful bits of color which sparkle with jewel-like radiance in the 
dim light of the attractive dining-room. We hope that Miss Bart- 
lett will give the general public a better opportunity to see these 
examples of a certain phase of modern art, by an exhibition in a 
well-lighted exhibition hall such as her work warrants. 


A series of six free lectures on painting will be given by W. Lester 
Stevens, a well-known landscape painter of Rockport in the College 
of Liberal Arts, Boston University, 688 Boylston Street, Boston, 
on Wednesday evenings, beginning February 10, 1926. This is a 
service rendered to the art public by the Art Department of Boston 
University, and members of this Alumni Association and_ their 
friends are cordially invited to attend. Mr. Stevens is a fluent 
speaker, and his talks will give an outline of picture-making from 
an artist’s point of view; the study of the color, composition and 
values required in the making of pictures, and how to judge them. 


In order that members of the Alumni Association may share with 
friends the good things yet to come on the program, the Executive 
Board voted to have guest tickets which may be purchased before 
or at the meetings. Members must be sure they present their own 
membership tickets for admittance. 


On March 6th, the Massachusetts School of Art students are 
presenting “The Four Sacred Mysteries,” giving an evening per- 
formance. This play has great beauty and should be patronized 
by all art lovers, art teachers, and those interested in stagecraft. 
The tickets are 75 cents and $1.00, and may be purchased at the 
Art School where the performances are to be given. 


On Friday evening, March 12th, Mr. Daniel Brewster will pre- 
sent, in the hall of the Art School, a Chinese phantasy entitled, 
“The Enchanted Stone,” or “The Legend of the Chinese Lily.” The 
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phantasy was written by Miss Levi, and under the direction of 
Mr. Brewster the costumes, scenery, scenario and lighting effects 
were worked out by the junior class of Teacher Training. The idea 
is to show what can be done in a small hall with limited facilities, 
and at the same time to give an artistic presentation. The inter- 
pretation will be enhanced by Chinese music played on real Chinese 
instruments. The phantasy is in one act with three scenes. Tickets 
for Alumni members are 50 cents; for guests 75 cents. The marvel- 
ous beauty which always accompanies Mr. Brewster’s productions 


should warrant a capacity audience. 


MUSEUM NOTES 


By the time that the new east wing of the 
Museum is completed it is hoped that there 
will be sufficient money to lay out the garden 
which is planned for the court. At the pres- 
ent time there are two doors leading from 
the corridor, which passes from the Hunting- 
ton end of the building to the Fenway side, 
which open into the court. A plan of the 


“Cat.” Gray marble. pais 
An Egyptian amulet. building shows how far seeing the designers 


from El Kur ’uw. . were and how beautiful the finished structure 


will be. 


The Phillip Brooks statue which used to stand at the right of 
the main entrance of the building in the yard has-been moved to 
Andover, Mass. It was never the property of the Museum and 
was there only until it could be placed in a suitable location. The 
statue of Hawthorne which used to be at the left of the entrance 
in the yard has been taken to Salem. This statue also did not 
belong to the Museum, 


The long closed wall space on the new east wing which is so 
conspicuous is a brick wall covered with stucco. This is not the 
completed plan as the architectural plans call for another addition 
which will be granite and have many windows to break up the 
bareness of the long space. A study of the layout as shown in the 
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catalogue is very interesting, and makes one realize how important 
art is to to the citizen when so much money is to be spent and so 
many men and women of intelligence are doing so much for Boston. 


There is to be an exhibition of Contemporary Italian sculpture 
and paintings at the museum from February 23rd until probably 
March 10th. At the same time there is to be an exhibition of 
sculpture by Arstide Maillot which will continue until March 16th. 
This exhibition is the one mentioned in the December Bulletin, but 
with more exact information herein. 


The classes of art students who study in the galleries and who 
are at the same time pupils in the public schools form an interesting 
jgroup. There are two distinct groups Fine Arts—High School Vo- 
cational Drawing Classes; and the Saturday Drawing Classes. The 
High School class studies Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, and Saturday mornings. These classes are limited to 
25 members. The teachers are paid by the city of Boston. The 
Saturday morning classes consist of two classes for pupils under 
fourteen years of age, and two classes for pupils over fourteen years 
of age. In the afternoon there also is a Saturday class for pupils 
under fourteen. These classes are also limited to twenty-five mem- 
bers. The pupils for the High School classes are recommended by 
public school art instructors or supervisors. The teachers for the 
Saturday classes are employed by the Museum. ‘There is also an- 
other class which has one half hour of drawing and one half hour 
devoted to studying art treasures in the galleries. 


From the 8th of February to the 17th there is to be an exhibi- 
tion of paintings on view at the Museum, showing the work of the 
Paige scholars who are now studying abroad. Miss Jessie Parke 


and Aiden L. Ripley are the two who will exhibit. 


During the time that the Sargent exhibition was open to the 
public at the Museum figures show that 153,890 people visited the 
galleries. Let those who will say that the public is not interested 
in art at the present time. 


The Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin is a magazine which every 
art student, art teacher, and every citizen who believes in the ad- 
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vancement of civilization should subscribe to. It is published bi- 
monthly giving the subscriber six copies each year at the small cost 
of fifty cents postpaid. Many of the illustrations are of untold 
value as works of art. Single copies of publications of the current 
Anyone desiring back num- 


When one real- 


year may be purchased for ten cents. 
bers after a year must pay twenty cents. 
izes that the Museum is constantly adding new paintings and ob- 
jects of art interest to its collection and that these are listed and 
often written up in the Bulletin with accompanying illustrations 
one understands why it is a part of one’s duty to subscribe to this 
valuable pamphlet. 


The Daumier lithographs which are on view in the corridor of 
the print department show humor in art displayed from the hand of 
a truly great draughtsman. He has been spoken of as the French 
master who had the wit of Balzac and the eloquence of Victor Hugo. 


If one is interested in what can be done for the comic sections of 
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our American newspapers heze can be found true art as art and 
not badiy drawn caricatures attempting to create fun. Daumier 
was born in 1808 and died in 1879. His drawing were reproduced 
in newspapers and magazines throughout France. The collection 
at the Museum is through the purchase by the Babcock bequest. 


The reproduction of the Walter Smith portrait was made from 
a photograph which was loaned to the Bulletin by the Christian 
Science Monitor. We are grateful to them for their kindness. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Alumni Association was 
held on Friday evening, December 11, in the school hall. This was 
an important occasion, members and guests having gathered to 
honor Walter Smith, founder of art education in this state, and 
the first principal of the Normal Art School. Among those who re- 
ceived were Dr. Payson Smith and Mrs. Smith, Mr. Vonnoh, Mrs. 
May Smith Dean, Mr. and Mrs. Farnum, and officers of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Nichols, our president, welcomed the guests and mem- 
bers, and presented Mrs. Dean who told the circumstances leading 
up to the painting of the portrait of her father. Mr. Vonnoh also 
gave interesting reminiscences of the early days of the Art School, 
and still has memories of the forcefulness of Walter Smith’s per- 
sonality and his power of suggestion. The portrait was then un- 
veiled by Mr. Nichols, and, on behalf of the Alumni Association, 
was presented to the school. Mr. Farnum, on behalf of the school, 
accepted it, and expressed the great pleasure that through this por- 
trait might live again within the walls of the school the personality 
of the founder. Mr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, 
paid his tribute to Mr. Walter Smith, and in seconding Mr. Von- 
noh’s tribute to the vigor and forcefulness of Walter Smith’s per- 
sonality, stressed the point that this was the mission of the fine 
arts in the schools,—to develop the individuality of the pupils. 

Following the presentation of the portrait, a social hour was 
enjoyed. Refreshments were served by Miss Alice Hicks, and danc- 
ing continued until a late hour. 

MargortE Lorinc, Recording Secretary. 
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HE first duty of all who come in contact with the growing 


child, is to foster his inherent love of the beautiful,” 
said President William H. Vogel in his address before the 
Western Arts Association. 


el believe that the principles of Art can be intelligibly pre- 
sented to the understanding of the ordinary individual, 
so that he may see their application to the affairs of his occupa- 


tion, in business, his profession, and his home — that art is 
about to take its place as a teachable and demonstrable science, 
possessing a quality that is inherently divine.” — Bonnie E. 


Snow, “My New Art Creed.” 


if is your high duty as a school authority, and ours as manu- 

facturers of school art materials to see that our children 
learn the significance of “art for life’s sake,” and guide them- 
selves accordingly. As a part of this great plan, school au- 
thorities everywhere must see that art instruction in the 
schools is not “pinched” or “snuffed out” completely when- 
ever there is danger of curtailment of funds. We, as manu- 
facturers of art tools, such as “Prang’” Water Colors, must 
uniformly and continually hold all such products to their very 


highest possible standard. 


ET us cooperate in this our common undertaking. Have 
your Art Department consult our new American Art Aid 
Department for advice on all art problems, and information 
concerning the best possible materials for your particular 
purpose. 


THE 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of “Old Faithful” Blackboard Chalk, White 


and Colored; “Prang” Water Colors; “Prang” Wax Pressed 
and Pastel Crayons; “Prang” Tempera, the better show card 
color. 
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MERCY BAILEY 
From a Painting by Miss RicHARDSON 


MERCY BAILEY PORTRAIT 


The alumni is still receiving contributions to pay for this por- 
trait. The proceeds from the lecture on Celtic Art which Miss 
Ellen F. O’Connor is to give at the Art School soon are to be given 


to this fund. Are you doing your part? Send contributions to Mr. 
Edwards. 


“God doth not need either man’s work or His own gifts; who 
best bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best.” —Browning 
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CAROLINE WEST—vanHELDEN 


A tribute to her efforts to enrich and beautify the lives of others. 
A student at the Massachusetts Normal Art School during its earliest 
days, Caroline West soon became a teacher of drawing in “The Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School” in Philadelphia. | When the Walter 
Smith system of drawing was introduced into the public schools of 
that city, she was the leader of a group of Massachusetts Normal 
Art students who taught the thousand teachers of the various grades, 
and for four years worked untiringly for the success of the system 
until she started a normal art school for those whose interest led 
them beyond the requirements of the Board of Education. Out of 
this effort grew the permanent Philadelphia interest in Industrial 
ip et 

One of the instructors in this school was William A. Mason, 
from the Massachusetts Normal Art School. He was made Director 
of Drawing in the Philadelphia public schools, and held that posi- 
tion for thirty-five years until his death. He is succeeded by Theo- 
dore M. Dillaway, also a N. A. S. graduate. 

Miss West’s ambition to become an artist led her to spend all 
her free time studying in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
or with Pete Moran or Emily Sartain. Then she went abroad 
intending to continue her studies, but soon after married Adrian 
vanHelden, Secretary of the Netherland’s Consulate at Philadelphia. 

She studied portrait painting under Chase, and frequently ex- 
hibited at the Academy’s annual exhibitions, at one of which her 
canvas was among those eligible for the May Smith prize for the 
best portrait by an American woman painter. Her portrait of 
Professor Charles C. Schaeffer hangs in College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, and another of Dr. Mendenhall hangs in Guilford 
College, N. C. Portraits by her may also be seen in the Young 
Friends’ Association, Philadelphia; in the Germantown Library; 
in Haverhill; and in other Massachusetts cities. During the ad- 
ministration of Governor Sproul, Pennsylvania, she was commis- 
sioned by him to make copies of certain portraits of Colonial Gov- 
ernors, notably Peter Stuyvesant, William Penn, and Governor 
Printz, for the Executive Mansion at Harrisburg. 


After the death of her only child (a talented daughter of fif- 
teen) and of her husband, Mrs. vanHelden devoted herseif assidu- 
ously for some eight years to her art in New York City. Toward 
the end of her life she lived quietly at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
among the Friends whose society she had joined. There in Whit- 
tier House can be seen a portrait of George Fox and of the poet 
Whittier, both products of her brush. 

Vigorous native talents she developed with energy and idealism 
into a discriminating appreciation of the beautiful in art and life, 
—a clear perception which she delighted to express on canvas and 
in the classroom. 

She was born in Booneville, Missouri, of New England parents 
(Charles Warner West and May Chaffin West); she died at Swarth- 
more, September 27, 1924. 

ANNIE GODDARD WHITMORE. 


BOSTON EXHIBITIONS 
ART MUSEUM, Huntington Avenue. 


The Museum is open free to all every day in the year, excepting the Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. Hours on weekdays, 10 a.m. to 
5 P.M. (closing during November at 4.30; during December and January at 4; 
during February at 4.30); Sundays 1 to 5 P.M. 


Decorative Arts from Paris International Exposition. 
Paintings by Jessie B. Parke and Alden L. Ripley. 


ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM. 
Open Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, from 10 to 3. Sundays 1 to 4. 


ART CLUB, Dartmouth, corner Newbury Street. Dartmouth Street entrance. 
Galleries open every day but Sunday from 11 till 5. 
Early_Chinese Art. 
THE CASSON GALLERIES, 575 Boylston Street 
Paintings by Stanley Woodward. 
Etchings by Frank Brangwyn. 
DOLL AND RICHARDS GALLERY, 71 Newbury Street. 
Paintings of Ships and the Sea by Frank Vining Smith. 
Etchings by contemporary artists. 


Water Colors by Frederick E. Lowell. 
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THE VOSE GALLERIES, 559 Boylston Street. 
Drawings by Kenneth Clark Pillsbury. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS, 162 Newbury Street. 
Paintings by William M. Paxton. 

COPLEY GALLERY, 103 Newbury Street. 
Water Colors by Frederick E. Lowell. 

GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY, 446 Stuart Street. 
Paintings by Otis Philbrick. 
Water Colors by Robert Wade. 
Miniatures by Eleanor Mason. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 9 Park Street. 


Camera Portraits and Landscapes by Dorothy Jarvis. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 9-A Ashburton Place. 
Block Prints and Wood Cuts by Contemporary Artists. 


BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 264 Boylston Street. 
Illustrations by Warkick Goble. 
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“TarRA Broocn” (back). Irish, Eighth Century 


IRISH BROOCHES IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ART, DUBLIN 


“The brooch of burning gold 

That clasps the chieftain’s mantle fold 
Wrought and chased with rare device 
Studded fair with gems of price.” 


Obiects of personal adornment are classed among the so-called 
“Minor Arts” which are associated very intimately with the lite of 
a people. 

No relics of antiquity are more deserving of study than personal 
ornaments, and of all personal ornaments, perhaps the brooch is 
the most important as affording an insight into the character of 
the people by whom it was worn. Their ingenuity can be measured 
by the perfection of the mechanism of the working parts, their 
culture by the refinement of the ornament, and their skill as crafts- 
men by the finish of the workmanship. 

From the time of Homer to the fall of the Western Empire 
brooches were much used both for ornament and use. The oldest 
bit of Latin now known to be in existence is inscribed upon a gold 
brooch, found 1886, at Praeneste. 

A brooch is obviously a higher development of the pin, a con- 
trivance for fastening together temporarily any two points on a 
garment, consisting principally of a ring or disk or semicircle, in 
all these forms there being a pin passing across it, fastened at one 
end with a joint and at the other with a hook. 

“Fibula” was the name given to the brooch by the Romans. The 
“Fibula” is the safety-pin type of brooch. The time, and place 
of origin, is not exactly determined. Central Europe, probably, 
towards the close of the Bronze Age; that is, somewhat before 
1000 B.C. 

The writer has seen in the museums at Mainz, Zurich, and 
Heidelberg very interesting examples of brooches which were found 
on the Continent and which are not unlike the early brooches 
found in Ireland. 

Every work of human art has its shape determined by the end 
which it is to serve, the taste of the people, and the time of which 
it is the product. 
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The earliest form of the Irish brooch is known as “Penannular.” 
It has a movable “ring,” usually with expanded ends, and a slit 
or break in the continuity of the ring by which the open ring could 
be passed under the pin and turned so as to hold the brooch firmly 
in its place. The length of the pin exceeded the diameter of the 
ring. 

Although the general form of the penannular brooch is probably 
of Eastern origin, the decorative features vary according to the 
race of people who adopted it. 

Irish brooches were made of bronze enriched with enamel. Many 
were coated with a silver like metal, a method very common in 
the 9th century. Attention is called to the prevalence of beautiful 
work in enamel to be seen on the Irish brooches, an art carried 
on without interruption from the Pagan period into early Christian 
times. 

About the time interlaced ornament came into vogue at the end 
of the 7th century, the brooch was modified by the closing of the 
divided ring by a small band or tongue of metal and could, there- 
fore, be no longer turned under the pin. 

The brooch becomes now more akin to the ring-pins which prob- 
ably came into use about the ninth or tenth century. 

In a later development of the brooch the slit was completely 
closed, but was clearly indicated in the pattern. The late Celtic 
forms are replaced by interlaced figures of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 

The early brooches were small but became larger and more 
ornate, the size of the ring often five or six inches in diameter, with 
pins seven to nine inches in length. The manner in which the 
brooch was worn is shown on sculptured figures of the High 
Crosses in Ireland, at Clonmacnois A. D. 914; Monasterboice A. D. 
924, and at Kells, County Meath. The pin was worn pointed out- 
wards. 

A passage in the Brehon Laws states that men were legally obliged 
to curtail the length of their brooch-pins. The passage runs :— 

“Men are guiltless of pins upon their shoulders or upon their 
breasts: provided they don’t project too far beyond it.” 

The “Ballyspellan” brooch shown in one of the accompanying 
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BALLYSPELLAN Broocu, County Kilkenny — (Irish) 
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ARDAGH Broocu (front) 


illustrations is an excellent example of the divided ring brooch. 
The expanded flat-ring terminals of the brooch are decorated with 
bosses, four on each terminal plate, in the shape of plain caps. 
The bosses are joined by strap-work, dividing the terminal plate 
into panels filled with zoomorphic ornament. On the back of the 
brooch are four lines of “Ogham” writing. This brooch, made of 
silver, was found at Ballyspellan, County Kilkenny, in 1806. 

A fine example of the closed ring type may be seen in the 
Ardagh brooch, shown in illustration. This brooch was found, 
with several smaller brooches, inside the now famous Ardagh 
Chalice, in 1868, by a farmer when digging potatoes at the rath 
of Reerasta, near the village of Ardagh, County Limerick. The 
brooches and a bronze vessel, inside the chalice, were found laid in 
the earth with a rough flagstone on one side. The brooch is of 
silver, partly gilt, and is a fine piece of design. It measures 534” 
in diameter and the pin is 1314” in length. It has rich masses of 
interlacings but animal’s heads are few, and interlaced animals and 
the trumpet pattern are absent. 

Another example of the ring closed entirely, the original division 
of the brooch marked by the segments of the ornament, is shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations, the “Tara Brooch,” the 
gem of the collection in the Museum. This brooch, which was 
found in 1850 near Drogheda, has no connection with Tara, the 
name being given to it by the jeweler to whom it was sold. The 
body of the brooch is of bronze, is decorated with panels of fine 
gold filigree work, enamel and settings of amber and glass, with fine 
cloisonné enamels of dark blue and red. The ornament includes 
spirals, interlaced work, human heads, and animal forms. The back 
of the brooch has many examples of scroll and trumpet pattern. 
The two principal panels are of a hard, white bronze inlaid with 
fine spirals apparently of a copper alloy. A piece of chain of 
the form known as “Trichinopoly work” is attached to the side of 
the brooch to fasten it securely as there was no longer a slit or 
means to twist the ring around as in the early type of brooch. A 
description in detail of this rarely beautiful masterpiece of the 
jeweler’s art is impossible in this limited space. The fineness and 
beauty of the work is beyond belief. It is usually assigned to 
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about 700 A. D. 

At the Museum one may examine the brooch with a powerful 
magnifying glass, which clearly reveals the astonishing intricacy 
and beauty of the design. 

Metal and stone survive the ravages of time, but one cannot speak 
of an ornament like a brooch without regretting the destruction, 
by time, of the lovely textile fabrics of the period which must be 
associated with it and with the life of a busy, gay, and enlightened 
people. ELLEN F’. O’Connor, 

Jamaica Plain High School. 


The illustrations in this number were made from photographs 
brought from Ireland in 1922 by Miss O'Connor. The photo- 
graphs were made especially for her by the official photographer 
of the Museum, through the courtesy of the acting Director, Mr. 
J. J. Buckley. 


“Honor is a good brooch to wear in a man’s hat at all times.” 
.—B. Jonson. 


IN MARCH 


On a soaked fence-post a little blue-backed bird, 
Opened her sweet throat, has stirred 
A million music-ripples in the air 
That curl and circle everywhere. 
They break not shallow at my ear, 
But quiver far within. Warm days are near! 
—Max Eastman. 


“Red foxgloves against a yellow wall streaked with plum-colored 
shadows; 
A lady with a blue and red sunshade; 
The slow dash of ‘waves upon a parapet. 
That is all. 
—Amy Lowell. 
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ARDAGH Broocu (back) 


VISITS TO THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


The Department of Instruction at the Museum wishes to remind 
teachers of both public and private schools that the collections of 
the Museum offer most interesting material for supplementing many 
school courses, history, geography and literatures, as well as art. 

The Egyptian and Greek departments are particularly attractive 
to children. For instance, if-a class is studying Egyptian history 
it is very inspiring to see the portrait statues of Mycerinus who 
built the Third Pyramid, 3000 B. C., and the sarcophagus of 
cedar of Lebanon which was made for a nobleman of the Middle 
Empire 2000 years before Christ. There are also funerary figures 
which .vividly depict the manners and customs of those ancient 
people. | 

If Greek history is the subject, the Minoan Snake Goddess of 
gold and ivory, dating from the sixteenth century before Christ, at 
once makes real the stories of Minos and Crete, while vases and 
fragments of beautiful statues recall the tales of Greece. 

A tapestry illustrating the Miracle of the Sacrament well explains 
some of the legends of the Middle Ages, while Gothic statuettes and 
bits of decoration tell much of the period they represent. 

The Renaissance can be followed through all its stages by care- 
fully looking at paintings expressive of different masters, from the 
earliest to the latest, during that great period in Europe. 

English history can be supplemented by a visit to the Lawrence 
room where there is very interesting wood carving, and where 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh and others become quite real 
through their panel portraits on the walls. 

American history, too, lives again when one sees the furniture 
and silver of Colonial days, and when one studies the Copley and 
Stuart portraits of the time. 

There are, also, many other galleries which can well be used in 
connection with school courses while their value in the study of 
art is, of course, unquestioned. 

Many teachers avail themselves of the opportunities offered, but 
there are some who may not know of them, and for the sake of 
these latter teachers the department wishes to say that classes are 
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not only welcome but, if desired, the department is always glad to 
supply a docent who will explain the exhibits to any school group. 
There is no charge, but it is well to make appointments in advance. 


DRAWING CLASSES 


The Museum of Fine Arts, for several years, has offered Satur- 
day drawing classes for children and young people. Although 
drawing has been obligatory in the public schools over thirty years 
the time given to it is comparatively short in most cases, and there 
is a definite need of more drawing among many of the pupils. 

To meet this need the Museum, through one of its enthusiastic 
teachers, organized a Saturday morning class about fourteen years 
ago. The response was so great that an overflow class met in the 
afternoon. Since that time from two to five classes have been held 
every Saturday from October to May, and there is always a waiting 
list. The classes are limited to twenty-four and include pupils from 
nine to seventeen years of age. 

The aim of the teachers is to supplement the work of the schools, 
not to duplicate it, and to use, as far as may be, the wonderful 
material which the Museum offers. 

The work is individual as far as possible and each pupil is 
encouraged to follow the line in which he is most interested: it 
may be copying textiles or beautiful old drawings and prints; it 
may be drawing from Greek vases, Persian tiles, or sculpture; or 
it may be creative work based on Museum examples. 

Boys and girls are taught to analyze form and color, to recognize 
the principles of order, and to know why things are beautiful as well 
as to enjoy beauty. 

It is quite evident that the pupils enjoy the class work as they 
come regularly, giving up whatever else may attract them on their 
holiday, and showing the greatest enthusiasm for their work. 

The Museum feels that, while it is not its function to instruct the 
public, it is its privilege to help in the appreciation of beauty and 
in the understanding of objects collected under its roof. Moreover, 
in these days of machinery, specialized labor, and short working 
days it is more important than ever before to encourage all kinds 
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of resources for leisure periods. It seems most desirable that young 
people should become acquainted with the works of great masters 
and thereby be given a power of enjoyment. Perchance they may 
also receive inspiration to create objects of beauty themselves, 
whether or not they specialize in art later. 


LOANS OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


The Museum realizes that it is not always convenient for all 
people to come to see its collections and so has provided various 
ways of reaching outside groups. 

There are 65,000 photographs of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ings and textiles which are frequently loaned to teachers and clubs, 
as well as being used for study in the department itself, while the 
Clipping File offers unusual opportunities to art students and 
teachers for research work and illustrative material. The clippings 
come from many and various sources and are particularly adapted 
to the use of individuals and small groups of people who want to 
supplement the resources of the Photograph Department along 
special lines such as history and posters. 

9000 steriopticon slides, also illustrating the history of art, are 
in constant demand by teachers and lecturers, both.in the city 
and in the suburbs. 

Textiles, too, are very often sent to schools where otherwise 
pupils would have little opportunity to see how beautiful designs 
have been developed, and how they have been applied in the past. 

The Travelling Exhibit is another medium by which the Museum 
enables schools to become acquainted with the art of the Old 
World. There are now two such exhibits, one of Egyptian and the 
other of Classical Art, and each exhibit is accompanied by a detailed 
descriptive list of the objects, by many fine photographs, and, also 
by a lecture. The lectures are illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides, and in each case, should give any group a most interesting 
and instructive exposition of the subject. 

As time goes on the Museum hopes to increase the number and 
variety of the travelling exhibits. Already indeed, through the 
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kindness and generosity of Mr. Charles W. Townsend, there is the 
nucleus of a Western Arts Exhibit. 

A lecture on “The Treasures of the Museum,” accompanied by 
a great many steriopticon slides, is still another source by which 
eroups of older people can become acquainted with some of the 
most important objects in the collections. 

The lecture and the loan collections are not only free but are 
most gladly offered by the Museum to anyone who can make use 
of them. Mary P. SAYWwARD. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


The April issue of the Bulletin will con- 
tain a feature article on “Sketching” by no 
less an artist than Miss Anna Mayhew Hatha- 
way, with two illustrations from her work in 
pencil. We are indeed most fortunate in 
securing these plates and are much indebted 
to Miss Hathaway for her generosity. We 
recall with pleasure her scholarly article on 
+ “Color” which appeared in the May Bulle- 
: tin, 1925. 


“Lion.” Ivory game 


piece from the tomb Mr. Daniel Brewster is to be one of the 
of King Shakaba instructors at Mr. Allen’s school at Boothbay 
this coming summer. Mr. Brewster is to 

conduct classes in Stagecraft and Interior Decoration. 


Mr. Theron Cain has exhibited oil paintings and pastels at the 
Milton Public Library during the past month. In addition to his 
work as an instructor at M. N. A. S., Mr. Cain has been much 
occupied with problems in town planning in Braintree, Mass., where 
he is a member of the Planning Board. He is in the midst, at the 
present time, of a campaign to put zoning across, and that means 
writing articles for the papers, speaking before clubs, and attending 
all sorts of conferences. It is the same old story, the busy person 
is never so busy but what he finds time to add more labors to his 
task. 
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The original of the painting by Seurat, called “The Circus” 
which was printed in the June Bulletin, 1925, has been given to 
France by Mr. John Quinn, of New York City. The painting, 
which formed a part of a collection of some 2,000 examples of 
American and French art, is to be placed in the Louvre. Mr. 
Quinn, who was a well known New York lawyer, assembled this 
unique collection, and “The Circus” was one of the treasures of 
the collection. 


Miss Harriet Smith, supervisor of drawing in The Boston schools, 
is enjoying a year’s leave of absence. Miss Smith is spending 
the time in study. 


Miss Helen Cleaves, who attended the Federated Council on 
Art Education which was held recently in New York City, gave a 
report on the proceedings of this council at a meeting held at the 


Boston Teachers’ College, March 10th. 


Mr. Earl Horter has made several pencil drawings for the Dixon 
Pencil company, which form a part of a folio designed for in- 
struction in pencil technique. Mr. Horter’s drawings depict scenes 
in France and Italy. 


The death of Miss Evelyn Cross, sister of Mr. Anson K. Cross, 
took one away whose helpfulness in advancing art interests was 
very great. Miss Cross supervised drawing in Stoneham, Mass., 
and collaborated with her brother in producing several art books. 


Miss Francis Ball has been appointed art instructor at the Lynn 
Classical High School, to carry on the work which Mr. Fred Nichols 
was forced to give up because of his having been elected to the 
Boston system as art instructor at Mechanics Arts High School. 


Mr. William Perry, who was the art instructor in free-hand 
drawing at Mechanics Arts High School, Boston, has accepted a 
position as art instructor at Providence, R. I. 


The House Beautiful Cover Contest always causes considerable 
interest throughout kingdom come. This year about 1200 designs 
from all parts of the known world were received. The House 
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Beautiful annually offers two prizes of $500 and $250 for cover 
designs. A special prize of $100 goes for the best design sub- 
mitted by a student of any school of art. This year M. N. A. 5S. 
again claims the victors. Mrs. Alice Preston (nee Alice Bolam), 
class of 1910, won first prize; and Mrs. Marjorie Smith (nee Mar- 
jorie Woodbury), also of class of 1910, won second prize. The 
prizes last year went to these same artists. It seems true that 
success brings success. We congratulate these artists of our alumni 
and are proud of their achievement. 


Those who are taking Mr. Hoadley’s course at the Art School 
on Saturday mornings are finding the work extremely interesting, 
practical and helpful. Here is an opporunity for one to study with 
one who has won a high place in the art world through his in- 
vestigations and sincere belief in a phase of structural design work 
which is attracting the eyes of many serious art students everywhere. 


Mr. Casimer Shea, of Commerce High School, has prepared a 
series of twelve lectures dealing with the history of art from the 
earliest known dates to the present time. These lectures are il- 
lustrated by plates, charts and blackboard drawings, and are of 
especial interest to those who desire an interesting course in art 
history rather than one dealing with contemporary history of the 
times. Mr. Shea’s unusual ability to draw rapidly and convincingly 
adds much to his talks. 


The interesting design on the cover this month is the work of 
Mme. Maude Gonne MacBride, an artist and ardent Irishwoman, 
residing in Dublin. This drawing is reproduced from the “Book 
of St. Ultan,” and represents a story in Celtic mythology. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Alumni Association was a 
supper at Miss Dalrymple’s Blue Ship Tea Room on “T” Wharf, 
on Friday, February 5, 1926. The fifty adventurous members who 
found their way there and climbed the narrow stairs were rewarded 
with the soft glow of candlelight and a hearty welcome from our 
President, Mr. Nichols. The members were seated in groups at 
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small tables, and conversation and music flowed aplenty between 
the courses of the unusual supper. This, together with the charm 
of the unique surroundings and the warm light of the candles, made 
a most interesting experience which was well worth the efforts of 
the fortunate members who attended. 

MARJORIE LoRING. 


At the February meeting it was voted: that we insert in Article 
VI, Section 1, “One dollar of this amount shall constitute one 
year’s subscription to the Bulletin,” so that it shall read: 

Article VI, Section 1. The annual dues for active and associate 
members shall be two dollars, payable in advance on receipt of 
bill from the Treasurer for the fiscal year beginning October first. 
One dollar of this amount shall constitute one year’s subscription 
to the Bulletin. 


An informal talk, illustrated with the stereopticon, will be given 
in the Massachusetts Normal Art School Hall by Miss Ellen F. 
O’Connor, on Friday evening, March 26, at 8 o'clock. The sub- 
ject announced is “Little known Treasures of Irish Art which may 
be seen in the National Museum of Art, Dublin.” This will not 
be a lecture on the technical side of Celtic Art, but rather one of 
general interest. Miss O’Connor will show representative bits of 
scenery from various parts of Ireland, with which country she is 
very familiar through travel and study. 


“Sun and wind and beat of sea, 


Great lands stretching endlessly 
Where be bonds to bind the free? 
All the world was made for me! 
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—Adelaide Crapsey. 


“There will come soft rains and the smell of the ground, 
And swallows circling with their shimmering sound.” 


-——Sara Teasdale. 
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OLD ROYALL HOUSE, MEDFORD 


Th trip to the “Blue Ship” was a very successful one, and 
as only a limited number could be accommodated several had to be 
refused tickets. 

Here is another opportunity and an exceptional one. Any lover 
of the beautiful should not fail to secure a ticket or tickets for a 
trip to the Old Royall House, Medford. On April 30th, from four 
until six o’clock, this remarkable example of Georgian architecture 
will be opened for the inspection of those fifty fortunate ones who 
secure tickets. This house, one of the finest examples of early 
Colonial homes, is furnished in such a way that one can easily 
visualize the daily life of the Royall family. 

But that is not all—after the inspection of the mansion house, 
the slave quarters, (unique in being, probably the only existing 
building of its kind in New England,) will be opened and a New 
England supper will be served in the beamed dining room. 

There will be an opportunity in the evening for dancing, singing 
or card playing. 

It would add to the occasion if those having Colonial costumes 
were “good sports” and wore them; of course everyone isn’t fortu- 
nate enough to own one but that will not prevent you from being 
one of the first fifty who send a dollar to F. W. Nichols 571 Main 
Street, Medford, Mass., to secure a ticket. 

The Royall House is located on George Street, Medford. To 
reach it take a West Medford or Salem Street, Medford car from 
Sullivan Square. It is only a short distance from the Mystic Valley 
Parkway, and easily accessible by automobile. 


“My mother taught me that every night a procession of junks 
carrying lanterns moves silently across the sky, and the water 
sprinkled from their paddles falls to the earth in the form of dew.” 

From “Scented Leaves from a Chinese Jar,” by Allen Upward. 
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. The peach-trees lean upon a wall of gold and ivory; 
The peacock spreads his tail, the leaves 
Fall silently . . .” —Conrad Aiken. 
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EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION, 1926 


Everyone knows that an Art Conference means an unusual op- 
portunity to hear those well known people, so hard to see, whose 
names have become familiar to us in books and magazines. It 
means also an opportunity to see the newest books and equipment 
so dear to the art teacher. But sometimes it seems as though these 
were all that a conference suggests to some of us, and prospect of 
the hurrying to keep up with an over-full program, and _ sitting 
hour aiter hour listening to speeches either too long or too hurried, 
offers little that suggests refreshment for a tired teacher in vaca- 
tion time. Happily, however, this is not all of a conference, as 
those of us who go can testify. There are the pleasant adventures 
in travelling; we meet friends unexpectedly; or perhaps we plan 
the trip with an acquaintance rarely seen. To one unaccustomed 
to journeyings abroad, especially those involving hotels, the ex- 
perience is highly educational and adds materially to his equip- 
ment. Social opportunities are innumerable, and after all is over 
it will not be the words of the speaker that will stay in our minds 
as much as the heartening atmosphere of good fellowship. All 
around the gems of oratory will be a filling of friendly chats, meet- 
ings with old friends, and jolly groups at meal times. Of course 
for us there will be the M. N. A. S. dinner, a combination of a 
reunion and a jollification—because it is vacation, you know— 
always locked forward to, and always a pleasure. Surely none of 
us will want to miss all these good things this year. So get a 
group together now and plan a jolly train trip. There never was 
time enough to get all talked out, but when you go to Syracuse 
you will have a good opportunity to try for it! Write for your 
rooms now, and let us all get together for a grand M. N. A. S. 
dinner while there. FLORENCE COOPER. 


The Eastern Arts Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Syracuse, New York, April 21, 22, 22, 24, 1926. Further details 
may be secured by writing Mr. F. E. Mathewson, Secretary, Dickin- 
son High School, Jersey City, N. J. FLORENCE COOPER. 
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**CHE first duty of all who come in contact with the growing 


child, is to foster his inherent love of the beautiful,” 
said President William H. Vogel in his address before the 


Western Arts Association. 


a | believe that the principles of Art can be intelligibly pre- 

sented to the understanding of the ordinary individual, 
so that he may see their application to the affairs of his occupa- 
tion, in business, his profession, and his home — that art is 
about to take its place as a teachable and demonstrable science, 
possessing a quality that is inherently divine.” — Bonnie E. 


Snow, “My New Art Creed.” 


[tT is your high duty as a school authority, and ours as manu- 

facturers of school art materials to see that our children 
learn the significance of “art for life’s sake,” and guide them- 
selves accordingly. As a part of this great plan, school au- 
thorities everywhere must see that art instruction in the 
schools is not “pinched” or “snuffed out” completely when- 
ever there is danger of curtailment of funds. We, as manu- 
facturers of art tools, such as “Prang” Water Colors, must 
uniformly and continually hold all such products to their very 
highest possible standard. 


ET us cooperate in this our common undertaking. Have 
your Art Department consult our new American Art Aid 
Department for advice on all art problems, and information 
concerning the best possible materials for your particular 
purpose. 


THE 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


~ Manufacturers of “Old Faithful” Blackboard Chalk, White 

and Colored; “Prang” Water Colors; “Prang’” Wax Pressed 
and Pastel Crayons; “Prang’” Tempera, the better show card 
color. 
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My pEAaR Mr. NicHoLs,— 

It has occurred to me that it would be a very good thing if all 
ihe group going to the Eastern Arts Convention this spring should 
plan to go together. There ought to be enough going from 
Boston and the New England territory that go through Boston to 
make up a special car. Would it not be worth while for the Alumni 
to try and start something of the kind. I do not expect to be at 
the February meeting, but it seems as though something might. be 
said at that time to get things started. 

Sincerely, Roy KIMBALL. 


This matter was discussed at length at the February meeting of 
the Board and it was decided to ask all interested in the plan to 
write to Miss Florence Cooper Girls’ High School of Practical 
Arts, Roxbury, Mass. It is the desire of the Board that some estimate 
may be made of the number who would attend the Convention in a 
special car, as it would be foolhardy to engage a car if expenses 
were not to be met by Alumni members and their friends. So let 
Miss Cooper know at your earliest convenience. 


We will have a get-together at the Eastern Arts Convention at 
Syracuse, probably on Thursday evening. Get your ticket as soon 
as you arrive in Syracuse. 


DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 


BY CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 


The True Inwardness of Mr. Hambidge’s Theory 
of Dynamic Symmetry. 

Some time ago Mr. Jay Hambidge gave a lecture on dynamic 
symmetry to the Art Workers’ Guild and, judging by the attitude 
of the audience, the presentment of his views made a considerable 
impression on a large number of them while inspiring the remainder 
with a keen desire to hear more. He was particularly insistent 
on the point that he was not trying to develop a new theory of 
aesthetics, which many of his English critics seemed to think, al- 
though to the present writer his work, whatever its aim, appears 
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fraught with the highest significance. Much less did he pretend 
to give a sort of recipe for manufacturing beauty—the research for 
which, one imagines, would be as profitable as that for the philoso- 
pher’s stone. In fact, he was not so much concerned with the artist 
as with the craftsman; out of whom he rather maintained the artist 
should develop. In reality he seemed to have little use for the 
artist who did not seek to be a super-craftsman. His theory, to 
put it in a paradox, seemed to be “Take care of the crafts and the 
art will take care of itself.”” He held very strongly that the more 
consummate the craftsmanship of an age the greater its artistic 
masterpieces would be, and he instanced Phidias as the most con- 
summate of craftsmen. 

From Mr. Hambidge’s point of view we cannot have too much 
knowledge of technique provided that the person who acquires it 
recognizes that technique is but the generalized experience of the 
craft and always regards it, not as a substitute for, but as an 
ancillary aid to creative work. Its presence in an artistic master- 
piece can only add greater richness and ripeness to it. 

All this seems very true. To impart technique, whether on 
Montessori or other lines, is in fact one of the major objects of all 
education. Technique from this aspect is the self-imposed yoke 
whose service is perfect freedom, for without it freedom is mere 
license; or, in other words, the greatest artist consciously submits 
to technique in order to triumph over it, being ready to break 
any one of its principles to achieve greatness, but not to break 
them all at once, for that is mere anarchism—ready again, when he 
breaks them, to explain why he did so. Every supremely great 
artist is a potential Antigone whose breach of the highest conven- 
tions is justified by the results, and all the more readily explainable 
by the artist himself the more profoundly he is acquainted with 
the existing canon of conventions which, like a judge of the Supreme 
Court, he is perpetually interpreting. The greatest artists, the 
Leonardos and the Phidiases, are those who have pondered the 
deepest on their art or turned the searchlight of their consciousness 
on the productions of their subliminal self. 

Of course, without inspiration there can be no true art. But 
vis consilt expers mole ruit swa, and inspiration even with its 
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happiest and apparently most spontaneous moments depends on the 
calling into play that precious experience of a lifetime, external or 
internal, of which Whistler spoke. If the painter or the poet is to 
utter adequately the thoughts that arise in him, the forces he 
mobilizes for self-expression for creating the outward and visible 
symbol of his passion are just the technical experience he has 
been amassing consciously or unconsciously during the preceding 
part of his life. 

This is the true element in the saying that genius is the infinite 
capacity for taking pains. Genius always does take infinite pains, 
though the result may only be ultimately revealed by the shortening 
of the artist’s life. Qualitatively a genius may live ten years in 
ten days and die at thirty. But whether those pains be the work 
of the brooding spirit within or outward attempts at self-expres- 
sion, in either case or both they may be lightened and alleviated by 
studying the experince of the particular art or craft concerned, 
always bearing in mind that one cannot get hold of too much of this 
experience if one looks at it not as a set of immutable laws but as 
so many starting points for fresh discovery, truths up to date and 
nothing more, though some of them may remain unaltered for 
centuries, like the law of gravity, till an Einstein comes along.— 
From the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


BROWN APPOINTS W. S. TAYLOR 


Will S. Taylor, mural painter, and at present instructor in art 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed assistant 
professor of art and curator of the art collection at Brown. He 
will begin his duties next September, his appointment filling the 
vacancy that has existed in the art department on College Hill since 
the resignation in June, 1924, of Professor John Shapley, now at 
New York University. 

Mr. Taylor has the commission to create the murals for the 
new Morgan Memorial Hall of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, and he will paint the canvases in a studio 
which the college will provide for him. Some three years will be 
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required to finish the group, which will represent the prehistoric 
ages of man. 

The coming of Mr. Taylor to College Hill will, it is expected, 
bring even closer co-operation than heretofore between Brown 
and the Rhode Island School of Design. The School of Design 
has always been generous and enthusiastic about having art de- 
veloped at the University and its opportunities and facilities, in- 
cluding the new museum, have been offered the University Art De- 
partment for fullest use. 

Mr. Taylor is a graduate of the Massachusetts Near Art School, 
Boston, having studied in his early days with Joseph Decamp, 
Vesper George and Albert Munsell. He held a national art scholar- 
ship to the Art Students’ League, New York, where he studied 
with George Bridgman, and has also travelled and studied in Italy, 
France and England. In 1910-12 he visited Alaska and British 
Columbia to secure data for a series of murals relating to the North 
Pacific Coast Indians. The ceremonial and industrial life of these 
Indians is represented by eighteen mural paintings in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. Mr. Taylor also has a 
religious mural in City Park Chapel, Brooklyn, and he is at 
present planning the preliminary work for the murals that he will 
paint for the Morgan Memorial Hall. 

He is a member of the Salmagundi Club, New York, Allied Artists 
of America, National Mural Painters, Architectural League of New 
York, Lyme Art Association and the Artist Fellowship.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“The air is like a butterfly 
With frail blue wings. 
The happy earth looks at the sky 
And sings.” —Joyce Kilmer. 


“Who loves the rain and loves his home, 
And looks on life with quiet eyes, 
29 


Him will I follow through the storm,— 
—Frances Shaw. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
ART MUSEUM, Huntington Avenue. 


The Museum is open free to all every day in the year, excepting the Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. Hours on weekdays, 10 a.m. 
5 P.M. (closing during November at 4.30; during December and January at 4; 
during February at 4.30); Sundays 1 to 5 p.m. 


Italian Exhibition; Maillol Sculptures. 


Sculpture by Lawrence Tenney Stevens. 


ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM. 
Open Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, from 10 to 3. Sundays 1 to 4. 


FOGG MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 


Recent Acquisitions. Exhibition of Prints. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


House Beautiful Cover Designs. 


ART CLUB, Dartmouth, corner Newbury Street. Dartmouth Street entrance. 
Galleries open every day but Sunday from 11 till 5. 
Paintings by Canadian Artists. 
ROGERS BUILDING, M. I. T. 


Architectural, decorative and other original work by M. Jacques Carlu. 


R. C. VOSE GALLERY, 559 Boylston Street. 
Paintings by Howard E. Smith. 


DOLL AND RICHARDS GALLERY, 71 Newbury Street. 
Water Colors by Charles Hovey Pepper. 
Etchings by William D. Drury. 


THE CASSON GALLERIES, 575 Boylston Street. 
Paintings by Joseph H. Greenwood. 
Prints of Birds. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS, 162 Newbury Street. 
Paintings by Aldro T. Hibbard. 
Water Colors by Nellie Littlehale Murphy. 


COPLEY GALLERY, 103 Newbury Street. 
Early American Portraits. 


Water Colors by Mabel LaFarge. 
GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY, 446 Stuart Street. 


Paintings by Margaret Seymour Sampson and Aaron Berkman. 
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PENCIL SKETCHING 


To explain any form of technique by words is about as satis- 
factory as eating the receipt for mince pie; since the final test of 
skillful handling depends upon a discriminating judgment and a 
sensitiveness of touch quite beyond the power of words to describe. 

Some of the wisdom gained by many struggles and long ex- 
experience may, however, be set down for the guidance of those ad- 
venturing in new paths, and for the enlightenment of all who look 
upon the humble pencil as a common drudge. Many of these 
helpful suggestions have been disseminated by the various pencil 
manufacturers and one hardly needs to add to the excellent articles 
written by Harry Jacobs and by Ernest Watson. As these may not, 
at the present moment, be easily available to readers of the Bulletin 
a consideration of the art of pencil sketching will be neither un- 
timely nor in vain if any weary city dweller or overburdened rural 
teacher is encouraged to try this most convenient of all mediums, 
and to venture forth into the budding spring time armed with a 
portfolio and a number of the resounding little sticks. Did you 
ever notice the sweet sound of the cedar pencils when josted to- 
gether? But why not, is not a violin made of wood? 

What kind of a pencil? This is a question not so easily 
answered since the “Castell” disappeared from the market. The 
“Venus” is a fairly good substitute but-not so absolutely depend- 
able, not so perfectly ground. As for grades—an F, a 2B, a 4B 
and a OB are necessary and the numbers in between are often useful. 
The surface of the paper determines the precise grade desirable. 
On a rough paper a harder pencil is needed that the strokes may 
be clear and clean, free from that objectionable “mealy” quality. 
The “cameo” paper sold by B. L. Makepeace has a most delightful 
surface and though manufactured for the printer is to me more 
satisfactory than any drawing paper. An excellent surface may 


be obtained by applying to a two—or three-ply smooth Strathmore 
a thin, even wash of show card white. This wash may be tinted if 
desired but for work which is to be reproduced it should be pure 
white. An eraser should never be used but in case some dire tragedy 
makes a change of line or value necessary use a kneaded one. The 
surface beneath the paper should be hard and perfectly smooth. 
A sheet of glass is best but for field work a hard cardboard or a 
sand papered and varnished drawing board will do. A piece of 
transparent celluloid to place beneath the hand is useful and rubber 
bands and string in plenty to defy the teasing of the wind. One 
must have a good knife also to sharpen the pencils to chisel points. 
Besides the 2B with the chisel point a 2B with a long, taper point 
will be convenient for certain keen lines and touches. 

Now having our materials in order we seek a subject. For 
practice any subject is acceptable, and it is better to sit down where 
you are and draw what you see than to use all the precious morning 
or afternoon in searching for a pleasing composition. Cast shadows 
on almost any surface will make a subject worth studying. If the 
day is cloudy try some other medium. A pencil sketch is a highly 
conventional rendering of the object. We must at the beginning 
realize that with only four or five values at our command a photo- 
graphic likeness is as impossible as it is undesirable. “Sketching 
is the science oi leaving out” and we must put in only the things 
that are essential to the subject. A touch and a hint are often far 
better than a reiterated statement. A very few lines on the roof of 
the old barn will serve to suggest rough shineles; one need not 
count them. 

“Which way shall I make the strokes go?” is a familiar ques- 
tion and one that must be answered with due regard for individual 
feeling. I have seen some charming pencil rendering in which all 
the strokes were vertical but in general one would say that there 
must be variety in direction and in “quality”. The strokes should 
describe the surface, contour and texture of the object; for wood 
running with the grain, for drapery following the folds in most 
places but with short curved strokes in some of the broader folds 
to give variety; for trees and shrubs following the planes, curving 
to right and left with the curving of the foliage masses. If the 
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The Swan Boats, Public Garden, Boston 


trunk and branches are drawn wholly with lengthwise strokes they 
will appear like bundles of straw, some lines must run across and 
around to suggest solidity. 

Foliage masses may be treated with groups of curved parallel 
lines combined with scribbled loops. In some of the old English 
drawing books one may find elaborate studies of these foliage loops 
varied to describe oak, maple, ash and other species. Though we 
would hardly wish to use so stilted a method a few experiments * 
with these conventions will be helpful. The strokes indicating cast 
shadows may take their direction from the texture on which the 
shadow falls or from the direction of the light. We observe that 
the shadow is crisp and keen near the object that casts it and more 
and more blurred as it recedes. 

In Turner’s etchings we can find a wealth of suggestion for pencil 
rendering and a morning at the Museum of Fine Arts devoted to 
copying some of these beautiful plates is time well spent. In the 
book by Alfred East on “Landscape Painting” are pencil drawings 
of trees in which the artist, by a few deft lines, has recorded all 
the essentials of his subject. The structure of trunk and branches, 
_ the planes of foliage, the aspect of vigorous growth, all are there. - 

The charm of a pencil sketch depends largely upon two things, 
variety of stroke and simplicity of composition. The subject of 
composition is so large that it cannot be tréated of here but before 
we start on our sketching expedition let us re-read Henry R. Poore’s 
delightful “Pictorial Composition.” In the pencil sketch we have 
in effect three and only three, value masses, light, middle and dark. 
The sketch will be forceful in the degree in which we keep these 
masses clear and simple bringing the lights together and eliminating 
as far as possible, all the darks within them, and reducing all the 
lights that occur in the dark masses. Leave plenty of blank paper 
that the imagination of the beholder may have free play. 

The pencil drawings by Mr. Frank Rines, recently exhibited 
at the Architectural Club, show a technique of remarkable freedom, 
force and skill. Some of the drawings would have gained by a 
more careful consideration of composition. 

A keen eye, a sure hand, much practice and a little good taste, 
are the qualifications which will insure success in the delightful 
pastime of pencil sketching. Sa ANNA Maynew Hatuaway. 


WHERE TO FIND WHAT YOU WANT 


“Service is our specialty. We hunt up anything for anyone. 
Luster sugar bowls are very hard to find; but last Christmas we 
found one for a party who wanted to buy one.” These were the 
words which greeted me as I stepped from Park Street across the 
threshold of Number 10. And there was Miss Gertrude Aladdin, 
who was at one time curator at M. N. A. S., but does not boast of 
an art education, and yet has more art instincts than many a stu- 
dent of the paint and brush will ever acquire. And why should 
it not be so when art is education and inheritance working itself 
out in beauty. In a small, narrow room about five feet by fifteen, 
with a desk close to the only window, Miss Aladdin has gathered 
articles of choice artistic worth from all over the world. For the 
student there are innumerable reproductions of old masters which 
are available for the study of composition and color. There are 
the Medici Prints in three sizes; post cards, and miniatures for 
note-book work, and large prints for framing. For the artist there 
are ““made-frames” in Florentine moldings, and an order department 
- where one may get artistic moldings made up into artistic frames 
with tinted surfaces to match the color scheme of the painting. 
There is not an ugly framed picture in the shop. Woven rugs from 
China in attractive designs to be used for wall decorations, chair 
seats, or to be placed on the floor when one wishes to enjoy the 
lowest shelf of one’s book-case; tea caddies of painted glass; 
mirrors; copper, brass, batiks, baskets, sconces, beads, lacquer ware, 
scarfs, candle-sticks, greeting cards—not all kinds, but the best kinds 
—in fact if you are looking for anything “different”, anything odd 
and at the same time artistic, go and see Miss Aladdin’s shop. In the 
window which overlooks the mall on the Common stands a brass 
candlestick holding not a candle, but a topaz cut in the shape of a 
crystal ball. And here you may see the world walking upside down 
through the glow of the yellow jewel. It is about three quarters 
of an inch in diameter and a real gem. This characterizes the whole 
shop. Most shops are expensive places to buy things; but here 
you can find what you want at a price you can pay. Everything 
has the appearance of bulging out of everything else threatening 
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every minute to turn into something else; but the interested patron 
will soon realize that every object is a bit of art expression, and 
has its own value aside from whatever may be near it. A jewelry 
case filled with chains, jade, silver crosses, coral carved in beautiful 
shapes,—and art goods for men. And many men find here artistic 
things they want with someone to help them in their selection who 
knows how to be helpful. Miss Aladdin is a woman small of 
stature, enthusiastic about her work; kindly; helpful; and with 
much of the New England character about her without the aloofness. 
Raymond Whitcomb Co., has offices in the same building, and their 
agents from all over the worid supply her shop with things one 
could not find anywhere else in New England. If you have a few 
minutes when you are in that part of the city, do drop in and see 
Miss Aladdin and her shop. She will be delighted to see you and 
show you her treasures even if you do not purchase. This article 
is written to help those who are looking for things which are differ- 
ent. Miss Aladdin is not a M. N. A. S. graduate; but she can help 


ou and remember, her “specialty is service.” 
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“How many million Aprils came 
Before I ever knew 
How white a cherry bough could be, 


A bed of squills how blue— 


And many a dancing April, 
When life is done with me, 
Will lift the blue flame of the flower 
And the white flame of the tree.”—Sara Teasdale. 


“April cold with dropping rain 

Willows and lilacs brings again, 

The whistle of returning birds, 

And trumpet-lowing of the herds.”—Emerson. 
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ROBERT VONNOH 


In the December “Bulletin” a promise was made that a later 
issue would contain a record of the attainments of the painter of 
the memorial portrait of Walter Smith, presented by the M. N. A. S. 
A. A. to their Alma Mater, which now hangs in the small exhibition 
hall of the school building, on the ground floor. 

Mr. Vonnoh has several studios, his permanent address being 
in New York City. His summer studio at Lyme is charmingly 
situated in the Connecticut Valley. He has another at Los Angeles, 
where many portraits have been painted, and again another in the 
little town of Grez, France. 

He is at present in Europe, wither he accompanied Mrs. 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh, the well-known sculptor, who intends to exe- 
cute several large commissions in Rome. It is his intention to see 
Mrs. Vonnoh established in a studio adapted to her own work, and 
then to “browse about Lombardy, the Italian lake country and 
Italian Riviera.” Mr. and Mrs. Vonnoh are the only husband and 
wife who are both members of the National Academy. 

The following record is copied from the American “Who’s 
Who.” It may not be entirely complete, but will serve, we hope, 
as an inspiration to all youthful M. N. A. S. students: 

Robert Vonnoh: born in Hartford, Conn., Sept. 17, 1858. 
Pupil under Walter Smith, at Massachusetts Normal Art School 
for three years, then at Julian Academy, Paris, under Boulanger 
and Lefebvre. Member of all important Art Associations and 
painter of over 500 portraits of eminent people since 1891, also 
of landscapes and original figure compositions. 

1884. Awarded gold medal for portraiture by Mass. Charitable 
Mechanics Association of Boston. 

1889- 

1900. 
Medals and Honorable Mention in Paris. 

1892. Member S. A. A. 

1900. Member A. N. A. 

1901. Medal—Pan American Exhibition, Buffalo. 

1902. Charleston Medal. 
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1904. Proctor Prize N. A. D. 


-1906. Elected member of National Academy. 


1915. Gold Medal, Panama-Pacific International Exhibition, San 
Francisco. 

1920. Gold Medal C. N. Flagg prize-Conn. A. F. A. 

1920. R.S. Greenough prize, Newport, R. I., A. A. 

1926. Walter Lippincott prize, Penn. Academy of Fine Arts. 

1925. Painted Portrait of Walter Smith, Founder of Mass. Normal 
Art School, for the Alumni Association of that institution. 

Other portraits from his brush are given below: 

Bessie Potter Vonnoh, Sculptor, owned by Brooklyn Museum of Art. 

John J. Milburn, President of Buffalo Club. 

Chester S. Lord, President of Lotus Club, N. Y. 

Edward H. Coates, former President, Penn. Academy of Fine Arts, 
Pa. 

Clifford Prevost Grayson, Artist. 

The Ladies of the Woodrow Wilson family. 

Hon. John Russell Young, President of The Union League, Pa. 

John C. Bullit, of Philadelphia, Framer of Phil. Charter. 

Thomas McLean, First President of the Continental Congress. 

Jay Cooke, Banker. 

Carter Harrison, former Mayor of Chicago. 

Robert Weller, Comptroller City of Chicago. 

Gen. N. P. Bankes, Speaker of the House, from Mass. 

Gov. Currier of New Hampshire. 

Charles Emery Smith, Postmaster General, U. S. A. 

Dr. W. W. Keen, 2: portraits, late President of American philosophi- 
cal Society (scarlet robe) for that Society, another for 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., and another for College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Edward L. Keyes, Head of St. Vincent Hospital, N. Y. 

Prof. Wm. B. Scott, Princeton, N. J. 

Carl E. Akely, of N. Y. Natural History Museum. 

Edward Dale Toland, Philadelphia banker. 

Charles Francis Adams, in the Historical Society, Boston. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 2 portraits, one in College of Physicians, at 
Penn. Academy of Fine Arts. 


Thomas Allen of Boston. 
Comptroller Eckles, U. S. A. 
Chief Justice Fuller, U. S. A. 


and many others. 


Miss EVELYN F.-CROSS 


The following article appeared in the Stoneham High School 
paper, “The Authentic,” as a tribute to the memory of Miss Evelyn 
F. Cross, their Art Instructor, who died December 20, 1925: 

“On this page, we, her pupils, wish to pay affectionate tribute. 
We feel that we have lost in her a teacher who not only furnished us 
with ideals and inspiration to work, but one who with willingness 
and patience gave unsparingly of her time to help us reach those 
ideals. Loyal, kind, and true, she was a friend to us all. Our 
feelings are one with those of a former schoolmate who, saddened 
by her loss, wrote as follows: “Her life was so worth while and 
helpful that we who knew her will certainly miss her. Some of the 
most pleasant memories of my life are of my work with her.’ Pupils 
and teachers felt that Mr. Emerson was speaking for them when 
he said of her, ‘It was a fortunate day for the Stoneham schools 
when Miss Cross came, for it was the beginning of thirty years and 
more of devoted and self-sacrificing service to the education and 
best and highest interests of the Stoneham boys and girls. She was 
a wonderful teacher. She possessed great artistic ability herself 
and was able to inspire her pupils in a marked degree. She loved 
all nature—the trees, the flowers, the birds and butterflies, and the 
changes of color in the autumn. Much of this love for nature she 
was able to impart to her pupils. To quote the words of Goldsmith, 
‘She allured to brighter worlds and led the way.’ We loved Miss 
Cross, we cherish her memory, and we know it is well with her.” 
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(Excerpt from an article in the Stoneham Independent) 

“And now the patient, tired, unselfish heart is still. Of late 
she had neither looked nor felt well. A lingering cold sapped her 
vitality. Ptomaine poisoning gave an open door for the more seri- 
ous malady of pneumonia. She was removed to the hospital on 
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December 12th, and gave up her spirit just after the Sabbath dawned 
December 20th. 

Deeply religious, though wholly free from dogma, she was, 
during her last few months greatly interested in those scientific 
principles and religious truths which have reference to the ‘beyond.’ 
—little dreaming, no doubt, how near she was to it. But such as 
she cannot die. They live in the hearts of thousands of pupils, in 
the memory of a great throng whom she claimed and clung to as 
worthy of her friendship, and by the unselfish, noble, highly spirit- 
ualized personality which radiated far and wide.” 


ANNA MAYHEW HATHAWAY 
ARTIST, STUDENT, TEACHER, FRIEND 


When one attempts to write about one who is still doing a 
vital work in this world, one is apt to say too little or too much. 
The personality of the one about whom the writer is speaking is 
so much greater than words, that it is almost useless to try and give 
a fair portrayal of her character. 

We, who trudge along each day, and looking about us see one 
who is very quietly doing a real work, pause and wonder at the integ- 
rity, the talent and the strong personality which make one hold an 
enviable place amongst her fellow craftsmen. The character which 
makes itself felt by its physical energy or its mental activity never 
leaves the strong impression which a quiet, unassuming character 
builds unconsciously. When Miss Hathaway was asked if we might 
print her photograph in the Bulletin she remarked, “But I’m not 
dead yet!” And those of us who were fortunate enough to have 
had her as an instructor in art school know the subtle smile which 
would accompany such a remark, and which suggests the humor 
in her make-up, which some are apt to overlook because of her 
student mind, which is always active and eager for knowledge. The 
pencil sketches which are reproduced in this issue of the Bulletin 
account for the fact that Miss Hathaway has been requested to 
exhibit her sketches at the Harvard School of Landscape Architec- 
ture, in Robinson Hall. This exhibition was put up in March and 
is to hang for an indefinite period. The showing comprises twenty 
mounts with single drawings, and mounts with water-color, pastel 
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ANNA MAYHEW HATHAWAY 


and pencil drawings arranged on one sheet. During the past winter 
she has conducted a private class in pencil technique, composition 
and values which was attended by Harvard students. This is her 
latest work. To those who know her best, Miss Hathaway presents 
many amusing little incidents in connection with her early life which 
gives an insight into her character. It is interesting to note that 
her first recollection of any attempt to become an artist was when 
she was a very small child sitting in a high chair, and painting yel- 
low daubs over a book of wood cuts. She says she must have been 
about three years old at that time. And her second real, successful 
drawing was of her pussy cat. Recently she came across this draw- 
ing and on the back of it she found written with all the love of an 
eight year old child for her pet, “Most beautiful and playful of 
thy race.” But if one is to be an artist one cannot go on forever 
just drawing without proper instruction. And so Miss Hathaway 
became a student in the Mass. Normal Art School and completed 
the work in Class A in 1897; and the work of Class B in 1898. In 
1899 she was a pupil-teacher in class A; and in the fall of that 
year accepted a position as art instructor in the Rindge Technical 
School, where she taught freehand drawing and design. In 1900 
she became curator in M. N. A. S., and has remained there ever 
since. At the present time she teaches freshmen classes color har- 
mony; sophomore classes, intermediate design and free-hand draw- 
ing, which is mostly charcoal drawing from casts. It is always 
interesting to trace one’s talents back to their source and learn from 
whence one receives his gifts. The ancient Egyptians knew that 
we take after our grandparents more than we do after our parents, 
and agreeing with them and modern psychologists Miss. Hathaway 
proves the statement. She frankly states that she does not come 
from an art family; but that all the art she possesses found expres- 
sion in former generations in her mother’s mother, who did china 
painting, beautiful embroidery work, and indulged in the current art 
fads of her day. Born of sturdy New England people, Miss Hatha- 
way carries on the traditions of a good family name, that of Mayhew. 
Thomas Mayhew went to Watertown, Mass., in 1634. He received 
a grant of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket along with some of 
the other smaller islands, and was governor of a tribe of Indians 
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and a few white settlers. His son, Thomas, was a missionary to 
the Indians. The elder Mayhew divided his possessions into ten 
shares, sold nine of them for twenty pounds current pay and “two 
beaver hats; one for myself, and one for my wife.” Miss Hatha- 
ways mother was a Stoddard from Hingham, Mass., and was a dis- 
tant relative of the Stoddard of lecture fame. Miss Hathaway’s 
father’s grandfather lived in Newport and was a merchant during 
Revolutionary days. At one time when he attempted to make port 
at Newport he found the British in possession, and so was forced 
to land along the coast of Virginia. Here he sold his cargo and, 
upon learning that the government needed money, gave all the 
proceeds of the sale to help America’s cause against the British. 

Miss Hathaway’s art career has been very interesting. Those 
who know her cannot ever think of her as showing lack of taste 
or doing any art work which would show anything but excellence. 
She has exhibited in local galleries in oils, watercolors and pencil. 
Her art has even found itself as far west as Wichita, Kansas, where 
she exhibited at Seward’s Gallery. She has made pencil illustra- 
tions for books, water color studies for Wadsworth, Howland Co., 
to be used as advertising for Munsell colors, and her craft work is 
always on exhibition at Miss Aladdin’s Shop, Park Street. During 
the summer of 1924, Miss Hathaway was in Europe. She went with 
a small party which was under the leadership of Miss Ethel Blan- 
chard Colver of Fenway Studios. This was primarily a sketching 
tour through France and Italy. Miss Hathaway brought back many 
pencil and oil sketches, which are beautiful in composition and 
line, and done with remarkable technique. Pencil sketching is not 
an easy thing to do. Woodbury draws with great ease and some- 
times with much abandon. He is versatile and artistic, but not 
always convincing. Were Miss Hathaway as aggressive as she is 
artistic her unusual talent would place her in the first rank with 
artists using pencil for a medium. It is with great pleasure that 
we present this article and likeness of Miss Hathaway to the many 
members of the alumni, who will cherish this issue of the Bulletin, 
for its tribute to one who has done much for M. N. A. S. in the past, 
is still giving her valuable service to student artists, and whose high 
standards and ideals have won for her our deepest respect and de- 
votion. 
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“Don’t be an actor! Don’t be an artist!” And, why not? 
Newspaper reports estimate that to-day there are at least 20,000 
actors who are without work. And the artist is still struggling, 
with his personality enrobed in the proverbial black windsor tie, 
long unkempt hair and ill fitting clothes. If one bothers to contem- 
plate, one will learn that there are just as many struggling business 
men as there are struggling professional men. The successful busi- 
ness man is a noteworthy character in his environment; and so is 
the successful artist. There is always a place for the business man 
with a vision, the man with a brain capable of translating ideas into 
money. There is also a place for the artist who can interpret his 
ideas into material things of esthetic value. Many a business man 
would be willing to exchange places with many of our successful 
artists, who are not only accumulating wealth, but are bettering 
life for us and generations to come. So intimate is life about us 
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with our very thoughts, that it is possible for one of very limited 
means to secure an education along whatever course his talents 
direct him to pursue. Evening classes, day schools and correspond- 
ence schools of high academic standing, university extension courses, 
—all these demanding only that a class be formed containing a 
sufficient number of students to pay for the instructor and the 
machinery necessary to carry on the work. So why discourage 
ambition. To have tried and lost is no more in the arts than in 
the business world. The knowledge gained through the experience 
will mean success in other fields if the lesson has been properly 
learned. And so the poor artist of the comic valentine type must 
go. He lived only in the minds of the small-town-people whose 
town harbored an unfortunate of peculiar make-up, and whose antics 
originated a character which belongs to Siberian myths and Eskimo 
traditions. Let every boy and girl know that there is success in 
the art world waiting for the big-minded individual, even as there 
is in the business world. 


The average person approaches the artist with the idea in mind 
that here is the source of all knowledge one would wish to know 
concerning all phases of art work. The student of romance lan- 
guages or the historian has a chosen field for study. But very 
few students of languages can express themselves fluently in more 
than one language; and even in our own native tongue we cannot 
explain derivations or give reasons for grammatical constructions 
without referring to a text-book. Nor is the historian always ready 
with dates, knowledge of obscure facts, or explanations for causes 
of events.. But the artist is supposed to be an encyclopedia of 
information as to sculpture, painting, and all the minor arts in- 
cluding the newest fads affecting the fashions of the day. Realizing 
this condition of affairs many students of art will strive to acquire 
every bit of information offered by text-book or lecturer, and the 
student’s own talents for creating and expressing any individual 
idea is lost. The successful artist has mastered a medium with 
his own special technique. He has sacrificed everything not per- 
taining to his direct purpose, and has not tried to acquire all knowl- 
edge. It is true that Raphael wanted to learn all knowledge in this 
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world; but he was a genius. It is true that Corot never read a book 
completely through in his life; and he, too, was a great artist. 
Wadsworth has said that the world is too much with us, but many 
of us find that the world is too much after us. The busy person is 
always sought after to whom one would give more work. One 
knows that the one who is not busy is lazy and would never finish 
a bit of assigned work. Many successful ventures in this world have 
based their successes on a determined effort on the part of an in- 
dividual to succeed at all costs, and the ninety percent of hard work 
we often hear so much about is the struggle to fight back all the 
conflicting elements life forces upon us, and which an unruly con- 
science untruthfully labels, duty. No flower ever comes to perfec- 
tion without growing daily toward the light. 


At this time of the year the gardener takes advantage of every 
warm day, and works and plans his seed-beds, cleans the walks 
and rakes the dead leaves and grasses in a pile for a spring bonfire. 
The publishing houses send out spring lists of new books; the house- 
wife does her spring cleaning; and the business-houses make plans 
for summer trade. And we who are artists have our spring house- 
cleaning to do. We should make our plans for the summer when 
out-door sketching will be possible. There are the old canvasses to 
paint over—and now we must decide which ones to sacrifice; there 
is the new effort we are going to put forth to improve our technique. 
The winter months have given us an opportunity to study and think, 
and we are a year older, and more power is ours. Maybe we have 
zrown to the place where we know not what to do to advance our 
art. We must find a critic who will be helpful; we must assemble 
our sketches and seek help. We may have learned that our sketches 
lack form—we must brush up our drawing. We may paint without 
an aim; we must develop a definite goal. Whatever we feel we 
lack now is the time to clean house and turn over a new leaf. 
Progress comes in the mind before it reaches the canvas. Art is 
so much a matter of the mind expressing itself in visible form, 
that we often are surprised at ourselves building so much better 
than we know. The great masterpieces of the ages grew in the minds 
of the masters, often remaining dormant for years before the in- 
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centive came which gave it to the world to behold. And so that 
we have gained through the winter months in the way of study, 
observation and practice from still-life, those things which have 
developed us mentally, will give us a background to work on when 
we set our canvas and work from nature. And now the “must” and 
the “must-nots” can be catalogued; and when the day bids fair, we 
shall find ourselves equipped with a purpose and also with the 
means to accomplish that purpose. Each year we must house-clean. 
Each year should find us farther along the way toward a style all 
our own, a finished technique, and a message. 


MUSEUM NOTES 


“We are fortunate in having the most 
typical Stuart of all,—the celebrated un- 
finished head of George Washington. This 
portrait and its companion of Martha Wash- 
ington, hung originally in Faneuil Hall, but 


these were replaced by copies and the orig- 
inals brought to the Museum. They are 
“Cat.” ae ea really the property of the Boston Athenaeum, 
An Egyptian amulet to which collection they were presented by 
from El Kur ’uw. the widow of Stuart in 1831. Stuart’s reason 
for not finishing these sketches was that he wished to retain the 
head of Washington as a copy. He called it his “hundred dollar 
bill,” for whenever he needed ready money he would paint a copy, 
which he invariably sold for that price.” 


“<The Torn Hat,’ by Sully, is a remarkable study of reflected 
lights and shadows. The luminous and deeply shaded eyes are 
piquant and attractive. Sully’s handling is delightful, the shadows 
vibrating with liquid movement.” This head of a young boy was 
created from the mind of a great artist. No model posed for it, 
and the realism of the sunlight shadow which seems to be stealing 
over the boy’s face is sufficient to give this portrait a place amongst 
the most highly treasured possessions of the Museum. 
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One of the finest pieces of Greek jewelry to be found anywhere 
in the world is displayed in the Classical Department. It is a gold 
earring, exquisitely carved showing the chariot of Niké drawn by 
two rearing horses. So carefully executed is the workmanship that 
the smallest details have been observed by the artist, even to the 
bracelet on the wrist of the goddess. This jewel at one time adorned, 
the head of a statue. 


In the Japanese Department the very large crystal, known as 
the Ames Ball, sparkles like a drop of clear dew. This is one of 
the largest and most perfect balls of crystal which has ever been 
made. It is valued at several thousand dollars, and is one of the 
gems of the entire Museum possessions. 


“Nothing could be more compelling, full of youthful rollicking 
spirit, pagan abandon, and athletic joy than the celebrated Bac- 
chante of MacMonnies. It is a work of genius, and demonstrates 
how possible it is for an emotion and a mood to be registered 
withcut any sacrifice of realism in physical presentment.” This 
delightful statue was at one time in the court yard of the Boston 
Public Library. Public opinion decided that it was not a proper 
subject for Puritan minds to see embodied in bronze; and so it re- 
posed for a while in the Metropolitan Art Museum, New York. 
Its present setting in the Evans Memorial wing of the Museum testi- 
fies to the value the Museum places on this marvellous piece of 
statuary. Without doubt the little cherubic lads carved on the 
facade of the Boston Public Library would have been consigned 
to a glass case within four walls if it was possible to remove them 
without tearing the building down. Anyway at one time the Puritans 
were wroth; but now no one seems to know the little lads are there. 
So was it with Carpeaux’s group on the facade of the Paris Opera; 
but time brings forth truth and beauty. 


It is interesting to note that the two equestrian statues in the 
Renaissance Court—the noble Gattamelata from Padua, and the 
matchless Colleoni from Venice—are considered by critics as two 
of the three great equestrian statues in the world. The third one is 
Bell’s Washington, in the Public Garden, Boston. 
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Rare art treasures from the Old Empire, Middle Kingdom and 
New Kingdom, giving us marvelous examples of Egyptian art are 
now placed in the rooms leading from the rotunda of Sargent fame. 
Outside of the museum at Cairo, Egypt, the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts contains the largest collection of the best work of these 
periods. 


The Japanese collection at the Museum is so large that only 
one percent of its entirety can be shown at one time. 


A note of interest is the fact that there are only four out-door 
statues of women in the United States. One is in New York City, 
namely: the equestrian statue of Joan D’Arc; one in Haverhill, 
Mass, that of Hannah Dustin, of Indian warfare fame; one in New 
Orleans, that of a beloved Irish woman who though ignorant and 
of no family willed her vast, self-earned fortune to the care of the 
orphans of the city; and the fourth is here in Boston, being that 
of Ann Hutchins which is standing on the lawn in front of the 
west wing of the State House. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Mr. Anson K. Cross’ exhibition of home- 
study class students, gives one an idea of 
what can be done through a correspondence 
course if one is really determined to be an 
artist. The exhibition, which was held at 
the Rogers Building on Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, gave visible evidence of each pupil show- 
ing rapid progress in observation and truth- 
ful depicting of subject. His pioneer work, 


helping those who could not otherwise re- 
“Lion.” Ivory game ‘ : . 
. ceive any instruction should have the sup- 
piece from the tomb ; 
Prakinetchakaba port of those who can foster the arts in a 


material way. 


Mrs. May Smith Dean sailed for England March 19th. She 
will visit her sister, Mrs. John W. Ivory, Oxton, Birkenhead, Che- 
shire. Mrs. Dean will make a tour of England, and expects to 
spend much of her time from now on in traveling. 


Miss Marjorie Loring, of the Brighton High School, is already 
planning to spend the coming summer at Lincolnville, Maine. 
Several M. N. A. S. alumni members find abundant material there 
for sketching and recreation. Miss Grace Hackett, Miss Blanche 
Russell, and Mr. Theodore Dillaway have spent several summers 
at this delightful summer resort. 


Miss Alice Parker Killam, supervisor of drawing at Derby, 
Conn., has been doing work in block printing with her classes, and 
has cbtained results which are attracting much favorable comment. 


Hibbard’s exhibition at the Guild proved him to be an artist 
who is not the slave of his own best style. Among the twenty can- 
vases exhibited, many were of summer landscapes painted amongst 
the Canadian lakes, which showed a brilliancy of style and direct 
method of handling which prove him to be a master. The soft lum- 
inous quality which he gives to his snow scenes, and the intimacy 
which one feels when viewing these canvases, makes the spirit of 
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oster the inberent . . 
love of the Beautiful” 


Serb ¥< 1054 She Se DEC TOSATON 056 0a Se DEAT OKTO Rs ee IOS ORATON ake ee DETONATORS a BEAT ORATO NG 0s eS EATDEC TON De eID TSIEN 
—Vogel 


4 pee first duty of all who come in contact with the growing 


child, is to foster his inherent love of the beautiful,” 
said President William H. Vogel in his address before the 


Western Arts Association. 


el believe that the principles of Art can be intelligibly pre- 

sented to the understanding of the ordinary individual, 
so that he may see their application to the affairs of his occupa- 
tion, in business, his profession, and his home — that art is 
about to take its place as a teachable and demonstrable science, 
possessing a quality that is inherently divine.” — Bonnie E. 


Snow, “My New Art Creed.” 


[tT is your high duty as a school authority, and ours as manu- 

facturers of school art materials to see that our children 
learn the significance of “art for life’s sake,” and guide them- 
selves accordingly. As a part of this great plan, school au- 
thorities everywhere must see that art instruction in the 
schools is not “pinched” or “snuffed out” completely when- 
ever there is danger of curtailment of funds, We, as manu- 
facturers of art tools, such as “Prang” Water Colors, must 
uniformly and continually hold all such products to their very 


highest possible standard. 


ET us cooperate in this our common undertaking. Have 
your Art Department consult our new American Art Aid 
Department for advice on all art problems, and information 
concerning the best possible materials for your particular 
purpose. 


THE 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of “Old Faithful” Blackboard Chalk, White 
and Colored; “Prang” Water Colors; “Prang’” Wax Pressed 
and Pastel Crayons; “Prang” Tempera, the better show card 
color. 
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A summer fairyland for girls, 7 to 18. Secluded among tall, fragrant 
pines near Bennington, N. H., with a beautiful, clear lake and its sandy 
beach for its front door. 1300 ft. elevation. Horseback riding, moun- 
tain climbing, water sports, arts and crafts. Every camp comfort with 
good living. The Club (separate) for older girls, college age and those 
employed, receives girls for shorter outings— one week or longer. All 
the camp privileges. State whether Camp or Club booklet is wanted. 
Address MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 
Box 10 Elmwood, N. H. 


the scene a part of the very paint itself. M. N. A. S. can count 
amongst its graduates a really great artist, who is fast taking his 
place in the first ranks as a landscape artist. 


At the Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Education Day 
was held March 31st. Exhibitions of work by leading European 
Printers, Illustrators and Designers of Decorative Materials formed 
a unique display. Mr. Edward C. Newell, Art Director of the 
Boston City School, gave a talk which was of-helpful interest to 
the art teachers and supervisors of art. Representative work was 
shown from France, Italy, Germany and Austria. 


The members of the Alumni Association had a rare treat on 
Friday evening, March 12, 1926, when members of the Junior 
Teacher Training Class presented in the school hall a Chinese 
fantasy, “The Enchanted Stone,” under the able direction of Mr. 
Daniel O. Brewster. The play was written by Miss Alice Levi, a 
member of the class; and the costumes and properties which were 


made by the students were admirable in color and design. The 
music of the Chinese orchestra, and the soft light from the lanterns 
overhead made altogether a most harmonious and pleasing effect 
quite in keeping with the spirit of Old China as expressed in the 
play.—M. L. 


“Little Known Treasures of Irish Art” was the subject of a 
lecture given before the members of the Alumni Association and 
their friends by Miss Ellen F. O’Connor, art instructor in the 
Jamaica Plain High School. This program was given in the school 
hall on Friday evening, March 26, 1926. Miss O’Connor was charm- 
ingly dressed in a green gown which was especially designed and 
made for her in Dublin. The rare slides, which were a part of 
Miss O’Connor’s personal collection, and represented years of travel 
and research, showed beautiful scenes of Ireland in color; remark- 
able evidences of the early life and architecture of the inhabitants 
of Ireland; and unusual pictures of the rare treasures to be found 
in the National Museum in Dublin. The pleasure of the evening 
was increased by the two groups of Irish songs admirably sung by 


Mr. Quinn.—M. L. 


Miss Harriet Smith, art supervisor and water color artist, ex- 
hibited with the Washington Water Color Society at the Corcoran 
Art Galleries, Washington, D. C. The show this year was held dur- 


ing the month of February. 


“can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.’”—Tennyson. 
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MERCY BAILEY 
From a Painting by Miss RIcHARDSON 


MERCY BAILEY PORTRAIT 


The Board of the Alumni Association feels that it has accom- 
plished something worth while by having been the ones to pay for 
the portrait of Mr. Walter Smith and present it to the school. Of 
course the present Board did not accumulate the fund; but they did 
much to see to it that the painting was paid for before another 
year crept noiselessly upon us. And now it is the business of the 
Board and the united effort of each individual to help pay for the 
Mercy Bailey portrait, and see it hung in a suitable place in the 
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school. Will you do your part and send a contribution to Mr. Wm. 
Edwards, 30 Beltran St., Malden, Mass.? We gave our word that 
we would pay for this portrait, and it is your duty to do your part. 
Let it be a certainty that this painting will be paid for this spring. 


It may be of interest to our readers to know that Miss Cather- 
ine Reavely, M. N. A. S. 1910, is one of the directors of the Tall 
Pines Camps for girls and young women at Bennington, N. H. 
The Camps are situated in a lovely wooded spot in southern New 
Hampshire, near Mt. Monadnock. To a lover of the great out- 
doors, the bungalows scattered among the stately pines, the lake 
with its sandy beach, in fact, everything reaches out invitingly. 
Here the children pass a happy vacation among the environment 
which nature intended; swimming in the lake, riding horseback 
through the country, playing in the hay, tramping over the hills 
and doing a hundred things that delight the heart. Camp life is 
not only enjoyed by children, but the young college girl, the pro- 
fessional or business woman find it a wonderful vacation spot. 
There is a certain element of roughing it and freedom from con- 
ventionality which appeals. It offers an opportunity for rest, 
reading, sketching, painting or the more strenuous camp activities. 
Those who do not care for camp life find at the Farm of the Tall 
Pines Camp an ideal place to spend the vacation. The Farm is 
wonderfully situated with a view of Peterboro, Crotchet and Monad- 
nock Mountains. The big house is a delight with its paneled 
walls, many fireplaces and fluted mantels. The charm of the New 
England Farm is always alluring. The camp idea is spreading rap- 
idly and camps are springing up all over the country. Adults as 
well as children are enjoying the life and find the great benefits 
derived from spending a vacation out of doors, 


A Get-together Dinner for those graduates of the Massachusetts 
School of Art who were attending the 17th annual convention of 
the Eastern Arts Association was held on Thursday, April 22, at 
the Hotel Syracuse. The dinner was made possible by the com- 
bined efforts of Miss Gale, Miss Phillips, and Mr. Hart. About 
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fifty graduates attended, and enjoyed the food and good fellowship. 
In the absence of the president of the Alumni Association, Miss 
Phillips, as vice-president, greeted the graduates and called upon 
Mr. Hoadley to serve as toastmaster. He introduced the speakers, 
among whom were Mr. Rose of Providence, Mr. Dillaway of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Andrews of Yonkers, and Mr. Edwards of Malden. 
Owing to a meeting of the convention it was not possible to con- 
tinue the social part as long as was desired, but all the graduates 
who attended seemed to have been glad of this opportunity to 
renew old friendships. 


As this is to be the last issue of the Bulletin in its present form 
this school year, it seems fitting that we should express our appre- 
ciation of the excellent service rendered us by Mr. J. Allen Crosby 
and his capable assistants. We who have been closely connected 
with the publication of the Bulletin know how carefully Mr. Crosby 
and his assistants bave worked to make every issue of the Bulletin 
as artistic and interesting in design and arrangement as possible. 
Their many years of labor in our behalf testify, through their suc- 
cessful achievements, that art and industry find a common ground 
when in the hands of craftsmen who are willing to share and ac- 
quire knowledge. May this acknowledgment be accepted as the 
voice of the entire Alumni Association. 


Since the name of the Massachusetts Normal Art School has 
been changed by the Legislature "to the Massachusetts School ot 
Art the Board of Directors presents to’the members of the Alumni 
Association an amendment to the constitution so that it shall read 
as follows: 


Article I, Section 1. The name of. this organization shall be 
the Alumni Association of the Massachusetts School of Art. 


This amendment will be voted upon at the annual meeting. 


“—there’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will.” —Anon 
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ART NOTES FROM “OUTLINE OF ART” 


A Study in Personalities. American Art. 

Stuart and Copley, our first important painters. 

Fuller, the Hawthorne of American painting. 

Innes, the great nature poet in painting. 

La Farge, the scholar and many-sided painter. 

Winslow Homer, our most distinctly American painter. 

Thayer, and his idealization of the American woman. 

Vedder, the American Pre-Raphaelite. 

Sargent, the cosmopolite and the virtuoso in paint. 

Whistler, and his art for art’s sake. 

Tryon, Murphy, Twachman, the nature poets who refined upon the 
Innes tradition. 

Hassam, Redfield, Frieske, the sunlight painters. 

Henri and Bellows, the modern realists of the “slashing stroke.” 

Arthur Davies, the modern. 
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“Books whisper to the heart, but pictures speak to the soul”, 
wrote George Sand. 

“Pictures on the Walls are Magic Windows into a World of 
Fancy.” 

“Pictures are loopholes of escape to the soul, leading to other 
lives and other spheres.’”—Gilbert. 

“A picture is a poem without words.”—Confucius. 

“Though on the whole American art is more conservative and 
restrained than European art, American artists are making more 
and more varied use of native material and are constantly widening 
their horizon, by joining hands freely with artists across the sea.” 

“The artist has for all time been the master of color. We can, 
through pictures by these great colorists, not only bring vividness 
into our homes through pictures; but we have constantly before us 
and our families great pictures. And these are potent and constant 
influences in forming fine standards of taste, and in the develop- 
ment of a real culture.” 

“A room hung with pictures is a room hung with thoughts.” 

—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“Appreciation of beauty should be a part of every-day living; 
it should lead one out of the commonplace into a world where 
beauty is omnipresent. Let us remember that, ‘though we travel 
the world over to find the beautiful, we must carry it with us, or 
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we find it not’. 


“IT wandered lonely where the pine trees made 
Against the bitter East their barricade. 

And, guided by its sweet 

Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 

The trailing spring flower tinted like a shell 

Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet.”—Whittier. 


“In the garden space where the ground is warm and brown, 
Where the flowers are re-awakening in the seeds so lately sown; 
The falling, gentle falling of the snowy, shell-pink petals 
Of the fairy apple-blossoms by lilac zephyrs softly blown.” 
-—R. Pike. 


“When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil.” 
—Heber. 


“Not till the hours of light return, 
All we have built do we discern.”—Matthew Arnold. 


“the arts can never be right themselves unless their motive 


be right.” ; —Ruskin. 
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